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PREFACE. 



The merchants of the West, and particularly of the Far 
West, constitute a distinct class of society. This class is 
not only important from its numbers, but powerful and influ- 
ential from its intelligence, enterprise, and wealth. Where- 
ever the surges of '* manifest destiny" scatter the seeds of 
civilization — whether it be in the solemn shade and soli- 
tude of the dark forests bordering the *^Mad Missouri," or 
on the interminable prairies beyond the woods — the mer- 
chant or trader is always found in their midst, taking root 
among them, "growing with their growth, and strengthen- 
ing with their strength." He is a general locum tenensy 
the agent of everybody, and familiar with every transaction 
in his neighborhood. He is a counselor without license, 
and yet invariably consulted, not only in matters of busi- 
ness, but in domestic affairs. Parents ask his opinion be- 
fore giving their consent to their daughters' marriages; and 
he is always invited to the weddings. He furnishes the 
nuptial garments for both bride and groom, and his taste 
is both consulted and adopted. Every item of news, not 
only local, but from a distance, — as he is frequently the 
post-master, and the only subscriber to the newspapers, — 
has general dissemination from hi^ establishment, as from 
a common centre ; and thither all resort, at least once a 
week, both for ^ooda and for intelligence. O^ covsct^^ *^^ 
'merchant is indefatigable in his efforts to \Le^^ >v:^ ^sA \si* 
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crease the attractions of his location, and is always, when 
affording pleasure to the " greatest number," the most 
pleased himself; for each and all are pretty certain to de- 
posit with him, sooner or later, all their "loose change." 

Thus it is that western merchants become important 
personages in their immediate circles; and as the circles 
of these indispensable individuals embrace every populated 
league in the West, it is obvious that they must form a 
class of paramount importance in all the new states and 
territories. Candidates for the state legislature, for Con- 
gress, for Governor, bestow upon them their most gracious 
smiles; for they are supposed, and very truly, to possess 
considerable influence over the minds of their customers. 
So also with the lawyer and the doctor; for they perceive 
clearly that the shortest and surest road to popularity and 
employment, is by means of the effectual influence of him 
who furnishes every description of merchandize which can- 
not be produced or manufactured in the neighborhood, 

'and who is the ultimate recipient of all the money not paid 
in at the Land office. 

There is a charm in the life of the western merchant, 
notwithstanding his privations and perils, which has never 
yet been appreciated by the people dwelling east of the 
Appalachian mountains. To the young adventurer, it is 
not the enviable social position of the merchant in his lo- 
cality, which alone constitutes his happiness: this, it is true, 
should the profits of his business be equal to his expecta- 
tions, and yield an adequate recompense for his exertions, 
might still induce him to embark in the enterprise, and 
prosecute it to a successful termination. But when it is 
taken into consideration that, upon an average, one-fourth 

of his life is spent in traveling to and from the east, and that 
Ji is interspersed with novel incideiits «l\x<5l ^gc^^-akAa ^n^\:l- 
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tures, — similar in many respects to those of the pilgrim 
merchants we read of in entertaining tales, on the banks of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, journeying to and from Bag- 
dad, or Nineveh, or Babylon, — no one can fail to draw the 
contrast between such a life and that of the unvaried rou- 
tine of the city counting-room, which but too seldom affords 
its pale and attenuated occupant the time and opportunity 
to lave his wearied limbs in the surf at the Capes. 

But we have, perhaps, said enough in the way of intro- 
duction. The object of this book is merely to direct at- 
tention to a class of individuals, of whose pursuits and 
peculiarities it is the author's purpose to attempt a brief de- 
scription. 1£ his narrative — which will have more of truth 
than fiction in it — shall simply suffice to entertain the 
reader, in place of one of the many vicious productions 
now daily hawked about the streets, he will not be alto- 
gether disappointed in his object; for he will have the 
satisfaction of not having contributed to corrupt, if he 
shall not have succeeded in aiding to improve, the public 
taste. 

THE AUTHOR. 



THE 



WESTERN MERCHANT. 



CHAPTER I. 

I WAS born in one of the eastern cities, and was the sixth 
of eleven children, of poor parents. When I was about 
six years of age, my family emigrated to Kentucky, then 
considered the "far west.'' At the end of six years, my 
father failed in business; and as he was now entirely too 
poor to provide for his large family, those that were deemed 
old enough sought employment to support themselves. 
Nor were they wholly unprepared for the exigency; for 
our honored parent, in more propitious times, had placed 
the proper estimate upon the importance of education, and 
from the time we were old enough to go to school, until 
the loss of his fortune, (and every dollar was honorabjy 
offered up to his creditors,) we had excellent preceptors. 
Being unluckily the sixth child, I was not so far advanced 
in the books as my seniors, when the disaster alluded to 
befell us — but as I had the advantage of my five juniors, 
there was no just cause of complaint. I had the rudiments 
of a good English education, an"dati\rva^.\\i<i\ft^^fii\^^^^'^ 
books, which they deemed quite suSic\eTv\. l^t vJu^ ^^^ 
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humble part it seemed I was destined to play in the great 
drama of life. 

Two of my sisters that were older than myself, were 
married about the time of ou;: misfortunes; and soon after, 
three of my brothers (all ray seniors) left home to seek 
their fortunes. My father then leased a farm of moderate 
dimensions, and made no scruple to toil himself, in quest 
of an honest livelihood. His creditors, convinced of his 
unimpeachable integrity, were indulgent, and suffered him 
to retain a male and female servant, in the hope that he 
would at no distant da^ be enabled to liquidate the balance 
of their claims, without being under the necessity of sub- 
jecting him to total destitution. My father, the colored 
boy, and myself (I being now some twelve years of age), 
cultivated the fields, while my mother superintended the 
garden, the raising of poultry, and all the other matters 
pertaining to the house and its. immediate vicinity. 

During the first year all was novelty and happiness. 
Farmer Shortfield (the name of my honored father), was 
distinguished in the neighborhood for his theoretical know- 
ledge of agriculture, (which is so seldom made available 
in practice,) and for his excessive delight in rural pursuits. 
For my part, I must have the candor to confess, that a few 
months sufiSced to cool my zeal, and to dampen my ardor 
in the use of the hoe and the plough. But I never grew 
weary of my country abode — it was a mere repugnance to 
labor. No one ever found keener enjoyment in the sight 
of green fields, ripening fruit, wild flowers and clear run- 
ning streams, than myself. Each spreading tree was to me 
a canopy in Eden ; and I was too often surprised by my 
indignant father reposing under them, musing over the 
pages of som^ enterlaining:book, while the old mare at the 
p/o/jglj-was playing haVoc* wilVi iVie com* ^^^Vv^\.\vi live 
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world are you doing there, Luke?" was the exclamation of 
my father, which often saluted my astonished ears while 
absorbed in such visions of enchantment. And the ex- 
clamation was frequently, and never amiss, succeeded by 
the shrill whistle of the birch across my shoulders. My 
father was not severe in his chastisements, only being im- 
pelled by a sense of duty ; and I have more than once seen 
his assumed austerity completely overthrown by my ludicrous 
expressions of astonishment, on being so suddenly subjected 
to the lash in the midst of my empyreal fancies. On such 
occasions, I have seen him turn his face away to hide a 
smile. 

Matters went on thus for several years, without any in- 
cidents worthy of narration. My repugnance to useful 
labor never diminished, although I never hesitated to exert 
myself in the way of sport. I had a fondness for angling 
and shooting, and would walk or wade from morning till 
night in pursuit of such pleasures as these sports would 
afford. I preferred to pursue them alone, so that my soli- 
tary meditations should not be subjected to interruption. 
And I may say that these tastes and habits of my boyhood 
have remained unchanged throughout my eventful life. 

But I must hasten through the intervening space to the 
time when I became a western merchant. The experiment 
in agriculture did not prove successful. I was not des- 
tined to be a farmer. It was proposed that I should learn 
a trade. I consented to be a printer, and my father made, 
or was about making, application to have me bound to Mr. 
Francis P» Blair, who published a paper in Frankfort, when 
a letter was received from a lawyer, who was the clerk of 
the court of a neighboring county, and who had been in- 
formed (by whom I iiever knew) of my p^s^YOxv ^ox \^^^- 
ing, proposing that I should become a de^wVy \Tv\i\^ Ci"S\e^ 
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For my services, he agreed to board and clothe me ; be- 
sides, I was to have the use of his excellent library, and 
the benefit of his instruction in the study of the law. Being 
left free to choose which pursuit I would follow, my inclina- 
tion jumped with the last proposition, and so I embraced it. 
I remember it as yesterday. After receiving the admo- 
nitions and blessings of my parents, I resolutely set out 
alone, and on foot, to traverse the country some thirty miles, 
in a direction I had never traveled before. I had a couple 
of biscuits in my pocket, and two or three shirts in a cotton 
handkerchief. I had not more than one dollar in money. 
But I was confident of a bright future. I had read of many 
poor boys who, by dint of their own exertions, achieved 
wealth and distinction; and as my father had convinced me 
that my future welfare depended altogether upon the suc- 
cess of my own efforts, I had resolved to struggle manfully 
for myself. When I had gone about two miles^ and had 
ceased to meet with any one I knew, or who knew me, as 
a matter both of economy and convenience, I transferred 
my shoes from my feet to the stick upon my shoulder; and 
dismissing every thought of my humble condition from my 
mind, resumed my journey with unwonted animation and 
cheerfulness. It was a lovely morning in June. The sky 
was bright— yea, brighter, and the air more exhilarating, 
than I have since known them to be in the boasted climes 
of the European continent. Such, at least, has been my 
experience. The birds sang merrily in every hedge, and 
on every tree ; and the bright rays of the sun streaming down 
thi'bugh the interstices of the over-.hanging sugar maples, 
were filled with golden insects. Never shall — never can — 
that day of my most utter destitution be banished from my 
mind. It was the happiest day of my life. For no sooner 
Jiad wy sad tlioughts at parting passed vi5?L^,\.Vi?i\i they 
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were succeeded by a train of bright fancies, which com- 
pletely bereft me of all consciousness of my really pitiful 
and forlorn condition. As if by the influence of some 
potent spell, I saw myself grown to man's estate. I was 
rich, or at least had sufficient wealth to command every 
luxury I desired. I was successful as a pleader and orator. 
I was married to the being of my choice, (and in reality, I 
had at that early age chosen my bride, although she was 
my senior, and had never received the slightest intimation 
of my intentions,) and finally, pictured myself returning in 
my own coach to my delighted parents, and receiving the 
congratulations of all my kindred and friends. Such is a 
mere outline of the wild, extravagant conceit of my boyish 
imagination. The details of that stupendous fancy-piece 
occupied my mind the whole day, and my steps never 
grew weary. I have here dwelt upon that day-dream per- 
haps too long, because it is my habit often to revert to it. 
It was to some extent a true vision. Many of the ideal 
enjoyments then revealed to me, subsequently became re- 
ality. But there were no reverses, none of the stings of 
disappointment, shame and misery, in that bright picture, 
which were encountered in after life. Yet had I never 
departed from the path which the pious care of my parents 
had pointed out for me to pursue; had I never for a mo- 
ment been tempted by the alluring and delusive blandish- 
ments of the Evil One, to do an act incompatible with the 
precepts of morality and religion ; or at any time omitted 
to do that which I should have done — although my trans- 
gressions have not been more numerous, or more flagrant, 
perhaps, than those with which a majority of mankind may 
be justly reproached — it is my deliberate conviction that 
every desirable particular of my prophetic vision would 
have been fully realized. And I trust \\ie -joxvcv^ x^"^^^\ 

2* 
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particularly, who may be cast upon the world without for- 
tune, will derive profit from the lesson of my experience. 

I arrived at the place of destination about sunset, and 
after a refreshing sleep, rose the next morning full of vigor 
and hope. I was easily instructed in my duties, and soon 
installed in the office. I became an efficient deputy to my 
employer or patron, in an unusually short space of time — 
and before many months had passed, was able to discharge 
all the duties of my principal, when business required 
' his presence elsewhere. The duties were not onerous. 
They consisted principally in the recording of deeds and 
wills; and as I was expeditious with my pen, I had about 
two-thirds of my time to devote to reading. And here I 
would warn the young reader against an error I fell into. 
I read too rapidly and too much, without sufficient medi- 
tation, or exercise. I was more intent upon gleaning new 
ideas and new incidents, by running in rapid succession 
through the volumes before me, than judiciously digesting 
and thoroughly comprehending what I had already perused. 
This was a great defect in my early reading, which I have 
had reason to deplore ever since. And my taste (all un- 
guided as it was) gave a decided preference to historical 
and miscellaneous works, instead of the law books. In 
less than two years I had galloped through the history of 
Greece, of Rome, of England, (Hume and Smollett's large 
volumes,) of the United States, and several hundred vol- 
umes of romances, poetry, &c.; and when I had accom- 
plished all this, I had but a very imperfect and confused 
recollection of the contents of any of them, except the 
latter. And during all this time, I had not gone through 
the four volumes (the old edition) of Blackstone! But 
now, as I had read everything else in the library, I was in 
a manner forced to go through with my legal studies. In 
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vain I essayed to correct the error of hasty and superficial 
study. The habit was fixed upon me, never to be entirely 
removed. I made an abstract of Blackstone, and all the 
other books put into the hands (at that time) of the law 
student. I had all the principles and points, upon which 
the student was usually examined, committed to memory, 
and could repeat them verbatim, like a parrot, and under- 
stood them about as well. However, my preceptor exa- 
mined me, and pronounced me capable of answering all 
the questions likely to be propounded by the judges. I 
had studied as long, and probably nearly as well, as most 
of the young lawyers of that day were in the habit of doing. 
But then there was one obstacle in my way which I had 
not hitherto thought of, and no one, until then, had ap- 
prised me of it. I could not practice in any of the courts 
until I was twenty-one years of age; and, as I lacked seve- 
ral years of the prescribed figure, and was becoming very 
impatient to be doing something more than merely earning 
my victuals and clothes, I wrote a letter to my brother 
Joseph, whose lot had cast him into the then wilderness of 
Missouri, and who was now getting a very good salary in 
a store, in the main village on the river, stating the par- 
ticulars of my condition, and my anxiety to do something 
for myself, and for the benefit of our aged and indigent 
parents. 

In due course of mail, (which was more tedious then 
than now,) my brother Joseph's answer came to hand. 
He advised me by all means to join him in Missouri, and 
stated that his generous employer had been so well pleased 
with his conduct, that he designed sending him, with a 
branch of his establishment, to a new town about to be 
erected farther up the river, and for his sei^le^^ ^^^ V^ . 
give him one-balf of the profits. He said Yie ^o>A^ w^^^ 
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a clerk ; and that I, no doubt, would answer his purpose. 
He enclosed me fifty dollars to defray my expenses thither, 
which were to be repaid out of my salary. My salary was 
to be one hundred and twenty dollars the first year, besides 
my board — to be increased the next; and he had no doubt 
I would, in the course of a very few years, obtain an inte- 
rest in some one of the numerous establishments then 
springing up in all directions. My mind was made up to 
^0 to this new El Dorado, provided my parents consented. 
I consulted my preceptor, who neither advised me to go 
nor persuaded me to stay ; he was a conscientious and up- 
right man ; he acknowledged his inability to decide which 
would be the best course for me to pursue ; and so he re- 
ferred me to the counsel of my parents. 

An unpleasant occurrence in the office about this time, 
confirmed my desire to abandon my official station of de- 
puty clerk, and was well nigh involving my principal in 
difficulty. It was the law (and I believe it is so still), that 
every one entering into the holy state of matrimony, should 
first procure a written license from the county court clerk's 
office. It sometimes happened that the parties applying 
were strangers to the clerk or his deputy, and not unfre- 
quently they were inhabitants of some other county. If 
either of the parties were under twenty-one years of age, it 
was necessary to have the consent of the parent or guar- 
dian, and if the clerk issued his license without this requi- 
sition having been complied with, he was liable to a heavy 
penalty. On one or two occasions I had detected and de- 
feated fraudulent attempts to procure licenses. They had 
attempted to palm off on me counterfeit parents and guar- 
dians, without success ; and as I had been complimented 
for my sagacity, I felt a little proud of my acute discrirai- 
nation in such delicate cases. One day, however, I met 
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with more than my match, in a pretty, sprightly girl of six- 
teen. She was one of a party of four or five males and fe- 
males from a neighboring county, who entered my oflice 
early one morning in November. She was the first to 
speak, and as I remember the dialogue distinctly, I will 
repeat it verbatim. 

Miss H. Well, Mr. Shortfield, I suppose you know what 
we are after? 

Mr. S, A license, of course ; but you can't be accom- 
modated for four or five years to come. 

Miss H. How can you tell? Perhaps my father won't 
wish to keep me waiting so long — or suppose you were to 
fall in love with me — what then? Would you postpone 
your own happiness ? 

Mr.S . (considerably confused.) In the latter event, I 
would, if unsuccessful in obtaining your father's consent,* 
run off with you to the Gretna Green, in Ohio, opposite 
Maysville. 

Miss H. Oh, but I would not consent to that. I have 
read of too many false priests and faithless lovers. I don't 
think I would trust you. I would rather rely upon my 
own wit to get the license. I could do it! Woman's wit 
can cheat the very "old boy!" 

Mr. S. Yes, but woman's youth and beauty could hardly 
be mistaken by any clerk for age and wrinkles. (As I 
said this, I glanced at a female seated beside her, who was 
to be the bride in this instance, and who bore unmistakable 
signs of being upwards of forty.) 

Miss H. Better late than never — don't you say so, aunt? 

The Aunt. But it's not so very late with me, I'm sure. 
Yet I suppose he will make no scruple about my age. 

Mr. S. Oh no! And yet I camiol \)etem^N!ti^ w'^^^'Sr 
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sity of one of your years running away from home to get 
married. 

The Groontj who was about thirty years of age. I will 
explain that to you. Her father and I had a personal diffi- 
culty, and he forbade me the house. 

Mr. S. But the clerk of your own county could have no 
objection to issue the license, seeing you are both of age. 

Miss H. But then the romance of the thing, Mr. S.; con- 
sider that. I said there ought to be a clandestine marriage, 
and there shall be; I always loved runaway matches, 
although I would not run away myself, and I am deter- 
mined to enjoy the fun of this one. So just go to work, 
Mr. Deputy. I only wish my aunt was about seventeen, 
so that I could give you a specimen of woman's wit. I 
would cheat you, as sure as you live. I have heard all 
about your keenness in detecting cheats, but then the men 
undertook the business. 

Mr, S. And I should like to have an opportunity to try 
your wit. If it was yourself, instead of your aunt, you 
would- certainly have to return without a husband. 

Miss H. That I wouldn't ! I'd have the license, and a 
magistrate, and be married in this very room, in spite of 
you! 

This vehement outburst produced much merriment. I 
proceeded without farther colloquy to fill up the blanks, 
and on asking the name of the lady, tite aunt, forcing a 
blush, came forward and said, Juliet Frances Hamilton. 
The license was duly signed, and delivered to the groom. 
About this time the lively young girl complained of a sud- 
den indisposition, and asked me in a beseeching tone if I 
could procure her a glass oi fresh water. As I rose to get 
the g)ass, I perceived two men standing outside of the 
o^ce near the back window, whlda roused m^ ^>\^\C\c\<^ti^ 
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that there was something mysterious, if not wrong, in the 
proceeding. I ran across the street, however, for the water, 
and returned in the space of about three minutes, having 
been detained that length of time by the young man of 
whom 1 obtained it, who insisted upon giving the glass a 
thorough washing. When I entered, I saw that the two 
gentlemen who had been standing behind the office, had 
joined the party within, and one of them was a magistrate 
of the place, noted for his practical jokes. 

"It's all over now, Mr. S.," said Miss H., when she 
took the glass from her lips, her pallor being now succeeded 
by one of the most crimson blushes I ever beheld. 

" I am glad you have recovered," said I; " you certainly 
look better than you did." 

" That is not what I mean," she replied; "I mean the 
wedding is over. You must excuse haste — but we were 
really too impatient to wait till you got back — were we 
Dot, husband ?" And as she said this, she clasped the arm 
of the groom. The truth then flashed upon me at once. 
The aunt had assumed the name of the niece, and the young 
girl had planned and executed a cheat upon me, sure 
enough ! That was the last license issued by me. The 
party was not overtaken by the girl's father for several 
weeks. But the groom's friends mustered in his defence, 
and after several gun-shots, and some wounds, the couple 
were left together without farther molestation. The parent, 
however, for several months, had it in contemplation to 
commence legal proceedings against the clerk. 



I 
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CHAPTER II. 

After mature deliberation, my parents consented that I 
might join my elder brother in Missouri. Joseph was the 
pioneer of the family, and Providence seemed to crown his 
efforts with success. While I was building castles in the 
air, he had already amassed enough money to purchase our 
aged parents a substantial and comfortable dwelling in the 
village. And he was now about to begin business for him- 
self, with a fair prospect of earning as many hard dollars 
in reality, as the imaginary ones I had been dreaming 
about. 

Presto! change! No one had a greater facility of aban- 
doning old schemes, and launching his ideas in new chan- 
nels, than myself. This I attribute partly to ray desultory 
reading, and partly to the instability of my natural dispo- 
sition. No doubt for this cause I have failed in many un- 
dertakings, which might have had a successful termination, 
had they been perseveringly prosecuted. I have often 
been reproached for the habit, and exhorted to be patient. 
But it has had its advantages too ; for it has more than once 
instigated me to abandon bad practices, and impolitic pur- 
suits, which, if persisted in, might have terminated in in- 
glorious death, or in hopeless bankruptcy. 

My back was now completely turned upon the law. I 

sought no more the deep solitude of the woods to practice 

Demosthenic oratory. I consigned to the flames nearly all 

of my juvenile manuscripts, and put off all my philosophical, 

historical and poetical aspirations. Even at that early age 

Ijbad sent to the publishers of penpAvci\s t£VQ\^ V^ki^xx q\\^ 
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specimen of my compositions, to which no manner of at- 
tention had been paid. I was now determined to be a 
merchant, a millionaire, and nothing else. And when I 
returned with my princely equipage, my trunks stowed 
full of U. S. Bank notes, perhaps. Miss Blanche would 
not hesitate to be my bride. But she would certainly have 
hesitated then ; and her family made no efibrt to conceal 
their repugnance to my intimacy with her. Hers was one 
of the " first families," while mine was in the category of 
the opposite extreme. She had a snug independence, 
while I had nothing certain but the very dubious future 
before me. I suffered the throes of disappointed true 
love — and I believe the first love of boys of that age hap- 
pens, in a majority of cases, as mine did, to be fixed upon 
objects somewhat older than themselves. And, as in my 
case, the afiection is pretty generally reciprocated. Blanche, 
of course, would not marry me; and in truth I had not the 
impudence to ask her; but she could easily read all the un- 
mistakable signs in my eyes and visage, of a growing pas- 
sion ; and, in turn she was kind enough to permit me to 
understand that I was not indifferent to her. This thought 
was a constant solace to me during several long years of 
absence. But we will let the scroll of the future unroll 
itself. 

Once more I was upon the highway, trudging along in 
solitude, with my bundle at my back. This time I was 
not quite so oblivious as formerly of my condition, nor so 
happy in my meditations. Once or twice, as I thought of 
Blanche, and deplored my cruel fate, a moisture momen- 
tarily dimmed my eyes. But such emotions could not long 
hold one of my temperament. With a rather unusual 
fierceness and vehemence, I resolved lo m^Ve isv^ ^"a^ vcl 
the world, and to obtain wealth, whicVi,lb«gwiV.o^etc.w«%> 
3 
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was the great talisman by which man's worldly objects are 
secured. 

I reached Claysville, on the Licking river, about dark, 
which was not half the distance I had walked when I set 
out from the parental roof on the former occasion. This 
time I was tired, and had no appetite. My brother Jacob 
(another elder brother) dwelt at Claysville. He was a 
merchant in a small way, having bought his goods in Cin- 
cinnati on credit. He informed me that business was 
dull, and it was probable his creditors would sell him out 
before long under the hammer, unless some good luck 
turned up in his behalf. He likewise expected to be mar- 
ried in a few weeks. Both events came to pass shortly 
after my departure. 

At Claysville, I embarked on a flat boat loaded with 
produce for Cincinnati, the Licking river emptying into 
the Ohio, opposite that city. And now I was afloat upon 
the water, in a rude craft, and among profane men, who 
devoted all their time, when not working at the oars, to 
cards — men whom I had never seen before, and whose 
manners and conversation were coarse and vulgar in the 
extreme. For two days and nights I realized fully the 
horrors of one of my age in so forlorn a condition. In 
vain they strove to rally my spirits ; I was plunged into 
deep dejection. They were not really dishonest or vicious 
in their natures — indeed they manifested genuine compas- 
sion for me — but still I had never before been thrown 
among such rough associates, or subjected to such fare as 
sufficed for them. However, before we arrived at the 
mouth of the river, I became more cheerful, as I reflected 
upon the necessity I was under to make the most of the 
circumstances in which I was placed. 

When we arrived at the mouth of IW met^l ^^\A \.\x^ 
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flat boat captain three dollars for my passage, and hailing 
a skiff, I went over to the city, and put up at a hotel. I 
bought a trunk, in which I packed nay clothes; and, as I 
was now in buoyant spirits, everything around being novel 
to me, and wearing a cheerful aspect, I joined accompany 
of young men going that evening to the show. This was 
the celebrated " Infernal Regions," which I believe they 
keep there still. It was a place representing the abode of 
the damned. The clanking of chains, hissing of winged 
serpents, groans of the tormented, grins of the infernal spi- 
rits, and all represented in appalling propria personse; to say 
nothing of the muttering thunder, the flashing lightning, 
the sulphurous odors, &c., altogether made up a spectacle 
well worthy of its expressive appellation. Many of us, on 
first beholding this artificial pandemonium and its append- 
ages, were thrilled with affright ; but the scene soon be- 
came familiar to us, and we then amused ourselves by 
marking the eflfect produced on the countenances of the 
new visitors. One of the recesses containing some of the 
vilest sinners, was surrounded by a steel railing, which 
was kept charged by a concealed galvanic battery. The 
company were requested not to touch that railing, and most 
of them, being in the secret, kept aloof. One of the visit- 
ors, however, being a rough boatman, and in the western 
phrase, " pretty well corned," soon forgot the injunction, 
and unconsciously placed his hand upon the metal to steady 
himself. Instantaneously he was knocked down by the 
shock. This produced a burst of laughter at his expense. 
When he arose, he turned round with an air of defiance, 
and shook his fists at the company. As no one seemed 
inclined to accept his challenge, presently he very de- 
liberately leaned upon the railing again, k^ivti \i^ n'i'^'s^ 
knocked down. This time, when \ie atose^Ve ^jnjJX^^ ^^ 
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his coat, vest and hat, and throwing them in different direc- 
tions, while the company roared with laughter, exclaimed : 
" Now, CQme on ! Some one of you has knocked me down 
twice, and if he has any part of a man's spirit in him, he'll 
stand up to me face to face, and have a fair fight." We 
all laughed outright, which only enraged him the more. 
At length he was informed of his mistake, but not con- 
vinced of it, as he could not comprehend the modus ope" 
randi of the fluid. He was conveyed out by some of his 
companions, swearing, and uttering direful threats; and 
soon afterwards, we all returned to our lodgings, highly de- 
lighted with the entertainment, and somewhat shocked to 
think there was in reality, a prototype of the place we had 
viewed, into which we might ultimately be plunged, sure 
enough. I have often thought that this exhibition was 
calculated to do the rising generation some service. But 
no one of very weak nerves should venture to behold it. 

The next morning I went on board the first steamer I 
ever saw. It was the old low pressure Belvidere, with the 
cabin below, and only separated from the engine by a slight 
board partition. Being a mere stripling in appearance, and 
there being but few passengers engaged, the captain charged 
me only about half-price for the passage to St. Louis, 
twelve dollars — now one can go from Pittsburgh to St. Louis 
for ten dollars. The novelty of my condition, new and 
strange objects being hourly presented to my view, soon 
banished all painful thoughts from my mind. The cap- 
tain's son, the clerk of the boat, was about my age, and we 
were soon as intimate as old friends. Even then, as is too 
often the case now, the boat remained several days over 
the time appointed for it to start ; and during that time I 
was, of course, boarded and lodged without expense. And 
Jt was well it was so, fat after making som^ ^safcii>C\A ^^^v 
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lions to my wardrobe, and having paid my passage money 
in advance to secure my berth — there were no state rooms 
then — there remained barely sufficient cash in my purse to 
pay my expenses by stage coach, from St. Louis to the 
place of my destination. During this delay I felt no im- 
patience, for I was getting initiated into the mysteries of 
life upon the river, which afforded a constant fund of ex- 
citement. At night some would go to the theatre, or other 
place of amusement, while others remained on board, and 
amused themselves with cards, or other games. I declined 
the invitations to join any of these parties, partly from the 
condition of my finances, and partly because I occasionally 
witnessed among them some reckless exhibitions of depra- 
vity, to which I had not been accustomed. 

At length the Belvidere departed on her way down the 
Ohio, and the second day we arrived at Louisville. By 
this time I had become acquainted with all the officers and 
most of the passengers on board; and I went out in com- 
pany with some of them, the engineer, pilot, and the cap- 
tain's son, on an excursion to see the city. They led me 
into several places of bad resort, such as low tippling 
houses, &c.; but could not induce me to partake with them. 
They, however, induced me to indulge in a visit to the 
theatre ; as they assured me, after a nice calculation of the 
expenses to the end of my journey, (I having inconsider- 
ately exhibited to them the whole amount of my funds,) 
that I had sufficient means and need not stint myself. This 
was the first time I had ever witnessed a performance on 
the stage, and as the piece enacted happened to exemplify 
the tricks of miscreant sharpers upon unsuspecting stran- 
gers, it had the good effect of rousing my suspicions, and 
making me more cautious and guarded \tv u^^' \tv\.^xcoxvx^^ 
with those in whose company I had been VYito^iv. \viN"i\\x 
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they attempted to inveigle me into a farther exploration of 
the premises and vicinity; I refused them with some em- 
phasis, and at the hazard of giving offence, I embraced the. 
first opportunity of withdrawing from them unperceived. 

I left the theatre, alone, before the performance was 
over, and endeavored to find my way back to the boat. 
This was no easy thing to accomplish, for it was dark and 
raining. I wandered about for more than an hour in quest 
of the wharf, and to no purpose, although I sought informa- 
tion of every one I met. Their directions seemed to be 
contradictory, or I was incapable of comprehending them. 
I was now quite unhappy. My own calculations as to the 
sufficiency of my means to c^rry me to the end of my jour- 
ney, did not satisfy me ; and I was not without apprehen* 
sions of being robbed, if not murdered, in the streets. At 
length I found the Belvidere, and also four^d my compa- 
nions, who had arrived first, by a more direct route, and 
who had remained till the end of the play; which, by com- 
putation, proved that I had been wandering about to no 
purpose for more than an hour. The only revenge they 
took for my abrupt desertion of them, was an unfounded 
conjecture that I had been engaged in an affair of gallantry. 
This wounded me a little, ^hich only increased their mirth. 
My solemn protestations of innocence attracted the notice 
of one of the passengers, who had hitherto secluded him- 
self as much as possible from the company. This was Ge- 
neral Ashley, a member of Congress, from Missouri, as I 
learned during the last day of the voyage. He was an ex- 
tremely slim, tall man, advanced in years; his complexion 
was dark, his countenance grave and dignified, and its ex- 
pression enhanced by a pair of the blackest and most lust- 
rous eyes I ever beheld. ** They are only quizzing you, 
young man,'' said he; " your ingetvviovLs d^uial of the 
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charge is sufficient to convince me, for one, of your inno- 
cence. '^ This was said in a soothing tone, and at once 
attached me to the general. And he seemed to take a 
special liking to me. On learning that I was going to 
Missouri, he said that he was a resident of that state, and 
was pleased to see young men of intelligence going thither. 
I can easily excuse the compliment of the politician, when 
I reflect upon the service he did me. He afforded me 
valuable information in regard to the country ; and besides, 
did me another favor, as will be seen in the sequel, for 
which he deserved my lasting gratitude. 

The next morning, there being an abundance of water 
in the river, we crossed over the boiling falls without diffi- 
culty or accident, and proceeded on our way. At that 
time there were more snags in the river than at present, 
and although steamboats were not so numerous, yet disas- 
ters were by no means unfrequent. There was a portly 
Roman Catholic priest on board, who frequently expressed 
to me his apprehensions of danger, but always in a cheerful 
and half bantering manner. While he kept aloof from the 
rest of the passengers, he was very communicative with 
me. I conceived a liking for him, for there was a sim- 
plicity in his conversation that charmed me. He had been 
long a resident of Maryland, and was now going to the 
diocese of Missouri. He amused me with a recital of many 
of his adventures in this country, (he was a foreigner by 
birth,) in which was mingled no little humor, which served 
to pass the time agreeably ; but there was never anything 
in his anecdotes derogatory of his sacred calling. The first 
night after leaving Louisville, (where the priest embarked,) 
the boat was impeded a good deal by the masses of drift 
wood floating on the surface, and it was iv^e^^%^\'^ ^ci\s^^- 
times to stop the engine, (there was \)u\. one etv^'cve 'Osifexw^j 
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to prevent the wheels from being broken by the logs, and 
sometimes whole trees, drifting about us. About ten 
o'clock P. M., when the priest proposed to retire, he ascer- 
tained to his discomfort that he had been allotted a berth 
in the immediate vicinity of the wheel house. In vain he 
expostulated with the clerk : all the most desirable berths 
had been taken by the other passengers, and the of&cers of 
the boat. But he submitted to his fate with a good grace, 
remarking, '^ if any mishap befalls me, I shall lay the blame 
at your door." The clerk replied : **Yes; and if a snag 
should happen to send you to the devil before morning, 
you may tell the old boy it was my fault." I tendered my 
berth to the priest, which he peremptorily declined taking. 
The old gentleman very deliberately disrobed himself, and 
after a brief prayer sought repose in the place that had been 
assigned him. An hour afterwards I followed his example, 
as did most of the passengers. 

We had not been asleep many minutes, before we were 
all startled by a terrific crash, and springing to our feet, 
we beheld with dismay a huge snag, as large in diameter 
as a flour barrel, protruding some ten feet through the side 
of the cabin, and directly through the berth that had been 
occupied by the priest! Perceiving the old gentleman 
lying on the floor, I ran to him to ascertain the extent of 
his injuries, when to my surprise he rose up, still smiling, 
with an ebony crucifix in his hand, and declared that he 
felt no pain, and thought that he had received no hurt. 
The engine was ^instantly stopped, ahd it was ascertained 
that the snag had broken oflf at the water's edge, without 
doing farther injury than disabling the wheel and making 
an ugly hole through the side of the cabin. The pilot had 
run upon the snag on the right hand, while deviating from 
his course to avoid a floating tree on lli^ htboacd side. 
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The obtruding timber was soon removed by the carpenters, 
when we reached the shore, where we remained the rest 
of the night undergoing repairs. It was ascertained sure 
enough that the priest was uninjured, notwithstanding he 
had been knocked some fifteen feet from his berth ; and 
what was more extraordinary still, his watch, which had 
been cast as far in another direction, was likewise unin- 
jured, and running. But the greatest miracle of all was, 
that his money, which be had carried loosely in his pocket, 
consisting of gold and silver coins, and which had been 
scattered in every direction, was all recovered. Instead 
of venting reproaches on the clerk, the good old man ut- 
tered nothing but exclamations of joy, that he bad been so 
signally spared. The only request he made, was to be 
permitted to place his mattress on the floor of the cabin, 
and sleep there, which was accorded him. 

For several days there was no other incident worth re- 
membering, and the voyage became tedious. At that day 
it was the universal practice on the western rivers, for the 
passengers to pass away the time at cards. Even my 
friend the general, made one at a game, and invited me to 
join the party. I did not refuse, as we played merely for 
amusement. I knew but little of whist, or any other game, 
but they soon taught me to play pretty well ; and I confess 
it was not long before I conceived a fondness for that spe- 
cies of amusement. 

The night before we reached St. Louis, while we were 
lying at the shore, the pilot, engineer and captain's son, 
induced me to join them in a game of loo, not for money, 
but simply for grains of coffee. The old general sat a 
small distance apart, looking on, but said nothing. Two 
or three times ^xiccessivAy I succeeded m mtiTvvii% ^'Ooa 
grains. At last the engineer, (a man o£ ^gaiu^iG evl^^nr\v^ 
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is yet living, I believe,) said that kind of a game was 
child's play, and that he would play no more, unless the 
grains were to represent something, he cared not how small 
the value. I was flushed with my success, and being un- 
willing to relinquish the sport, agreed that we should begin 
again, with sixteen grains each, each grain representing 
a picayune, and the pilot should be the banker. This was 
satisfactory, and so the game went on. My success con- 
tinued, and by degrees the most of the cofiee found its way 
to my side of the board. When one after another found 
himself broken, I perceived, without making any objec- 
tion, for I was winning it all, that he replenished his means 
by handing an additional dollar to the banker, and getting 
sixteen more grains. Of course it w^s not long before the 
tide turned, as they were all confederated to pluck me. 
Soon my winnings were all gone, and I found myself minus 
the dollar originally invested. I betrayed some anxiety, 
but did not, in my eagerness, hesitate to invest another 
dollar, hoping for a return of my good luck. But I hoped 
in vain. Dollar afler dollar disappeared, and my very 
fingers trembled with excitement. When I perceived that 
I had nothing remaining but a five dollar bill, in agony of 
heart I rose from the table, and declared I would play no 
more. I said I had done wrong, and confessed that I de- 
served to lose my money. It was in vain they attempted 
to persuade me that by venturing a little more, I might get 
it all back again. I had ventured too far already. I told 
them that the bill was all I had left, and as that would not 
suffice to pay my stage fare, I intended to undergo the pe- 
nance of completing my journey on foot. But I had not 
sounded the depth of my losses yet. Upon reckoning up 
the number of grains on the table, it was found that there 
were some sixty ^ four more than had been ^i\^ Iq^^% ^^ 
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there had been ^' cheating round that board." Although I 
certainly had no participation in that part of the game, I 
was reluctantly constrained to pay my proportion of the defi- 
ciency, which bereft me of another dollar. 

I turned away in disgust from this, the first instance of 
my gambling; and when the party dispersed, General Ash- 
ley remarked to me, that my pluckers were a set of swin- 
dlers, and that the ofiScers of many of the boats at that time, 
were pretty much of the same description, depending more 
upon making money in that way from unwary passengers, 
than by their salaries. In reply to a suggestion of mine, 
he said it would be best not to molest them, but to leave 
it to time and experience to correct the evil. He then ten- 
dered ine as a loan the amount of money he supposed I 
would need, which I inconsiderately declined taking. 

When we reached St. Louis, on, I believe, the tenth day, it 
was getting dark. I separated from the crowd on landing 
and set out alone, entire stranger as I was, in quest of 
cheap lodgings. I went up Main street, at that time quite 
j a dififerent looking avenue from what it is now, until I came 
I to a small hotel, or rather tavern, on the right (and side. 
I I forget whether it was the " United States," the "Eagle," 
or the " Washington;" but I remember that it was a dimi- 
nutive, dirty concern. After agreeing upon terms, I re- 
turned with a porter to the boat, and removed my baggage 
;' to my new qtiarters. No chamber was given me ; there 
was not so much as a parlor or sitting room ; and all the 
guests were packed into the bar-room, which was filled 
I with the fumes of tobacco, and the worse odors of adulte- 
I rated liquors. There were not even chairs to sit on ; only 

I rude benches, without backs. And to add to my dUcom.- 
fort, the already riotous and profane com^^^tv^ ^x^^^tiX. ^'^'^ 
) Joined b/ the pilot and engineer of iVie ^eW\<i^'i^^- ^^^ 
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long afler they entered, the bell rang for supper, and I me- 
chanically followed the rough herd to a back room, where 
a table was scantily furnished, adorned with the dark frag- 
ments of dilapidated crockery, broken and rusty knives and 
forks, and surrounded with long greasy benches, similar to 
those in the bar-room. There were black coffee, black 
bread, fried potatoes and cabbage, and a most overwhelming 
odor of onions and garlic. I sat down; but did not desire 
the waiter to "holp me" — and as I did not ask for any- 
thing, of course I got nothing. 

When I rose from the table, I sallied out, dark as it was, 
and somewhat inclement, (it was February,) to endeavor to 
find something in the novelty of the scene to dissipate my 
painfully gloomy thoughts. Chance directed my steps to 
the Post-office, and to my half-furtive inquiry for letters, 
to my surprise one was handed me. I read it by the light 
of the lamp near the window. It was from Blanche, and 
ran thus: ^^Luke — "(there had been a " Dear" prefixed, 
which had been rubbed out, and substituted by a *' Dr." 
which had likewise been obliterated, before sealing the let- 
ter) — ** I suppose you will be astonished to receive this 
letter from me ; you know I promised only to reply to your 
letters ; but I have just been thinking how unhappy and 
forlorn one must be in your condition, alone in the world, 
so far from home, among strangers; and I could not resist 
the inclination to throw into your sad lot a single little 
grain of comfort, provided a cheering word from your old 
school-mate Blanche, would suffice. I am aware what a 
botheration the discovery of my conduct would occasion 
in my uncle's family ; but still, as I have a monitor within 
which tells me there can be no great harm in it, I am bold 
enough to write the first letter, inasmuch as it is not a love 
better. It is nothing of the kind| LwVe. \ ^m m^x^^ ^^'w 
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friend, which you must distinctly understand. It will be 
many years, perhaps, before you will be in a condition to 
marry any one ; and by that time, if I were to remain sin- 
gle, they would be calling me an old maid. No, Luke, I 
am not even dreaming of love matters; I only want to 
encourage a friend whom I esteem, to struggle manfully 
against the adverse waves of the world; and to rely, with 
a heart steadily virtuous and upright, upon his own exer- 
tions for success. And you mil succeed, if you do right; 
and I hope it will be right speedily. You must not for- 
get to write me as you promised. Enclose the letters in 
those to your mother. Good-by, and believe, however 
rudely fortune may treat you, you will always have ^ friend 
in Blanche." 

Slowly, tenderly, and with suffused eyes, I placed the 
letter within my vest, next to my heart. Whatever had 
been the intensity of my feelings of attachment for Blanche 
before, there could be no longer any doubt as to their pre- 
cise nature now. That arrow, which had sped on the 
wings of the wind so many hundred miles, had most efiec- 
tually done its office. Never had Cupid tatcen a truer aim. 
It was a dead shot. 

When I returned to the inn, I desired to be shown to 
my lodgings. The barkeeper, with the remaining inch of 
a tallow candle in his hand, went before, and we ascended 
to the second floor, which was next to the roof. The 
naked and dingy joists were exposed over head, and be- 
tween them I saw the light of heaven through sundry holes 
above. As we pushed open the creaking door, I had 
heard a rushing, scampering noise within, which ^radaa.11^ 
subsided as we entered. When 1 \oo\sLeA. tow\:kdi^\ ^w^^ 

perceive nothing in motion; but I SBiV* «l iii^sXfttv^^'^ ^"^^^^ 
4 
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on the lip of my conductor. The walls were in the same 
unfinished condition as the ceiling. There was no car- 
pet. But there were half a dozen beds in the room, each 
of them having two or three occupants. By a conrulsive 
efTort I threw off my coat, and placed it on the back of an 
old chair. 

** You'd better not leave your clothes there," said my 
conductor. 

" Why?" I inquired. 

'^ Because the rats are sometimes troublesome here, and 
have been known to carry off gentlemen's clothes before 
morning," he replied. 

" Then where shall I place them?" I asked. 

" Tie them up in your handkerchief, your shoes and all, 
and then fasten the bundle to this string suspended from the 
joist. The noise you heard when we came in was made by 
the rats scampering away. But when I take the light out, 
they will return." 

" Friend," said I, very deliberately putting on my coat 
again, "I hope you will take no offence ; but, if I live, I 
shall not remain in this house to-night." 

" Nobody can blame you," he replied in an under tone; 
^' I wish I could leave it myself, but the landlord will not 
pay me any wages if I go before my engagement is up. 
Those tough old boatmen don't mind them much; but 
there's no telling but what a hundred or two of big Nor- 
ways might succeed in cutting your throat before morning. 
Almost every night somebody gets bk." 

My mind was made up. I had now but four dollars in 

my pocket, which were reduced to three, after paying for 

my supper^ and hiring a porter to carry my trunk away; but 

/ went directly to the £Jity Hotel, and demanded a good 

room, with as much assurance as \i I WOl \i^^ \5[iwskS»ti^v 
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I resolved to call upon my friend, General A., the next 
morning, and avail myself of his generous offer. That 
determined upon, I threw myself on a comfortable bed, and 
slept soundly till morning. 

I lost no time in waiting upon General A. , at his residence 
on the morrow; and on learning my business, he spread 
open before me his well-filled pocket-book, and told me 
to take as much as I wanted, which I couid repay at any 
future time when it might be convenient. I took but 
ten dollars ; and, afler expressing my thanks, and pro- 
mising faithfully to enclose the like sum to him, out of the 
first money I should receive, took my leave, and wended 
my way with a light heart to the stage office, and was 
booked for Franklin, the place of my destination. 

The next morning I set out in the coach. The road was 
soft and deep, there being then, as is the case, I believe, 
yet, no paved or Macadamized roads in Missouri. On the 
second day, I remember a little incident which came nigh 
placing me in an unpleasant predicament. When ascend- 
ing a hill, the passengers had to get out and walk, to enable 
the horses to drag up the heavy stage. Near the road, and 
running paralld with it, we perceived a very pretty little 
animal about the size of a rabbit. The driver told me to 
catch it, assuring me it was one of a kind easily taken. I 
made a dash at it, and, instead of running away, it only 
paused, and erected its tail, assuming a menacing attitude. 
Just then one of the passengers, remembering that I must 
in a few moments r^ume my seat by his side, called out 
for me to desist, and informed me that it was a polecat. 
He spoke just in time to save me. I was well content to 
withstand the laughter of the company on escaping such 
an odoriferous salutation as was threaleiveA me. ^o ^ck\i^\^ 
had I been taking my leave of the stage, \\\e^ ^oviJA'WNe. 
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permitted me to catch the tartar. Such is a specimen of 
western practical jokes. 

Here I had my first view of a prairie, and I was charmed 
with it. I could easily fancy how beautiful it would be 
when the warm breezes of May should cause the various 
wild flowers to adorn it. And then, for the first time, I 
beheld the prairie hen or grouse in countless numbers; and 
ever and anon flocks of deer in the distance. 



CHAPTER III. 

In due course of time we arrived at the new town of 
Franklin, situated in the woods, some two miles from the 
river. The old town, which had been once the largest 
village above St. Louis, was rapidly undergoing one of 
the saddest processes incident to western villages on the 
great streams. The capricious and rightly-termed '' Mad 
Missouri," was undermining and washing away the original 
town. More than two-thirds of it had already disappeared ; 
and the inhabitants were then bestirring themselves to save 
what wrecks they could of their property. They were re- 
moving the buildings themselves (mostly frame) back to 
the hills; and the new village in the woods presented the 
grotesque appearance of a new town built in a measure of 
old materials. 

My brother gave me a hearty welcome, and furnished 

me the means to discharge my debt to General Ashley. 

And now began my career as a Western Merchant. I 

found my position altogether a novel, and by no means an 

unpleasant one. I soon perceived VWV V\i^ xa^^CiWtiV ^^^ 
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an important individual in society. His standing took pre- 
cedence even of that of the professional gentlemen, who, 
at that day, at least, were rarely in affluent circumstances. 
Indeed, the merchants in a manner monopolized all the 
wealth in the country, and wielded the popular influence. 

One of the partners in the establishment, which was to 
send a branch up the river under the charge of my bro- 
ther Joseph, was daily expected to arrive on his return with 
the goods from Philadelphia. Letters had been received 
from him, announcing his arrival at St. Louis, a few days 
after my departure from that port. He stated that he would 
come up the river with his goods on the steamboat loway, 
which would be ready to start about the first of April, and 
might be looked for at Franklin, by the 15th. Boats were 
"few and far between" then, and some of them consumed 
two weeks, instead of two days (as now), in ascending the 
river. 

About this time my brother and myself set off on horse- 
back up the river, to see that the building for our new 
store should be completed and in readiness to receive the 
goods. Towards noon, we arrived opposite the famous new 
town of Pike Bluff, and after some delay in consequence 
of the great number of emigrants' wagons which were 
waiting to get across, we were ferried over the turbulent 
stream in a flat, rickety, open boat. We ascended the 
hill and beheld the town. It consisted alone of the new 
store-house, in a half finished condition. It was composed 
of hewed logs, the chinks betwixt them not being yet plas- 
tered up. It had a roof on, however, and afforded a shelter. 
The workmen were th'at day just sawing out openings for 
the doors. We prevailed on them to concentrate all their 
forces on one of the rooms, (there were lo\)e *^ws\.V^o^^?)lO«v 
about twenty feet square,) so that it m\gyv\.\>e ^\xeV^^ft^^^^^ 
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in some degree of completion, provided the goods should 
happen to arrive a few days before the time appointed. 
They cheerfully complied, and exerted themselves to the 
utmost of their ability. The ugly interstices between the 
huge logs, were soon filled with clay and lime, and white- 
washed on the inside. A counter was erected, and shelves 
put up. 

I remained with the workmen while my brother returned 
to Franklin, with the understanding that he would come 
up on the boat with the goods. All was bustle and cu- 
riosity. The people for miles round came in every day 
to inquire when the goods would arrive. There was but 
one store in the whole county, which was situated a con- 
siderable distance in the interior, and the beginning of a 
new town on the river, by means of the establishment of a 
store there, made a considerable noise in that community. 
I soon became acquainted with everybody ; and after the 
first sight a mutual familiarity exists in new countries. I 
must own that I felt flattered by the novel importance of 
my position, being a sort of centre of attraction ; and as I 
was not deficient in personal address, made the most of 
my advantage for the interest of the concern. Without the 
slightest knowledge of the value of merchandise, it was 
yet no difficult matter for me to produce the impression that 
OUT goods would be sold under the prices the good people 
had been in the habit of paying for similar articles; and, 
in consequence, the anxiety grew more intense on their part 
for them to arrive. 

It was not long before I had explored every part of the 
town. The site was high and dry, but unfortunately bro- 
ken up immensely by abrupt hills and deep hollows. With 
the exception of the road which led from the ferry to. the 
prairie, and the small space of ground^ soui^fotV^^i'S V^^wVj 
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feet, on \7hich the store was situated, and a few transverse 
deer paths, every foot of the town was covered with bushes, 
brambles and trees. And these in many parts were im- 
penetrably united by complete webs of wild vines. More 
than once in my explorations, I was under the necessity of 
using my knife as a means of extrication. Not unfre- 
quently, the weather being now warm and pleasant, I was 
startled and terrified by the warning sound of the rattle- 
snake. The deer leaped through the bushes within forty 
feet of me ; and the wild turkey crossed my path with 
seeming unconcern. These little incidents gave an addi- 
tional glow to my anticipations of future enjoyment. 

I have said that the building my brother and myself 
were to occupy, was the only one in town. This was an 
error, provided a mud shanty of eight by ten feet dimen- 
sions, might be considered a second house. This hovel 
was occupied by a Canadian Frenchman, who had married 
an American woman in the vicinity, and who dwelt there 
only at intervals, when he returned from his annual expe- 
ditions far up the river, with the fur and trading company, 
of which General Ashley was the proprietor. But there 
was another house in the suburbs of the town, accessible 
by a narrow serpentine path, (literally, as well as figura- 
tively,) through the hazel bushes, along one of the ridges 
terminating at the intersection of one of the valleys. This 
was a dwelling built somewhat after the fashion of our 
store, only the logs were not hewed; they were merely 
barked. The crevices, however, were stopped sufficiently 
to hide objects within ; and the clap-board roof afiforded 
tolerable shelter from ordinary rains. This house was oc- 
cupied by Mr. White and his family. This was an amiable 
family, recently removed from V\Tgviv\«L, ^^ow \!tvfe "i^\svfe'^ 
river,) with the wreck of what bad onc^beeu ^\i ^vsi^^Sav 
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tune. The wreck consisted of some half dozen superanna* 
ated negroes, and about a dozen of their children and grand- 
children. Mr. White had met with misfortune by being 
too kind and generous to his friends. To relieve them 
from pressing pecuniary difficulty, he had become security 
for them, and the return made for such benefits conferred, 
was the entailment on his family of permanent distress. His 
two plantations, one inherited by himself, and one by his 
wife, were sold to meet his liabilities ; and the surplus pro- 
ceeds, after discharging the debts not of his own contracting, 
merely sufficed to defray his expenses to the far west, and 
to buy him a few scanty acres in the wilds of Missouri. His 
family consisted of himself, his wife, his wife's sister, and 
three children, one son and two daughters, all nearly 
grown, and pretty well educated. But notwithstanding 
the privations they had endured, I (}o not remember to 
have met with a more happy family in my life. Their 
uninterrupted cheerfulness, and unassumed contentment, 
in the comparatively miserable condition to which they 
had been so heartlessly reduced, afibrded a most convincing 
exemplification of the consolations and advantages of re- 
ligion to those in adversity; and it may be hoped that its 
benefits apply as well to conditions of prosperity, though 
perhaps not often with the same force and effijct. With 
this family my brother and myself engaged to board, for 
about one dollar and a half a week, each. 

Nevertheless, Mr. White, in Missouri, was regarded as 
a rich man, and his daughters, Mary and Ellen, were 
looked upon as heiresses. The fact that he possessed 
some twenty negroes, old and young, made him somewhat 
famous there as. a man of wealth. That he had no con- 
siderahle real estate, in Missouri, where land of the very 
best description could be had for one doWui ^nd ^ o^"^\V^t 
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per acre, was a matter of no importance. His credit was 
unlimiiedj that bane of improvident families; and every 
species of property he might desire, was easily attainable. 
In truth, Mr. White's circumstances and prospects were 
equal, if not superior in most respects, to those of the gene- 
rality of the inhabitants of the country. His cheerfulness 
extended to his servants, who made the little huts they 
occupied in the rear of the rude mansion, vocal with their 
" Old Virginny*' songs. With a hearty good-will they drove 
the oxen, and ploughed up tbe virgin soil of the prairie a 
mile or so distant, which as yet belonged to the govern- 
ment, but which Mr. White designed at some convenient 
day in future to purchase. Mr. White followed the ex- 
ample of others ; and at that early day it was rarely the 
case that any one fortunately possessing the ability, dared 
to incur the odium of entering public lands cultivated by 
previous settlers. 

By the 15th April, we had the room, originally designed 
for the counting-room, shelved round, and prepared for the 
reception of the goods. The cash-drawer was ready, and 
I had cut a hole through the counter to slip the money into 
it. We postponed making a desk, until we could empty 
one of the shoe or hat boxes for that purpose. The last 
thing we did on the memorable morning of the 16th, was 
to put a lock on the door, and a bolt on the window shutter. 

About ten o'clock A. M., the people began to arrive. 
The first that came were from below, some eight miles 
down the river, who had distinctly heard the steamer puff- 
ing on her way up. At that day the steamboats puffed, 
and coughed, and wheezed immensely louder than they 
now do. These voluntary messengers had spread the 
news as they came along, and many olViei^ WJvft^^^'^^'a^ 
to town to see the new goods landed. 
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It was not long before the cough of the boat could be 
heard at Pike Bluff, and she was only hid from vie^ by 
an intervening island. By the time I had procured three 
or four wagons with ox teams to haul the goods up the 
hill, the boat had landed, having our goods on board sure 
enough, and my brother Joseph, also. 

Some six or seven boxes of dry-goods, and thirty or 
forty other packages of less size and value, piled up on the 
river bank, made the people stare ; and my brother and 
myself were regarded as young merchant Croesuses. And 
some six thousand dollars worth of goods made a respectable 
pile, even then : but at this day of low prices, when two 
hundred dollars worth of dry-goods will fill a W box, that 
sum would make a very different show on the bank of any 
river. There were other descriptions of merchandise be- 
sides dry-goods. Hardware, queensware, shoes, hats, 
sugar, coffee, salt, spice, pepper, dye-stuffs, medicines, 
(calomel and barks in enormous quantities,) besides a long 
catalogue of other articles, made up the merchant's assort- 
ment in Missouri, eighteen years ago. And the beauty of 
the business was, no flaming advertisements or red-letter 
hand bills were required to make known the establishment 
of a new store in a new place. Every one took an in- 
terest in it, and lost no opportunity of spreading the news 
far and wide. In the hearty welcome the farmers gave 
every new merchant, there was a deep policy which we 
did not perceive at the time. It was natural that each 
** new-comer" would increase the competition, and the 
more competition that existed, of course the lower would 
be the prices. And at that time, it must be confessed by 
every old western merchant who may chance to peruse 
these memoirs, we made splendid profits. *' One per 
cent, '^ as the trader termed it, wben \\e eoVA ^yi ^\\\d^ tVi^t 
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cost one dollar for two, was no unusual figure ; and although 
the merchant would only sell some ten or twelve thousand 
dollars worth per annum, instead of twenty or thirty thou- 
sand, as at this day, yet his balance sheet generally exhibited 
a more satisfactory result than it has done in more modern 
times. 

My first day as a merchant, or rather as a merchant's 
clerk, was a busy day. The opening and marking of 
goods, and placing them in order on the shelves, occupied 
the whole of the day, retarded and obstructed as we were 
continually, by the remarks and inquiries of the eager 
crowd around us. Every piece of goods taken from the 
boxes was subjected to the inspection of the bystanders ; 
and it woald have been impolitic to have repulsed this in- 
terference. It was our policy to cultivate the good will of 
all. But there was a mark beyond which they could not 
go, or rather they could not go through it at all. Several 
of them had been either merchants or merchants' clerks 
themselves, in Virginia, or Kentucky ; and had secretly 
conspired to ascertain our private mark, proposing to de- 
rive advantage from a knowledge of the cost of the goods. 
One of them had the following letters pencilled on a slip 
of paper: b^PaVkVmVtV; another c^lVa^nVh^i«r^t*^; 
hoping by comparison with the letters placed on the tickets, 
to find that we made use of the same letters so long used 
by other merchants. But they were mistaken ; and their 
countenances exhibited unequivocal signs of disappoint- 
ment when they began to inspect our letters, which were 
as follows : s^uVb'*d*t*hVv^z^ They gave it up in de- 
spair, and relied upon our generosity not to impose upon 
them. 

Towards night all our inquisitive com^^tv^X^^xi^^'ccsa.Tc^ 
of tbem promising to bring in theu mv^s ^xid^ Al^n^^Va^^ 
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the next day, or in a few days, when we should be in readi- 
ness to wait upon them. After night, and deep in the 
night, the labors of my brother and myself continued. The 
practiced merchant will need no special assurance from me, 
to believe that it was no slight undertaking for us to open, 
mark, and properly arrange, ready for business, six thou- 
sand dollars' worth of goods in one day and evening. At 
length our labors were completed, and we sat down on the 
log steps before the door to rest, and to arrange our plans 
for the next day. But we were completely exhausted, and 
mused long in silence. The loneliness of the scene made 
a deep impression on me. The moon was midway in the 
heavens, casting down a flood of light, which made the 
smallest objects distinctly visible. The river, so turbid by 
day, resembled a sheet of liquid silver by night. The 
trees that fringed its margin, and those around us, were 
perfectly motionless, not the slightest breath of air dis- 
turbing the repose of their half-grown leaves. The only 
sound we heard was the plaintive note of a solitary whip- 
poorwill. The stillness which brooded over the scene, 
threw but a momentary shade of melancholy over Joseph, 
as he was less susceptible of poetical influences than my- 
self. His mind was more inclined to dive into the chances 
of the future, than to dwell upon the past ; and I found all 
my romantic meditations suddenly put to flight by the fol- 
lowing inquiry : 

" Luke, how much do you say we will sell to-morrow?" 

" I suppose,"*said I, after some little bewilderment and 
hesitation, '' about seventy-five dollars' worth." 

*' How much of it do you think will be in cash ?" 

" I predict about half." 

*' That is your belief," said he, smiling ; " now I will 
make a guess, I say we wiW aeW otie \i\xti'\t^vi^ <Si^\W%' 
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worth, seventy-five of which will be in ready money. It 
is always the case that the first day's sales in a new esta- 
blishment, exhibit a larger proportion of cash than they do 
afterwards. At first the really good and responsible men 
feel a delicacy in asking to be credited. They wait to 
have their undoubted responsibility made known to us by 
their neighbors. This is the pride and pleasure a rich 
man enjoys in a community ; and when you shall have- 
learned to flatter this vanity in a dexterous manner, you 
will possess one of the requisites of the merchant. On the 
other hand, it is quite natural for those men who are ^ not 
good,' in mercantile parlance, to thrust themselves -boldly 
forward at the beginning, presuming we are ignorant of 
their inability to pay, and endeavor to obtain credit. Of 
this class you nRist beware, and keep constantly on your 
guard. Mr. White has kindly consented to furnish me 
with information which will be of service. He has given 
me th^ names of most of the ^ good' men, for ten or fif- 
teen miles round ; you will find the list in the cash-drawer. 
You can easily refer to it when people are looking at the 
goods, without any one perceiving what you are doing. 
And when you find any one present in the ^ good' list, it 
will not be difiBcult for you to intimate to him in a low 
tone, so as not to be overheard by the rest, that you will 
be happy to sell him whatever he may need, on a credit of 
six months ; at the end of six months, if he is not ready 
to pay, we will take his note, bearing ten per cent, in- 
terest, which, you will remember, is the legal rate in Mis- 
souri. We must sell all we can to ^ good' men on time; 
they are not so particular about the prices as those who buy 
for cash. Nevertheless, when we can get the money down, 
it is still better; and it will be weW tot vjis^viVi^Tv^^^^x- 
5 
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ceive any one has the cash about him, to endeavor to get 
it all, before we hint anything about credit." 

*' Very well,'' I replied; "but must I always adhere to 
the selling prices marked on the goods, in figures?" 

"I was just about to speak on that subject," said he ; 
"and it is one of the most difficult parts of the business to 
manage adroitly. It is better learned by observation than 
by verbal directions. To cash buyers the prices should be 
as uniform as possible — and only varied in consideration 
of the quantity they buy. In regard to the others, there is 
always more or less risk of ultimate loss when goods are 
sold on time. The ' good' man to-day, may be ruined 
by some unforeseen mishap to-morrow. But there are cer- 
tain degrees of risk between which you must learn to discri- 
minate. For instance there is Dr. Greeilleaf, living some 
six miles out in the prairie, who is worth twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, and his neighbor Gates, not worth one thou- 
sand dollars. Neither of them is in debt, and both are 
responsible for any amount they will be likely to desire to 
purchase on credit. But still the probability of the latter 
* breaking 'before the former, should either of them *fall 
through,' is quite apparent. Hence, one is safer than the 
other; and hence, it would be both just and politic for us 
to put goods a shade lower to the former than the latter — 
but with a sly injunction that the price is not to be told to 
any one, which is another means of pleasing a rich man, 
for all like to be made conscious of the realization of the 
advantages which wealth is supposed to confer.- You will 
soon become acquainted with these and a thousand other 
peculiarities of the people. A village store is one of the 
best places in the world to learn human nature." 

By this time I complained of weariness, and we got up 
to make arrangements for sleep, ^e V^^ Tvo\i^^\ W\.vt 
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Tvas a part of the western merchant's discipline to sleep 
without one. It was not long before the litter was swept 
from the floor, and two pallets, consisting of coarse cotton 
cloth and blankets, with two pieces of flannel as pillows, 
were in readiness to receive ouf weary limbs. 

It was in vain I sought repose. My over- wrought sys- 
tem refused to slumber. A feverish excitement possessed 
my brain, and I turned and tossed on my hard bed for 
more than an hour, without enjoying any of the benefits of 
^nature's sweet restorer.' Once I placed my hand beyond 
my scanty couch, and my fingers dropped into a crack in 
the floor about an inch wide. I had noticed a number of 
these crevices in the day time, but had then attached no 
importance to them. Now my active imagination did not 
fail to conjure up all kinds of venomous serpents, gliding 
but a few inches beneath us. I fancied that some of them 
had ascended into the room, and might be in the fatal coil 
near my head, ready to bury their fangs in the first one of 
us that should move. By a convulsive effort I succeeded 
in springing into a chdir on which my clothes were placed, 
and after igniting a lucifer match, and casting a hurried 
glance at my brother to see that he was safe, proceeded to 
light a candle. My movement awoke Joseph, who sat up- 
right in amazement, and demanded the cause of my strange 
conduct. I told him that there were serpents under the 
floor, the house not being underpinned ; that I was sure I 
had heard them moving about under the place where I 
had been lying; and that there was nothing to prevent 
them from entering the room through the ample crevices in 
the floor. Joseph reproached me with silly dreaming; but 
at the same time he rose slowly from his position, and 
looked cautiously around him. He VVi^iv ^o^q'*^^^ \si'^ ^"^^ 
ample J and placed his pallet on Ihe covmVet, "XXv^ ^wis^^'^ 
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was just long enough between the window and the angle 
where it turned towards the partition wall, to admit of our 
lying full length on it without touching each other's feet. 
My head was just under the window, and his in the oppo- 
site direction. Our feet met in the centre, or were only a 
few inches apart. By degrees I sank into an unquiet slum- 
ber on my narrow bed. But I was restless, and moved 
about a good deal during the night. Once I was awakened 
by my feet coming in contact with the floor, and just in 
time to arrest my head, which was rapidly following them. 

"What's the matter now, Luke?" inquired Joseph, 
lifting his head in the profound darkness that reigned 
around — I supposed that to be his attitude from the eleva- 
tion of his voice. 

"Oh, nothing. I merely rolled off the counter, but did 
not hurt myself," said I. 

" Why, Luke," replied he, "the counter is thirty inches 
wide. A western merchant ought to be able to sleep with- 
out inconvenience, on a board of eighteen inches width." 

By this time I had composed my limbs for another trial. 
But I was doomed to meet with but little success that 
night. I could only attain a semi-repose ; my mind was 
incessantly disturbed by frightful dreams. Once more I 
fancied that I was about to become the victim of a rattle- 
snake ; and just as it was in the act of springing upon me, 
I awoke. At that instant I heard a low rubbing sound, 
and felt a slight movement against the top of my head. 
For a moment I remained horror-stricken, and utterly at a 
loss what to do. If I moved, I might be bitten — wherea& 
it was said that a snake, and particularly the rattlesnake, 
would never strike an inanimate object. These thoughts 
rushed through my brain with the rapidity of lightning, and 
^r several minutes I remained petfecllj Tiio\\.oti\^^^» ^%^\a 
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the rustling was heard, and the movement continued 
against my hair, which doubtless stood straight out from 
my head. At length I could no longer bear this loathsome 
proximity of the venomous reptile. I made a spring to my 
knees'; at the same time seizing my pillow, with which, as 
I faced about, I began to belabor the deadly foe, and brush- 
ed rapidly to the right and left, for the purpose of dashing 
him to the floor. It may be supposed that my surprise 
was great, and relief profound, when my brother exclaimed : 
*' Luke, what in the world are you beating my feet for?" 
The voice came from the front, instead of the rear of me. 
I was completely bewildered. I had contrived to turn en- 
tirely round, like one on a pivot, and had been lying with 
my head in the immediate vicinity of Joseph's feet, which 
had occasionally produced the motion and the low sound 
that my keen ears had detected. But how I had carried my 
pillow with me I could never explain. I made a frank 
confession of my case to Joseph, who laughed heartily at 
my imaginary perils. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The next morning by the time the sun was up, we had 
everything brushed up and displayed to the greatest ad- 
vantage. It was a bright morning, and we anticipated a 
busy day. When we returned from breakfast, the wife 
and daughters of Mr. White accompanied us to the store, 
and were our first customers. Joseph desired to see my 
first essay as a salesman, and so Vie p\i\. tu^io\NR^\^V^'^'«^ 
on the ladies. There was no d'lffvcuWy ^^ Vo V\i^ ^i^xR.^'^ 
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(for they came determined to buy,) nor in the selections, 
as the stock was fresh and well assorted ; but when I came 
to the measuring and cutting part of the business, I be- 
trayed considerable awkwardness and confusion. At that 
time six yards of calico made a dress, and I attempted to 
cut off two dresses for the two daughters from different 
pieces. After measuring off the first dress, I severed it 
from the piece by the slow process of cutting it with my 
scissors. Joseph then instructed me always to tear off the 
calico. The next dress I tore off. I then sold Mrs. White 
a gingham dress, and forgetting that gingham was not 
calico, I tore it also, but the rent ran lengthwise instead of 
across! Upon perceiving my mishap, Joseph interposed 
and arrested my career. He should have done it sooner ; 
for upon examination, it was found that I had cut seven 
yards for one of the calico dresses, and only five for the 
other. This chagrined my brother, and mortified me ex- 
ceedingly. I remarked, however, that the occurrence 
would doubtless prove beneficial, in rendering me more 
careful in future. And it was ascertained by the ladies, 
who sympathized with me, that the split in the gingham . 
would not injure the dress, and by cutting off, or rather 
tearing off, another yard, the second calico dress could be 
made; and to make all whole, Miss Mary declared she 
would have the seven yards, as she preferred to have her 
dresses made full. I now felt relieved of my painful em- 
barrassment, and wiping the perspiration from my forehead, 
displayed renewed activity in showing the goods to the 
ladies. I soon attained a degree of familiarity with the 
various locations of the goods, and acquired sufficient con- 
fidence in my capacity to relieve my brother of all supervi- 
sion over my actions. The ladies merely asked the prices 
of the dlBerent descriptions o£ goods IV^^ \io\x^V^ ^.\A 
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never attempted to ^^beat me down." Hence, I sold 
everything at the marked prices, and of course made 
handsome profits. As I cut off the goods, Joseph noted 
them down ; but when the partj departed, they did not ask 
for the bill. We were boarding with them, and it was 
the same as cash to us. The amount sold them was thirty 
dollars' worth, and the eastern cost of them only about six- 
teen dollars. This was a good beginning, and we were 
in high spirits. 

The Whites had not been long gone, before I espied a 
party riding along the narrow road through the bushes, 
towards the store. This was Mr. Middletown, his wife, 
and Maria, his daughter. Mr. Middletown was one of the 
most substantial farmers in that section of the country, and 
we had been apprised t)iat he was famous for '^screwing" 
great bargains with the merchants, and generally paid the 
money down. Joseph took out a chair and assisted Mrs. 
Middletown to alight from her horse, while I attempted to 
follow his example in assisting the daughter. Miss Maria 
was exceedingly pretty, a fair, fresh, regular-featured prairie 
flower, which confused my vision very considerably when 
I first beheld her, and reminded me of Blanche. I was 
only twenty, and too susceptible of new impressions. My 
hand quivered a little as she placed hers in it, to step 
down from her horse. Her horse was a very tall one, and 
in making a long step down to the chair we became un- 
steady, and she fell upon my shoulder. I prevented her 
from falling to the ground, however, and aided her in ad- 
justing her skirt^ which had hung by the pommel of the 
saddle. Our embarrassment was mutual, and was much 
increased by this remark from her father, who was fond of 
a joke : 

See bow those young folks are b\us\i\u^^^ ^^.Osx q?^^^i 
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out there !*' Maria dropped her veil and joined her mother 
in the store, while I turned my face away, and tied the 
horse to a hush. 

" Well," said the old man, after the party had been 
seated a few minutes, during which time they had surveyed 
the well-filled shelves, " I suppose you are going to sell 
goods low, now; at least you Ml say so." 

"I think you'll say so, too," replied Joseph, " when I 
tell you the prices." 

" Let us see, then," he continued ; " what is the price of 
that blue gingham ?" 

" Fifty cents a yard," replied Joseph, handing it down. 

" You don't call that low, do you?" said he, examining 
the goods. 

" Yes, I do," said Mrs. Middletown, who now came to 
our relief, and was a judge of the article. ^'The same 
kind of goods out at the mill sells for sixty-two and a half 
cents, as you know very well, Mr. Middletown, for you 
bought me a dress of it last fall, and could only beat him 
down six and a quarter cents." 

"Yes, it is less than M. S. & Co. sell theirs," re- 
marked Miss Maria, in a low voice. 

The old gentleman still endeavored to msfintain his dry 
incredulous smile, but the odds were against him. In 
truth the credit price of the article was fifty-six and a 
quarter cents, it having cost thirty cents ; but Joseph knew 
his mati, and had resolved to make a good impression at 
the start. 

The dress was sold, measured and cut ofl* by Joseph, 

who waited upon the old folks, while I attended to the 

daughter. Miss Maria, after inspecting some lace, which 

s/fe acknowledged was pretty and cheap, told me to mea- 

sure o£rtwo or three /ards of it. 1 noticed iVv^X. nqV^ti evS>si^t 
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of the ladies made a purchase, the old man's eyes were 
sure to be upou Joseph and myself alternately ; and so, 
when I was measuring the lace very carefully, that no far- 
ther blunder should be committed by me that day, he turned 
abruptly towards me, and asked, 

" Where are your thumbs?" 

" There they ^re," said I, after some surprise and hesi- 
tation, looking first at him and then at the members named. 

"Don't you throw her in your thumbs?" he continued, 
with a grave countenance. 

I paused in astonishment, and forgot bow many yards I 
had measured. Miss Maria smiled at my lack of compre- 
hension, but seemed to deprecate the interference of her 
father. The old man, perceiving my ignorance of his 
meaning, determined, " by way of a joke," to increase my 
confusion. 

" Oh, you must give her your thumb," he repeated, with 
imperturbable gravity. "You can't refuse that?" 

Having somewhat recovered from my embarrassment, I 
now mustered an unusual degree of assurance ; and resolved 
to "carry on the joke," I laid down the yard-stick, and 
stretching my arm over the counter, replied : 

"I hope I have too much gallantry to be ^bluffed off' 
in this manner — and, by your leave, I'll make Miss Maria 
a tender of my whole hand." 

This was too much for the timid, modest daughter. She 
sank down in a chair and hid her scarlet face, while the 
rest gave vent to an irrepressible explosion of laughter. 

" Good ! good !" exclaimed Mrs. M. " Mr. M. is al- 
ways full of his jokes with the young men, and I am glad 
he has met with his match, at last." 

Good humor was now complelel^ es\aJa\\^^^^ "k^A nr^ 
were as familiar and unreserved «ls oW ^^q^^vo^»:^^^^' 
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Such is the way in the west. The slightest incident, or 
briefest encounter of wits, although there was no pre- 
meditated wit in my remark, will be sure to make persons 
hitherto totally unknown to each other, the most intimate 
acquaintances. 

They now purchased our goods freely, and the dollars 
jingled merrily in t(ie drawer. Other parties came in, and 
the store was soon filled to its utmost capacity, while my 
brother and myself were kept as busy as bees. But I was 
doomed to blush for my ignorance more than once that 
day. Miss Maria, after buying sundry descriptions of 
goods, and haying the advantage of the thumb's.breadth 
thrown in, after the process had been explained to me, cast 
her eyes repeatedly to a shelf where the stockings were 
kept in small paper boxes. I waited for her to name the 
article she wished to see in that direction, and for a long 
time she was reluctant to name it. Finally, in reply to 
my interrogatory whether there was anything on that shelf 
she was desirous of looking at, she had the resolution to 
say, "I will look at your hose, if you please, sir." That 
seemed to me to be a very singular request. It also at- 
tracted the old man's attention, who looked on with a 
quizzical smile. After a pause, I sprang over the counter 
and took down from the side of the door, where they had 
been hung up by a string run through their eyes, a dozen 
black garden hoes. I perceived in an instant, from the 
girl's manner, that another blunder had been committed 
by some body. 

^^ White hose, if you please," she said quickly, hoping 
to correct my mistake before her father should observe it. 
But she was too late — he was already laughing heartily at 
me. Bat the old lady came to our relief. 
^^She wants stockings — why douH 'joxx^'o^ slotkm^%^%!L 
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once, Maria? there is nothing more indelicate in it, than 
to ask for flannel, which everybody knows is intended for 
a petticoat." 

We succeeded in making good our retreat under cover 
of the old lady's battery, and endured no farther molesta- 
tion from the old man. But nevertheless, as all these oc- 
.currences were narrated in the neighborhood, I was to be 
the mark for many a jocular shail afterwards. 

But if my ignorance was great as a seller of goods, it 
fell short of that of some of the buyers. There were two 
men in the store dressed in buckskin hunting shirts, who 
lived some fifteen miles off, up the river. 

"What is the price of this bolt of brown domestic?" 
asked one of them. 

" That piece," said my brother, "is only twenty cents." 

" That is cheap," said the other. And after a little con- 
sultation, the first said he would take it, and as he said so 
he placed a twenty-cent piece in my brother's hand, and 
placed the goods, containing thirty yards, under his arm. 

" I meant it was twenty cents a yard," said my brother, 
beholding him with astonishment. 

"But you didn't say so, stranger," said the man's com- 
rade. "It was a fair bargain, stranger; and I will make 
oath as a witness to it." 

Here was a diflSculty. We were informed by Mr. Mid- 
dletown, that the men bore bad characters, and were not 
too good to take a dishonest advantage of us. The one 
who had the ,goods was obviously intoxicated, and his 
thick brogue betrayed the desperate Irishman. Joseph 
grew angry, and told him he could not keep the goods 
without paying twenty cents for every yard it contained. 
He said he would. Joseph, understaudvi\^\.Vv^\.^t.'e>\'^^%^ 
a constable, was over 4t Mr. WbvVe^s Yious^^^^tiX.NJttv^'e^ 
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in quest of him. While he was gone, I banded back the 
money to the man, and told him he had better put down 
the goods without having any farther trouble about the 
matter. He doggedly refused, saying he had fairly bought 
and paid for the whole piece. I said he had not. He 
said I lied. Now I was neither very brave nor quarrel- 
some. But such a point-blank insult, in the presence of 
Miss Maria, and half a dozen other ladieS) was more than 
my young blood could bear. Without the slightest reflec- 
tion, and quicker than thought, I broke the yard stick, with 
which I was measuring a dress for Miss Maria, over the 
fellow's head. It staggered him considerably. After re- 
covering from the eflects of the blow, he stood for a mo- 
ment revengefully scowling at me. He then turned round 
without uttering a word and walked out. A moment after, 
one of the females standing near the door uttered a cry, 
and I saw the man with a fierce eye and black brow re- 
turning with an axe in his hand, which he had picked up 
in front of the house. I had no means of retreat, if I had 
been disposed to withdraw myself. On he came, in spite 
of the screams of the women, and the persuasions of the 
men. He entered the door, and deliberately elevated the 
fearful instrument in the act of hurling it at me. By an 
instinctive effort of self-preservation, I seized a two-pound 
iron weight, and threw it at his head. It took effect, striking 
the upper part of his forehead, and glancing up through his 
hat without knocking it from his head, and passing out of 
the door almost with the velocity of a cannon ball. Such 
is the astonishing power of which a small arm is capable 
in a moment of sudden peril. The man fell as one who 
had been shot through the brain. The skull, fortunately, 
was not injured ; but there was a terrible gash cut on his 
head; and when consciousness teluxtve A ^V^W^ftL-s^x^^x^- 
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fusely. He relinquished the goods. His companion, 
fearing to meet the constable, who knew him of old, had 
slipped out of sight. But the "bloody Irishman" swore 
vengeance against me, as he sat upon a stump and tore his 
damaged hat to tatters with his teeth. When Joseph re- 
turned, (who did not find the officer he went in quest of,) 
and learned that the man had endeavored to take my life 
with an axe — I, a mere stripling — it was with difficulty he 
could be restrained from administering additional punish- 
ment to that I had given him. I had acted impulsively ; 
my brother would have gone to work more deliberately. 
Joseph was always r^ady to resent an affi-ont, and with a 
perfect recklessness as to the consequences to himself. I 
was generally more circumspect, and had a natural repug- 
nance to personal difficulties. However, I was now a hero 
and wit in spite of my nature. 

The rather "thrilling incident" above narrated, was 
only a matter of five minutes' wonder in the famous town 
of Pike Blufi'. Even the females dismissed the affair from 
their minds in a very short space of time, and re-commenced 
business. But my agitation was considerable, and not of 
such brief duration, although I strove to conceal it as much 
as possible. I was made uneasy by the continued mut- 
terings of the bloody fellow, who kept up a sort of harsh so- 
liloquy, as he sat on the stump ; and his threats of using the 
rifle, and other means of vengeance, occasionally reached my 
ears. Such scenes and threats were, perhaps, familiar to 
the old inhabitants of the country ; but not to me. And, 
as a matter of precaution, I bought a rifle, myself, that day, 
from an uncle of Miss Maria, who subsequently joined the 
party at the store. The Irishman was informed of the fact, 
and warned to be careful in his future behav\ot\ 'wvA.^var 
deed^ upon receiving this intelligence, ^£\.et e^s>LYcv^^^N^\''^ 
6 
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fearful glances towards the door, he quietly mounted his 
horse and rode away. 

Before the day was over, my hands were actually sore 
with cutting goods, weighing sugar, coffee, nails, bar iron, 
castings, salt, &c. Here, in this beautiful and proud city, 
such employments would no doubt be looked upon as de- 
grading, even by the most destitute and dependent shop- 
keeper's clerk in Second street. But it was and is quite 
different in a far-western store. And what was more, 
the lily hands of a beautiful girl, the daughter of the richest 
inhabitant in that region, did not hesitate to hold the bag 
while I poured the groceries into it- — nor did she de- 
cline afterwards to have the unseemly burden affixed to her 
saddle when she rode home. 

At length, when the sun had declined low in the west, 
the last of the company departed, and we were enabled, for 
the first time during the whole of that day, to sit down and 
rest ourselves. We had not even taken the time to eat 
our dinners; but soon the tooting horn apprised us that 
supper was ready. After returning from our boarding- 
house, we sat down to sum up the result of the day's busi- 
ness. Joseph added up the items charged on the books, 
while I counted the cash. The former amounted to fifty 
odd, and the latter to a hundred dollars. We were in the 
highest spirits. It was true we discovered a few spurious 
coins in the drawer, and it might be that one or two of the 
small accounts on the books were of a doubtful character; 
nevertheless, the whole of the goods sold, had not cost 
more than ninety dollars, and a fine profit had been un- 
doubtedly realized. It was a fine day's work for any 
country, fcind if every day had produced the same result, a 
fortune could have been realized in a few years. But it 
was not a fair sample. We bad duW A^^^ \W^ ^^ '^ell as 
elsewhere. 
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Yet we did a good business. Our beginning was pro- 
pitious in many respects. My encounter with the desperate 
Irishman sufficed to protect us against similar attempts of the 
like character in future. It convinced such persons that we 
were not the timid effeminate youths they took us for. We 
had been bred in the Kentucky school, and were not no- 
vices either in a "frolic or a fight." 

But the thumb incident was the most lucky occurrence 
of all. It was rumored over the country, that I, a *' lallj 
handsome young man," was in the habit of offering my 
band in marriage to all the girls that came to our store to 
deal. I might have been vain in conjecturing the cause — I 
was more than once truly annoyed and humiliated with the 
fact — nevertheless, it was true, that for weeks there was a 
constant succession of new female visitors at the establish- 
ment. I was repeatedly assured that many of them seriously 
believed the tale which had been so industriously circu- 
lated; that some earnestly designed to take me at my word, 
should I pronounce it: while others merely indulged the 
irrepressible curiosity of the sex, to witness the offer which 
it was generally believed I was in the habit of making, and 
then to act according to circumstances. It is certain that 
an immense number of them came; and.it is likewise cer- 
tain that most of them left a portion, if not all, of their " loose 
change"* with us. But I was certainly not much flattered 
with some of the supposed candidates for my hand, how- 
ever cheerfully I might give them my "thumb." Some 
of them ^vere exceedingly fat, broad-shouldered, flat-footed, 
rough-handed, yellow-necked, freckle-faced, red-haired 
amazonian aspirants ! And, in consequence, the gibes and 
jokes of my male acquaintances became in time almost in- 
supportable. 

Some of the girjs were as bold \u VWit ^^^^Ocl ^\i^ ^a.'^^^ 
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ners, as they were masculine in their dimensions. I re- 
member one in particular, who resolved to make herself 
merry at my expense. Her features were rather pretty, but 
her education had been sadly neglected. She was the 
daughter of the proprietor of one of the many salt works in 
that region. Her father, Mr. Becke), was likewise the 
representative of the county in the legislature. As he was 
a pretty rough specimen of humanity, and moved out of 
the country with his family, at an early day, to pursue his 
public career in Texas, I think there can be no impropriety 
in designating him so distinctly. He will be reciogni^ed 
at once by my Missouri readers; he was famous for shoot- 
ing, wrestling, fighting, gambling, drinking, and all the 
other characteristics of too many of the members of the 
legislature at that crude time. 

Miss Polly, one day, having paid for the goods she had 
purchased, sat down right before me, and looking me 
steadily in the face, smiled me out of countenance. There 
were one or two strangers in the house; but in those wilds 
it was seldom that the presence of a third party was per- 
mitted to interfere with the designs of lovers, much less with 
the projects of romping females. She had a female compan- 
ion with her, who alone had accompanied her to the store. 
This companion was a coarse, red-faced giggling Miss of fif- 
teen, who rarely spoke at all ; but when she did ^eak, her 
voice was as harsh and hoarse as that of an over-grown 
boy of seventeen. My brother was absent, on a ride into 
the country. 

"Will you have anything else, Miss Polly?" I inquired, 
after a pause, and with an effort to assume some assurance. 

"Yes," said she. 

^' Then I shall be happy to accommodate you." 
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" Very well," said she. ** I have bought your goods, 
understanding that you were to be thrown in afterwards." 

This caused the strangers to turn round and adjust them- 
selves in comfortable hearing positions, that they might 
enjoy the fun. Every man, woman and child in the country, 
was always ready to enjoy any description of fun. The 
young Miss at her side looked on in solemn seriousness, 
and perhaps really thought I was to be taken along home 
with them like goods tied up in bundles. 

"But you won't have me, I know?" I replied, now re- 
solved to outface her, if possible. 

" But I know I will — so you are mistaken," said she, 
firmly. 

" Well, I'm willing," said I, curious to see how far she 
would go. 

" So am I — thiere's no back out in me !" she continued, 
rising up. The other girl rose up too. 

" Fll try you !" said I, leaping over the counter. " Will 
you marry us on the spot?" I continued, speaking to one 
of the strangers. 

"Yes, that I will, if you wish it," said he, stepping for- 
ward. 

I now expected Miss Polly to "hang fire," to use a 
hunter's phrase. But I was in error. She was "true as 
steel." She grasped my proffered hand with such vigor 
as to make the ends of my fingers tingle. 

"Go on, stranger!" said she, with a compressed lip. 

" Then I pronounce you man and " 

" Stop a moment!" said I, putting my hand on his mouth. 
" Perhaps her father won't consent — perhaps he'd shoot 
me. Perhaps we're carrying the joke too far— perhaps 
you are a magistrate, sure enough !" I contiivvi^d^x^l^'^^vw;*^ 
my hand, and springing back over lYie eoviivVfex^Vt^'a^wv^ 
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with afirigbt, as the thought flashed upon me that no li- 
censes were required in Missouri, all magistrates being 
permitted to solemnize marriages, and that no particular 
form of solemnization was prescribed. 

I now observed, too, that Miss Polly's countenance had 
forsaken her. She became quite pale. Mr. Middletown, 
the father of Maria, at that moment came in, and declared 
that he knew the stranger to be a commissioned justice of 
the peace ! And so, really, Miss Polly had almost caught 
me. It was never ascertained, to a certainty, whether the 
whole affair had been devised by her. A majority of the 
people believed it to have been so. For some minutes 
she hung her head, like one detected in a shameful act, 
but finally strove to laugh it off, and joined the laugh at 
my expense, when the stranger (who afterwards became 
her husband), departed. . I felt as if it was no laughing 
matter, but at the same time tried to laugh with the rest, 
as the glad consciousness of my escape grew upon me. 

"Well, Miss PoHy, what would you have done with 
me, if we had been married, sure enough ?" I asked, when 
the merriment had subsided. 

"I suppose I should have tied you on the horse behind 
me, and taken you home,'' she promptly replied, amid re- 
newed shouts of laughter. 

"Yes, but you know," said I, "according to law, the 
husband is the lord and master of the wife. I might choose 
to command, rather than obey. I might be a tyrant, and 
lead you a wretched life." 

"Pshaw ! the law is nothing. If the husband is strong 

enough to make the wife do as he pleases, I suppose he 

will govern her. But you couldn't do it if I had you. I 

would be the master. I am the strongest. I can beat 

j'ou running, ricliog, wrestling, or at anylhiug else you can 
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name ;" — and she squared herself as if willing to put me 
to the test. 

^* Don't take a banter — don't take a banter, Luke!" cried 
several of the company. 

But I did '4ake a banter," and from a woman. Yet it 
availed me nothing. Miss Polly was determined to make 
an exhibition of her prowess. Embracing an opportunity 
when I was standing with my face towards the shelves, she 
placed her hands under my arms, and absolutely lifted me 
over the counter. 

" Now!" said she, " I could tie you, like a turkey gob- 
bler, and take you home with me. But I won't do it. I'll 
let you off this time, as I'm bound to have you for my hus- 
band, some of these days." 

" Well," said I, beginning to grow tired of the scene, 
as the laugh was altogether on her side, '' if you will let 
me go, and wait till I get strong enough to manage you, 
I'll marry you, just to have my revenge." 

'^ If I had you, I'd feed you well, and make a man of 
you. But I'll take your promise, before all these witnesses. 
Now go; bring our horses. We've had enough fun for one 
day." 

I took her at her word ; and when I brought her horse 
before the door, she pushed aside the chair I had taken 
out, and placing her hand on the animal's neck, leaped 
from the ground into the saddle. As she rode away, she 
turned her impudent face round, and said, ^^Fll have you 
yet .'" I remember her strange look to this day. It seemed 
to express a mixture of real chagrin and disappointment. 

Nor was my disquietude allayed on learning that she 
was a kind of Helen M'Gregor, in her neighborhood ; that 
she was a great reader of novels of that class,j and was fa- 
mous for her bold eccentricities. ¥ot monNXi^ ^l\K^«'«x.\^^ 
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in my peregrinations, I knew not which I dreaded most to 
confront me in my solitary paths, the desperate Irishman, 
or that bold girl. Her father sometimes plagued me by 
terming me his son-in-law. She was continually sending me 
messages. Once she wrote me a note by one of her father's 
negroes, who had been sent to the store for some sugar and 
tea. It began with "Dear husband," and ended with, 

"you will soon be called for by your true and lawful ." 

It had a P. S., stating that one word more from Mr. 's 

lips, would have made me hers — and that she intended to 
bring him soon to pronounce it. 

It was now midsummer, and had become excruciatingly 
dull. As the mercury rose, my brother Joseph's spirits 
fell. His was an active mind, and was rarely occupied 
with more than one of ^wo subjects, business and love, 
alternately — and indeed he paid his addresses to his lady 
like a man of business, rather than a romantic Orlando. 
For hours, each day and night, after the expiration of the 
first two months, which was in effect the expiration of the 
business season, Joseph was employed in laborious mathe- 
matical calculations, endeavoring to solve the problem in 
advance, viz., the net profits of the first year's business. 
Every loose scrap of foolscap lying about the desk or 
counter, was covered with figureis. More than once, he 
had succeeded in demonstrating a most desirable result, 
when, unfortunately, the discovery of an error in his addi- 
tions or multiplications, plunged him into a fit of vexation 
and despondency. In vain I suggested the futility of all 
such mere " abstractions," and contended that the amount 
of gains figured up, whether great or small, must yield to 
the tangible inexorable result, to be ascertained at the ex- 
piration of the year. He could not sit with folded hands 
and await the time of reckoning. His 'v\gCiiow'& ^ivd test- 
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less mind had to.be kept in constant exercise. Once or 
twice, it is true, he made an eflfort to dismiss his business 
anxieties from his teeming head, and sat down to play drafts 
with me. I could always beat him. I could concentrate 
all my faculties on the game; while his thoughts ever and 
anon wandered back to his business. This mortified him 
exceedingly, and was a source of fretfulness to his impa- 
tient temper. He was ambitious, and liked to excel in 
everything he undertook. At times, he would toss the 
board aside, and seize a book from the shelf, (western 
merchants always keep a limited assortment of books, as 
Messrs. G. E. & Co. can testify,) and for the space of fif- 
teen minutes, would seem to be perfectly oblivious of 
everything around him. One day my idle curiosity led me 
to watch the direction of his eyes, as he held a book be- 
fore his face. They were perfectly stationary. Thus he 
remained several minutes, when he took a pencil from his 
pocket and began to cover the margin with his figures. 

" Joseph," said I, interrupting him, '* you'll spoil that 
book; here's a bit of paper, if you wish to make more cal- 
culation?." 

" True, Luke — see if you can get these figures out with 
a bit of India rubber. I cannot read or do anything else 
in these dull times. To pass along agreeably, I must have 
employment — business employment, or I am miserable. 
Nothing can divert my mind, but matters connected with 
the store, or — somebody I left behind, at Franklin." 

*' Then, Joseph, why don't you go and^pass your leisure 
time with her? I can easily manage here, in such dull 
times as these. But I hope you won't make a match of it 
for some months yet, when your prospects, will, perhaps, 
be better defined." 

''No, ^' ssLid be; **I am resolved uol \.o xs^axt^ X^el^i^ ^^ 
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end of the year — and as it will depend in a great measui'e 
upon the success of this establishment; whether it can take 
place even then, you see at once the cause of my anxiety, 
and the reason why I am * always figuring,' as you term it. 
I am racking my brains for a fortune and a wife at the 
same time." 

"I see it all, now," I replied. "And I presume you 
are just as fidgety in Miss C.'s presence, as you are 
here. A year is a long time to wait, when both parties 
are willing; but it cannot be shortened. It might be as 
well to keep out of sight of the ripe grapes, until you have 
constructed the ladder which will enable you to reach 
them.'' 

" I am not quite sure of that," said he, musing. " Some- 
body else might be tempted to take advantage of my long 
absence, and succeed in robbing me of the prize. I don't 
know what misrepresentations might be made. In fact, 
some scoundrel has already been wicked enough to report 
that I have been smitten with some one here. But I can- 
not make up my mind to go, without taking along some 
certain information in regard to the amount of profits; and 
I have come to the conclusion that all my calculations 
amount to nothing more than mere * guess-work.' There 
is only one way to get at the true result thus far — " 

"You know, Joseph," said I, interrupting him, for I 
anticipated the onerous undertaking he was about to pro- 
pose, and wished to avert it — " the amount we have sold — 
fifteen hundred dollars on credit, and twelve hundred dol- 
lars cash — twenty-seven hundred dollars altogether. — 
Won't it be sufficient to state these facts, at the same time 
putting down the average profits at about seventy-five per 
cent., which will not be over the mark?" ' 
^^ We mighty in ihat way, arrive mg\i VYi^ VtM^ i^^\i\Vj^ 
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said he ; ^^ but still it would be guessing. I want to take 
with me a true statement of facts — facts which will be in- 
controvertible. I know it will be a laborious undertaking 
to take an account of stock. But it is the only proper way 
to do business. We have nothing else to do, and that 
kind of employment ^ill be much better than sheer idle- 
ness. It will have the effect to make you more familiar 
with the quality and the value of the goods, and you can't 
fail to derive advantage from such knowledge. '^ 

I urged one or two more arguments to avoid the threat- 
ened labor-^and I must confess I had an aversion to any- 
thing like unnecessary exertion, and was too apt to argue 
on the side of my inclinations — but it was useless; the 
thing had to be done ; and so we set about it at once. Jo- 
seph was now busy again, aqd his features were once more 
animated and cheerful. 

At the end of the third day we had finished the job — 
and the result showed a profit, so far, of twelve hundred 
dollars. This was satisfactory to Joseph. The only thing 
wanting to make the result absolutely certain, was a know- 
ledge of the amount of the debts that would ultimately 
prove to be " bad." This knowledge could not be supplied. 
The debts were not due, or Joseph would have sent me 
out to demand payment. This he could not do, and so I 
defied his restless mind and inventive genius to devise 
any more unnecessary labor for me. 

There was nothing left for Joseph to do, now, but to 
visit his lady-love, which he did. The dull time continued, 
the sales averaging not more than one hundred dollars per 
week. A steamboat arrived only about once every fort- 
night, which served but little to relieve the monotony of 
the scene. There were but three bo^ls tvxivmtv^ o\^ "^^ 
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river. Now there are forty, and there are* daily arrivals 
and departures. 

I amused myself by exploring the primeval wilds of the 
vicinity. Early in the morning, before anyone came to 
town, (it was always called a town,) and in the evening, 
when all had departed, I was in the habit of locking the 
door, and making solitary rambles with my rifle on my 
shoulder. In the immediate vicinity of the river, there 
was a succession of hills and valleys. But on going a mile 
back in the interior, the country became level. The plain 
was beautifully interspersed with groves and small prairies 
between; but was occasionally marred by small lake^ or 
ponds, covered near the margin with the broad-leaved 
water-lily, and in the centre, with an ominous " green 
scum." Nevertheless, I loved to linger in the neighbor- 
hood of these bodies of water, and gaze upon the rank 
vegetation and rich flowers that fringed them. Unlike Jo- 
seph, it required no painful effort for me to dismiss the 
cares of business from my mind. On the other hand, I 
was too often absorbed with the visionary creations of the 
brain. Instead of merely seeking relief from the dull rou- 
tine of the store, by indulging romantic fancies, I too fre- 
quently felt a reluctance and disgust on being called upon 
to step aside from my cherished ideal regions, to sell a pair 
of coarse shoes to a big negro fellow ! But even that was 
not repugnant to the eyes of any "fashionable society" in 
those regions ; and when I reflected, as I was often under 
the necessity of doing, that I was utterly destitute of for- 
tune, and was pursuing an honest means of making a sup- 
port, I made a shift to "grin an4 bear it." I alone was 
to blame for permitting my ideas to make such exalted 
Bights, and richly merited the mortification I felt on having 
tbem rudely thrust down to eartb aga\ti. 
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Joseph protracted his visit several weeks, and in the 
meantime I managed to amuse myself during his absence. 
The comparative suspension of business had no horrors for 
me, aside from the thoughts of ultimate success, which de- 
pended upon the realization of good profits and a liberal 
amount of sales. But such thoughts did not trouble my 
mind a great deal. On the contrary, without reflecting on 
the expense, I consumed nearly a keg of Dupont's best 
powder, to say nothing of the lead, during my brother's 
absence, in firing my rifle at a target. I became an ex- 
cellent marksman, and took pleasure in exhibiting my skill 
to the old de;er hunters. I also fished in the muddy river, 
wher^ nothing could be caught but huge catfish. One, 
that I succeeded in bringing to the shore, weighed more 
than a hundred pounds. I have related this fact to eastern 
men who doubted its correctness. But any western mer- 
chant will be my witness of its truth. I have heard of 
some being caught that weighed two hundred pounds. 

But I had other enjoyments. Fruits and melons grew 
in great abundance, and were delicious. No country pro- 
duces them in greater perfection. Of course they were 
brought me every day, even without the trouble of asking 
for them. As I have said, the merchant in a new country 
is a kind of lord, and everything that is good and desirable 
is at his service. I did not spare these luxuries — nor did 
they spare me. What with my early and late rambles to 
the putrescent lakes, in the heavy dews, and the immense 
consumption of melons, peaches, plums, &c., in which I 
indulged, I soon found myself a victim to the prevailing 
disease of the country. 

The western merchants are pretty generally conversant 
with all the symptoms of the ague ?it\A ^ev^\\\ivi\. ^^^^ 
may he others, designing to emigrale, vjYio ^kovjX^ \^^V» 
7 
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learn something specific about them in advance. I do not 
know that I am capable of giving an intelligible diagnosis 
to the uninitiated reader; but he will doubtless be enabled 
fully to recognize my description, when his time shall 
come to have a shake or two himself. 

It was a cool cloudy morning. I remember that dis- 
tinctly. I rose with a dull, languid feeling, lazily opening 
the door and window-shutter. I reluctantly swept the floor, 
with a feeling of weariness and disgust of life. I ate but 
little that morning, and returned gaping, and stretching my 
arms, to the store. There was a dull pain in my head, 
and along my back-bone. My shoulder-blades every few 
minutes seemed inclined to flap together, like a pigeon's 
wings. I tried to read ; but could not succeed. Presently 
Mr. White came in. 

" Why, Luke," said he, "it's coming on sooner than I 
thought it would. When you left the breakfast table this 
morning, I said to the girls, he's going to have a touch of 
the ague, and I'll go over to the store to witness the sport. 
But I did not suppose it would come on for an hour or so." 

I described my feelings to him, and he said they were 
the invariable precursors of the " shakes." 

"But," said I, "surely this kind of illness is not re- 
garded as a matter o{ sporty in this country!" 

" It is, in a measure," said he. " When I had it, they 
laughed at me, instead of sympathizing with me. Almost 
every one has it the first season of his abode here ; but it 
is easily cured. Everybody has a prescription for it. 
Mine is calomel, antimonial wine, and Peruvian bark. 
Every one that comes to the store will prescribe a remedy, 
and no two of them will be alike. Mine, I know, is in- 
falJible, provided you take care of yourself afterwards. 
you must discontinue your lonely tambUs ^\iOw\. V\v^ %\^^tL 
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ponds, particularly when there are dews or fogs. You 
must quit eating melons; and you must not indulge your 
appetite to the full extent on the intermediate days be- 
tween the chills. You must " 

"Ah!" said I, yawning dreadfully, "I am quivering all 
over now." My teeth clapped together somewhat like the 
vibrations produced by a dray, running over a rough pave- 
ment! "I am shivering in every limb. Look at my hands!" 

My fingers were purple under the nails, and my hands 
were as unsteady as those of an octogenarian stricken with 
palsy. Mr. White arranged me a pallet of blankets on the 
counter, and I laid down. It now seemed to me that I 
could feel, and alknost hear, my bones grating each other 
at the joints. 

"Please put more blankets on me, Mr. White!" I ex- 
claimed, in tones nearly inarticulate from internal agitation. 
He continued to heap them on me, until the whole stock 
in trade was brought in requisition. There were twenty 
odd pairs of heavy Mackinaw blankets piled up on me ; 
but still my earthquake of an ague made that mountain of 
wool shake from one end to the othe^ I was in great 
agony ! 

" Bear it like a man, Luke," said Mr. White ; " the 
first fit is the worst. After one or two shakes you'll get 
used to it, and not mind it much." 

" I — I — 11 ne — ver ge — ^t us — ed to any — thing li — ke 
th — is!" I replied, with difficulty, my teeth chattering 
violently. 

" Yes you will," continued Mr. White. " If I had 
known that the ague was coming on so soon, I would 
have brought with me the antimonial wine. It should be 
taken before the spasm • seizes you. li^^ ^^^t \.o-\sia\\^NR 
yoa will have aaoiber fit of it, and Wien 'jom^XS^ V^^ ^>ss^5 
bjr the forelock. But you must take ca\om^\ V^-m^^w^ 
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The reader may, perhaps, form some slight idea of my 
feelings as I lay there, the victim of that cruel disease, 
compelled to listen to such cool remarks, and to behold 
the quiet smile on the lips of my benevolent tormentor — 
for Mr. White was one of the kindest men in the world. 

Mr. White continued: " Nobody thinks of sending for 
a doctor in this country, until they fear they are past re- 
covery, and such being the case, such patients rarely do 
recover. Almost always when the doctor is sent for, he is 
followed by the carpenter, to make the coffin. But this 
does not often occur in simple cases of fever and ague, 
like yours. You need not fear any serious consequences, 
if you will only follow my advice. Every person will tell 
you, you must take calomel, and there is a universal mea- 
sure for the dose, which I must guard you against. When 
I had my first ague, there being no apothecary^s scales 
convenient, I was informed that the custom of the country 
was to measure the dose, not weigh it. They said one 
must dip his pocket-knife in the mineral and swallow as 
much as would lie on the end of it, and this they will tell 
you — but you must not heed them. The only pocket- 
knife I carried at that time was one with a broad blade, 
for the purpose of pruning fruit trees. I suppose it would 
have held about an ounce and a half, which would have 
physicked an elephant. And I have no doubt I have seen 
seventy grains administered thus. I have seen hunters in 
the woods take calomel from the end of their butcher knives, 
which they used in cutting the throats of the deer they had 
shot down. But so far from killing those hardy men, after 
lying down among the dry leaves a few minutes, while the 
ague was on them, they would rise again and continue 
the bunt. But your constitution would not bear i^, nor 
mine. So when I went to the laud of^ee lo ^uV^x nXx^ Va^ 
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of ground over yonder, I gpt an apothecary to weigh me 
twenty grains of calomel, and when I returned, I purchased 
a knife having a blade just of the right size to hold the 
proper dose. With this knife, which I will leave with 
you, I have measured more than a hundred doses for the 
neighbors. No doubt, if you can find any knives in your 
stock of the saixie dimensions, you can sell them for any 
price you please. I have been offered five dollars for this 
one." 

^* Give me a drink of water, if you please, Mr. White!" 
I exclaimed, and at the same time began to kick off the 
blankets. The fever> which invariably succeeds the ague, 
then came on, and I felt as one with hot lava injected into 
his veins. In vain Mr. White expostulated with me, 
and warned me that the more water I drank, the more 
violent would be the fever. I emptied the pitcher into 
my stomach, and implored him to fetch me more. This 
he would not do; and my fever increasing, I talked inces- 
santly of cool shades and clear brooks. 

" When I get out," said I, '* Fll show you whether or 
not I'll have water. I'll strip myself, and plunge into the 
pool at the spring. I'll lie for an hour with my mouth 
open, and drink the cold fresh water as it gurgles from the 
rock." 

" If you do," said he, ^* the very next hour the neigh- 
bors will be holding an inquest over your body." 

" Pshaw!" I replied, half conscious of my raging non- 
sense, " you know I will do no such foolish thing. But it 
is refreshing to think and talk about the cold water at the 
spring." 

Mr. White remained with me about three hours. At 
the expiration of that time, he made VYi^ '^^^^ ^\^^^^«^^ 
of a slight moisture in the palms o{ la^Yi^xidLS, W^r^'^^^ 

7* 
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long before the fever subsided, and I got up, very giddy 
and very weak, but very cheerful. I had once expressed 
a silly desire to have a touch of the ague, and now re- 
collected having joined the merriment at the expense of 
those who were troubled with the disease. Indeed I had 
become so . much accustomed to hear the ague spoken 
of lightly and contemptuously, that I really fancied there 
was nothing in it to be seriously dreaded. I had now 
found out my mistake; but notwithstanding, as it seemed- 
to be the custom of the country, I, too, affected to regard 
it indifferently. 

Towards evening, to show my hardihood, I walked out 
as usual with my gun on my shoulder, and killed a young 
rabbit for food for a young wolf which had been given 
me, and which I foolishly thought could be domesticated, 
and taught to follow his master like a dog. 

On the day that had been appointed by Mr. W., I felt 
the premonitory symptoms, sure enough. The calomel 
had been taken on the intermediate day, and the antimo- 
nial wine was in readiness. I had never taken any medi- 
cine before, save, perhaps, oil and paregoric in the nursery; 
and as the dreaded calomel had not proved so '^ bad to 
take," nor so violent in its effects, as I anticipated, I rather 
increased than diminished the dose of antimony, as it was 
made pleasant to the taste, always excepting the " fare- 
well twang." I was wholly ignorant of the mode of its 
operation ; and Mr. W. had not deemed it proper to in- 
form me. I had incidentally remarked in his presence that I 
could bear any fits but vomiting fits, which always came 
nigh killing me. After that information I could not but 
wonder why he should insist on administering the anti- 
njony. But he deemed it necessary; and he was present, 
and saw me take it. He was silent wVi^n 1 \viN;\\xv^\.^^ S>cc?»!l 
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it had done me good, and made mie feel rather better. He 
awaited the time — and it shortly came. Presently I com- 
plained of a sick stomach, and grew alarmed, as this 
was a new symptom. Mr. W. said nothing. At length 
his assistance was required, and was promptly given, in 
silence. 

" Oh!" I exclaimed, during a short " breathing spell," 
^^ this is what I have always dreaded most! It will kill 
me, I fear. Give me any other kind of illness but this!" 

'* You will be better, presently," remarked Mr. W., with 
great confidence. "This is no new thing. It is always 
so with me when I have the ague." 

^^ I hope I shall not burst a blood-vessel !" said, I during 
another brief interval. " I have long ago made up my 
mind never to permit a physician to give me an emetic — 
and if one ever does, it will be good policy in him not to 
let me survive it!" 

Mr. White said not a word. I bad but a slight chill 
that day, and not much fever afterwards. Mr. White in- 
formed me at the tea-table that the charm was broken; 
and that I would have no return of the ague, if I followed 
his advice. It was true. There was no return of the 
malady on the regular day, nor until I disregarded the in- 
junctions of my friend. 



CHAPTER V. 



At the beginning of autumn, business revived, and the 
success of the establishment was placed ^ae'^otv^ ^ ^^^:^2^* 
The emigrants from the slave-ho\d\ng s\^Xe^ ^^\£kfc c>>iX ^^ 
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large numbers in the fall. All of them brought more or 
less money with them, upon which to subsist until they 
could make a support for themselves. They had to buy 
all the food and clothing they consumed the first months of 
their abode in the country. Those who had preceded 
them furnished the articles. Thus a constant trade was 
kept up among themselves. There were no exports. But 
as there were ten thousand things, in the way of merchan- 
dize, not brought with the emigrants, and yet indispensa- 
ble to their convenience, it followed that the merchant did 
a flourishing business. At the present day, I presume the 
state of Missouri, and the neighboring states, export as 
much in value as they import. Their supplies of tobacco, 
hemp, wheat, corn*, live-stock, meat, &c., seem now to 
be inexhaustible — to say nothing of their minerals. But 
the cash finds its way into the desk of the merchant, as it 
did formerly. 

Joseph was delighted with his success ; but his resitless 
mind was ever on the wing. Although his ambition im- 
pelled him to resolve to be the pioneer, the leader, the 
most successful member, of the family, yet he was desirous 
that the rest of us should follow in his footsteps, at a re- 
spectful distance behind. One night, when we were sitting 
as usual at the door, enjoying the fine breeze which swept 
gently up the river, he said : 

" Luke, how would you like to commence doing business 
for yourself? Our family is numerous, and all of us poor. 
Those of us who are old enough, should embrace every 
opportunity to make all the money we can, in an honest 
way. Nothing but energy, honesty and perseverance is 

- required to succeed in a new country. Our parents are 
getting old, and several of the children are yet too young 

to assist them. We must strain every fibt^ Vo \i^ ^n'^^^i. 
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to help them along. You see the necessity of dropping all 
ideas except those of businesSr" 

"I like the idea very well," I replied; " but I don't see 
how it can be accomplished. I have no capital, and you 
are about to increase your expenses." 

" You are mistaken, Luke. By marrying I will rather 
diminish my estpenses. My wife's fortune will be equal 
to my own. Neither of them is much, but the little we 
have being united, will enable us to get along without 
additional expense. Besides, when I am settled down per- 
manently, my credit and standing will be better established. / 
My business qjialifications are known to the merchants 
in this region — and I4iave no fears for myself. If I con-^ 
tinue to have health, I will soon achieve ^ fortune. I hav6 
had propositions from a half dozen men of capital already, 
to enter into partnership with them at the expiration of my 
present engagement. It will be the same with you, if you 
prove capable. A young man of good character, and of 
business capacity, will not long want for capital in a new 
country. But he must be steadfast, energetic, and never 
ashamed of small beginnings." 

I felt Joseph's rebuke, and assented to its justness. He 
had more than once detected my reluctance to attend to 
some of the minor details of the business. 

"But," said I, curious to know how I might begin 
operations on my own account, "in what way do you pro- 
pose that I shall commence business jfor myself?" 
;, " In a very small way," said he ; " but if you think it 
too small, you can let it alone. It would be a beginning, 
without much risk; and it might put a few hundred dollars 
in your pocket. It would at all events test your capacity 
for business, and exercise your geuivia m VViaX. Xvcw^^Si ^^"^ 
have any. But I'm afraid your uolvous ^t^ V^^ \^^ ^^"^ 



^ 
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such small matters. You have too much pride, Luke, I'm 
afraid, to succeed in business. A yoiing man in your des- 
titute condition, if he means to rise in the world, should 
hesitate at no honest undertaking to make a living." 

"But tell me what it is you propose," said I, growing 
impatient; "there is but oae thing that I would object to 
embarking in; and-if it be that, I must refuse." 

"What is it you allude to ?" he asked. 

" Selling liquor — keeping a tippling shop," said I, with 
some emphasis. 

" It is not that, Luke," said he ; "I have too much pride 
myself — ho, not pride, if such a thing were necessary and 
not morally wrong — but sense of propriety, to propose that. 
This is what I mean. You get a salary of one hundred 
aind twenty dollars, and your board. You have been 
tolerably economical in the way of clothing, and only 
shown a little extravagance in the purchase of a gun, and 
some pets ; (I had, besides my wolf, a squirrel and a fawn ;) 
and I find there are now about fifty dollars to your credit. 
Instead of taking that sum in return for the money I loaned 
you in Kentucky, I will just charge you the interest at pre- 
sent, and permit you to have the principal to speculate on 
in racoon skins, and other peltry. No doubt if you write 
advertisements, stating that you will purchase such articles, 
you will make. a considerable trade." 

" The coon trade !" ejaculated I, laughing. 

" Oh, if you don't like the idea, you need have nothing 
to do with it. / will engage in it myself," he continued, 
as be perceived something like a sneer in my manner. 

"I haven't said I don't like it," I replied. "I was only 
amused at the idea. Indeed I do like it very well, 
and hope to make something out of it. But I can't expect 
to wake much on a capital of Mty doVW^. "fta^^N^x^M 
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the profits be ever so small, still the sum realized will be 
better than nothing; and it will be a beginning, as you say. 
But what if I lose ?" 

" You.can'^ lose,*' replied he, firmly. *^ If you only deter- 
mine to make money, you will succeed — that is my motto. 
But I will make by it, too. You must pay for your peltry in 
goods, and charge yourself with the amount. If this over- 
runs the sum due you on the books, more will be still ac- 
cruing to your credit from your salary. It will teach you 
habits of economy and calculation, which will be of in- 
finite benefit. If you should run up the account to several 
hundred dollars, / will make no objection; and presume 
my partners will make none, as the debt will be liquidated 
when yoii get returns from ypur shipments to St. Louis." 

I now caught at the idea with eagerness, and began to 
calculate rather too fast for Joseph. It had been originally 
agreed, that any merchandise charged to my account, should 
be put at the rate of only twenty-five per cent, profit, and 
I i^uggested that I should have the advantage of a deduction 
on the goods I sold in exchange for furs, at the usual 
prices, to that extent. Joseph was pleased at this evidence 
of my penetration, but objected positively to the arrange- 
ment, reminding me that in truth, the capital I was to 
operate on, was not my own, as I owed it all to him — and 
furthermore, that the moderate profit alluded to, was only 
intended to be applied to articles for my own use. 

With a sigh at the disadvantages under which circum- 
stances compelled me to operate, I was, nevertheless, 
pleased with the novelty of the undertaking, and so I en- 
tered with a degree of cheerfulness and hope upon my 
new career. It was a kind of by-play in' the scene — a sort 
of imperium in imperiOy as the great politicians at W^^b- 
ingtoD would say — and aflTorded a ue^ d\Nex^\^^ ^^^ ^^ 
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mind. It led me to read again many tales of great re- 
sults gripwing out of small beginnings, and was a useful 
lesson in lessening my pride, which had been engendered 
in great part from the incredible number of fashionable 
romances I had read. 

In a few weeks, I had the lumber room and two "lofts" 
pretty well filled with coon skins, otter, muskrat, &c. The 
store smelt like a hatter's shop, and Joseph sometimes 
evinced his displeasure at the odor. I had gone the full 
extent of his limits, and in the. event of my failure in busi- 
ness, he began to see that the firm of J. Shortfield & Co. 
might be involved in my fall. So he put a veto upon any 
farther proceedings, until I had made a shipmient and got 
my returns. He said my liabilities were already too far 
extended, and it was time to begin to ** realize." But he 
had perforce to permit me to extend them a little farther. 
I bought of him alt the empty casks and barrels about the 
concern^ to pack my skins in. It was a tedious process. 
To say nothing of the " oleaginous" particles on the flesh 
side of the skins, I discovered with alarm that the moths 
had begun to play havoc with the other side — and Joseph 
feared that they might play havoc with the cloths.. I spread 
them all out in the sun, and gave them a good beating be- 
fore packing them. We then overhauled the woolen 
goods in the house, and found that no material damage 
had been done. 

At length the day of shipment came. The old "Globe" 
was puflSng and straining to round to at the landing. It 
was a tedious and difficult operation. The old merchants 
of Missouri, all remember the " Globe." She could run 
only about twenty-five miles a day up stream, barring the 
narrow places and short bends, 'where the current was un- 
usually rapid. At one of such pAacea^ 1 Vv^^^ ^^etv her 
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make th4:ee inefiectual attempts to *' turn a point," and 
have to fall back and " wood" at the same yard as many 
times. Then she " made" only five miles a day. She was 
commanded by Captain Clarke and his wife; but the wife 
was ^'more of a man" than the husband, and commanded 
him, as well as the crew, on many occasions. Still, they 
made money. They charged two dollars a hundred for 
freight up to the same places to which goods are now 
brought for twelve and a half cents. Having first agreed 
to pay so much per hundred pounds, I rolled my furs down 
to the natural wharf, which consisted of a bluff bank and 
a tree to " make fast" to. When the old lady saw the 
casks beginning to bounce and hop about, indicating their 
lightness, she began to demur to the agreement. But it 
was too late — I carried the day, got my bills of lading 
signed, and saw my first lot of produce leave the harbor. 

During the succeeding two weeks, my thoughts were 
pretty much occupied with speculations on the probable 
result of my venture. I dreamed of most astonishing pro- 
fits at night ; and was eager, on the succeeding day, to con- 
tinue my purchases. But Joseph positively forbade it. 
I had no remedy but to tell the trappers and hunters to 
await the result of my shipment. I ran no risk of losing 
the business. I had a complete monopoly of the ^' coon 
trade." 

At the expiration of three weeks, a letter came to hand 
from the commission merchant to whom the consignment 
bad been made. It was brought up by the " Otto," a new 
boat, and the fastest one that had been hitherto on the 
river. The letter was dated only four days back. Joseph 
received it, he having gone down to the landing while I 
remained at the store waiting on some cw^Vom^x^. N^V^^ 
8 
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he returned, I saw that his eyes sparkled^ and knew that 
he had good news for me. 

" Luke, what will you take for your profits ?" said he, 
holding the open letter in his hand. 

" One hundred dollars, at a venture," said I. 

" You have done better than that," said he, placing the 
letter in noy hand. 

And, sure enough, I had done better. The whole con- 
signment had cost me, including the barrels, just four hun- 
dred and sixty dollars, six and a quarter cents. The net 
proceeds of sales were eight hundred and twenty-nine dol- 
lars, ninety-three and three quarter cents! And that 
amount remained in the hands of Messrs. Tracy & Co.,- 
subject to my order. I had cleared by the operation three 
hundred and sixty-nine dollars, eighty-seven and a half 
cents ! It was with difficulty I could comprehend the ex- 
tent of my good fortune, at first. The amount appeared so 
large, that I feared there might be some mistake. I was so 
imprudent as to read the letter over and over again, aloud, 
disregardful of my brother's prudential hints to be silent. 
Finally, I became convinced of the reality of my acquisi- 
tion, and determined to lose no time in resuming my opera- 
tions in the "coon trade." My next thought was to write 
a letter to Blanche, apprising her of my prospects, which I 
did in glowing terms. 

But I found,^ to* my dismay, that the " coon trade" was 
over. The prices in St. Louis were soon known all over 
the country, and there were dozens of speculators in the 
field. I could not afford to give the prices the people now 
-asked ; and Joseph did not suggest any other speculation 
for me. In truth, it was ascertained that Ay speculations 
^'on my own hook" were occupying too much of my at- 
tentioD, and threatened to be delrinieTi\«\ Vo ^t m\Ktft^^t 
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my employers ; and so Joseph did not exhibit much sor- 
row in my behalf on account of this disappointment. 

The time was now arrived for us to begin to make col- 
lections for the first goods sold on credit, and I was likely 
to have employment enough. After making out the bills, 
which I found to be a most tedious labor, Joseph mounted 
me on a horse and started me into the interior. He urged 
me to be diligent, stating that upon my success depended 
in a great measure his future welfare and mine. He said 
that if the establishment could realize the amount of money 
that the first importation of goods had cost in Philadelphia, 
his partners would permit him to go east in the winter, and 
purchase his next stock himself. I was fully impressed 
with the importance of my mission, and resolved to do my 
best. But by way of securing my personal safety, as I al- 
leged, though in reality to promote my amusement, by min- 
gling sport with business, I insisted on carrying my rifle 
with me, which Joseph reluctantly permitted. 

An hour's ride sufficed to place me in the beautiful 
prairie — not an unrelieved, cheerless plain of interminable 
extent, as many suppose the prairies of Missouri to be; but 
a series of gentle slopes bounded by parallel ravines. On 
either side of these ravines were beautiful groves of 
oak, spreading a half mile in width, and extending miles 
in length. Thus only about two-thirds of the land con- 
sisted of prairie, and a fair proportion of the travel was 
under the grateful branches of umbrageous trees. Here 
nature seemed to invite the industrious man to partake of 
her richest bounties. He had only to till the virgin soil, 
laid ofl* in fields and hedges ready for him, and then to 
reap an abundant harvest. Every portion of the country 
that I saw in cultivation, brought forth ?lI l^^^V Mc^-WA- 

The reader may be assured that 1 ^Ltci i^cA. ^^^^^^vw^ 
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the mere creations of the imagination. My object is to 
convey accurate information. Even my incidents are not 
falsely colored. I state the bad as well as the good of a 
new country — and I trust that I shall be believed ; and 
farther, if the good shall be thought to preponderate, and 
if a portion of those whose circumstances may require 
a change of location, shall be induced by a, perusal of 
these pages to take up their abode in the lovely clime 
of the west, I will be conscious of having done a service 
to some of my fellow-creatures. Missouri is one of the 
largest states in the Union ; and there are portions of it, 
far up the river, now being settled, which afford all the 
inducements that the central region presented eighteen 
years ago. There is one false idea especially in regard to 
the first inhabitants of the western states, which should 
be corrected. The belief is quite prevalent that because 
the habitations of the emigrants are rude, and the com- 
forts and conveniences of civilization necessarily much 
restricted, the intelligence and morals of the people must 
correspond. This is the reverse of the truth. With the 
exception of the few desperate and abandoned creatures 
who always flee from justice to the verge of civilization, 
the population of those new settlements is composed, for 
the most part, of people of great natural energy of cha- 
racter — who have, besides, more than a moderate share of 
wise penetration. These people foresee the benefits that 
will ultimately be realized by their children as the country 
grows older, and as property, both real and personal, 
augments in value, and they have the courage and per- 
severance to contend for the prize. Besides, they bring 
with them a variety of useful information from the respect- 
ive states and Jocalities they have abandoned, and by their 
unrestrained intercourse with* eacVioO[ieT,\>^ W^vt vq\&\- 
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change of sentiment, they acquire an amount of varied 
intelligence, on all subjects of moment, which may be 
vainly looked for in the more secluded portions of the 
comparatively densely populated states of the north and east. 
And in regard to genuine piety, and the true charities of life, 
an equal proportion of them fall not a whit behind their 
brethren in the pld states. It is true that occasionally 
some characters are found, such as I have hinted at, who 
put all the precctpts of religion at defiance, and disregard 
all the proprieties and decencies of good neighborhood ; 
but such vicious persons are speedily rooted out by the 
good sense of the well disposed portion of the commu- 
nity as soon as their numbers grow sufficiently ample for 
the purpose. It was so with the representative of the 
county, Mr. Beckel. So soon as he ascertained that a 
majority of the voters were disposed to evince at the polls 
their condemnation of his loose morals, he sold his property 
and took up his abode in Texas. 

At the point where the smooth prairie road which I was 
traversing, entered a dense grove, through the centre of 
which ran a large rivulet of cool transparent water, I 
espied, some fifly paces ahead, my enemy, the desperate 
Irishman. He was seated quietly on his horse, which was 
standing in the water, with his mouth thrust in the brook, 
and his tail switching violently at the flies, which are ge- 
nerally a great annoyance in all new countries. The 
Irishman had his rifle on his shoulder. A cold chill ran 
up my back as he raised his head and recognized me. 
His brow was dark, and he gazed steadfastly at me. I 
was now within twenty paces of him. It would not do to 
turn and flee away. I frankly confess I had the disposition 
to do so, and would certainly have avo\i5L^^V\m^\l>w^V^^ 

8* 
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not seen me. But now it was too late. I had to brave it 
out, although every fibre in rae tingled with fear. I was 
a famous shot. Every body for twenty, yes, forty miles 
round, had beard of my extraordinary skill with the rifle; 
and fortunately my rifle was in my hand. Having made 
up my mind that there ^was no alternative but to meet my 
deadly foe in that narrow road, (it was just wide enough 
for a wagon to pass, and on either side there was a dense, 
impenetrable undergrowth of briers, bushes, and tangled 
grape vines,) my subsequent conduct was the result of 
an unerring instinct which had more than once extricated 
me in moments, of sudden peril. I checked my horse 
and dismounted, and pretended to adjust my girth. But 
I so arranged the animal — (apparently by accident, though 
in reality altogether by design)-^that while there should 
be ample room for my adversary to pass, his body 
should at the same time be interposed between us. I 
kept my eye fixed on the Irishman, and my rifle at rest 
on my left arm, while I held the breech and lock in my 
right hand. My foe did not seem to have any inclination, 
on his part, to turn and fly. But he hesitated^ when his 
horse was done drinking. He had once received a blow 
from my band which had well nigh sufliced him. Per- 
haps he was speculating about the chances of receiving 
farther injury, rather than meditating vengeance. This idea 
occurred to me, and caused me to act with more decision. 
I would have been justified had I killed him, for it .was 
notorious that he still threatened to take my life. But I 
had no such intention. My purpose was only to escape 
with an unperforated skin. Assuming as much fierce- 
ness as possible, I compressed my lips, and kept my 
eye Exed upon his. At length he touched his horse 
»r//j5 the spur, and advanced very s\o^\^. TXv^ %>\\i>«^^ 
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still on his shoulder, but his hand was on the lock and guard* 
When he was within five steps of me, he heard the click 
of my lock, as I set the trigger. He paused an instant. 
His gaze became unsteady, and his head hung down a ' 
little, so that bis broadbrimmed palm leaf hat almost 
obscured his eyes. I saw that he was pale, and that the 
hand which held the reins trembled. I was convinced he 
was as much of a coward as myself; but I knew he was 
a dangerous man, and would shoot me in the back if he 
should get the opportunity. 

"What are you going to do?" he finally asked, in a 
squeaking, tremulous tone. I was afraid to speak myself. 
I felt that I could not do it without betraying great agi- 
tation and alarm. So I merely responded by a motion of 
the head for him to pass on his way. 

"Do you intend to shoot?" continued he. Again I 
made a motion for him to pass, and this time with more 
energy and impatience. He now looked me imploringly 
in the face. It did not require language to express more 
audibly his hope that I would not shoot him in the back 
when he had passed. He was capable of doing such a 
thing himself, but had sufficient knowledge of human 
nature to suppose that I would be incapable of perpetrating 
so base an act. So he rode on, very slowly, with his face 
turned towards mp. As he rubbed by, I turned too, by 
degrees, so as to watch all his motions. . He still did not 
dare to shift the rifle from his shoulder, knowing that such 
a movement would be the signal for me to fire, and I was 
in the best attitude to fire first, and with the most precision. 
Now I had resolved not to fire at all. I had no intention 
of taking his life. Apd I was satisfied that if I once dis- 
charged my gun, without fatal eflfecl^l v5o\i\4.\wv«^ \NSi 
chance of escape. Hence I had delemwx^^^^^ ^^'^'^^ 
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I perceived his purpose to precipitate a strife, to plunge 
into the bushes and hide myself, convinced that he would 
abandon the ground the moment I was concealed from his 
view, as I would then have it in my power to firt upon 
him from a covert. I thought, besides, I would have 
a better chance to escape his aim in the bushes. The 
woodman will never follow the rattlesnake into a thicket. 
But I was no serpent, and there was no necessity for me 
to put my project into execution. He passed on, and as he 
advanced, he mended his gait. When he was fiflty yards oflT, 
he spurred his horse into a brisk trot. I was not yet quite 
out of danger, knowing well the capabilities of the rifle ; 
and so I maintained my position until he was one hundred 
and fifty yards distant, and hidden from view by a turn 
in the road. Then, for the first time, I recollected that 
my rifle was not loaded ! I was almost prostrated with 
the sudden shock produced by this consciqusness. It is 
true I had not pictured to my mind the contingency 
which would have induced me to fire. But there was such 
a contingency, and I knew it, although I would not think 
of it. The " little bit of lead," which I had supposed 
was in my rifle, was my only reliance in a final struggle. 
And now I remembered that my gun was empty. 

I sprang upon my horse, dashed through the brook at 
a gallop, and never paused until I was a quarter of a mile out 
in the prairie on the opposite side. Then I dismounted, 
trembling like an aspen leaf, and too feeble and unsteady 
to stand. My fears brought on a slight fit of the ague; 
and after I had, with great difficulty, succeeded in charging 
my rifle, I lay down on my saddle blanket until the fever 
which followed the chill had in a measure subsided. 

/ was roused by the sound of a horse's tramp approach- 
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ing. I looked upland perceived a female riding towards 
me at a rapid rate. 

"What's the matter with you there ? Why, is it you, 
dear Luke ?" exclaimed she, checking her panting horse 
suddenly, and leaping to the ground. The horse began to 
gra?e about with mine (most of the horses were trained 
never to leave their riders when suffered to go loose in the 
prairie, and even to follow, should their masters wander 
away), while the girl stood at my side. It was Polly 
Beckel, whom I dreaded to meet almost as much as the 
Irishman. But she had no rifle, and she did not look ^ 
revengeful. Nevertheless, she knew how to use fire-arms; 
so I instinctively threw out the priming from my lock. 

" What's the matter,. Luke ?" she continued, seating 
herself beside me on the grass. 

"I had a slight chill— that's all," said I. 

"Let me see,", said she, feeling my pulse. " You have 
a little fever — though not much." 

"But I have pretty much of a headache," said I, " and 
must get out of this hot sun, or it will get worse." 

"Well, come along with me, Luke; we have some 
* bitters' at our house that will cure you." 

" No," said I, firmly. " I am riding on business which 
must be attended to." 

"Pshaw, Luke! don't be afraid of me — I won't hurt 
you. You mustn't mind my nonsense at the store. ][ was 
in a kind of girlish spree then, and determined to do some- 
thing that would be talked about, and laughed at." 

" I hope you don't think it could be possible for me to 
be afraid of you, or any woman?" said I, coolly and delibe- 
rately. 

" No, not actually afraid of me," s^Vd^Vv^^^VJsv'^^^'^^ 
commeDdable seriousness — for iudeed \ict \.o\i^ ^^^ xaaxsr 
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nejr were more subdued than I had witnessed them before 
— "but shyy or backward to participate in my fun and frolic, 
when I am in the humor* If you had romped boldly with 
me, of course you would have triumphed. I never go 
beyond a certain extent with the mei), and have more than 
once been under the necessity of repulsing their rudeness. 
My father has brought me up badly — but my mother fortu- 
nately succeeded in counteracting his bad breeding in some 
degree. You never hear anything said about me worse 
than what you have seen." I thought that bad enough. 
But it was true there Were no other imputations on her 
character, and she had given the right version of her quali- 
ties. 

Remembering that I had a bill against her father, I told 
her I would visit her house the next day, but that now 
I must insist on parting from her, as I had to stop at a 
dwelling not so far off, where I had business, and where 
I would be able to get relief. 

That dwelling was Mr. Middletown's. Mr. M., con- 
trary to his usual custom, had been induced to run up a 
liberal account with us, and had recently intimated that he 
would be ready with the money whenever I might see pro- 
per to call for it. 

"Oh yes!" cried she, laughing, as she sprang with 
immense agility on her horse. " I understand ; you are 
going down there to be nursed by Miss Maria. I heard 
the other day that she says you made the tender of your hand 
to her first, and that she has neither accepted nor declined 
it yet, but still keeps the proposition under consideration. 
You are going, perhaps, to hear her decision ?" 

" No, indeed," said I; *^I feel like anything else than a 
]oveT, now; and besides, to tell you the plain truth, I left 
iojr sweetheart behind me, when 1 came lo M\s^^\xi\" 
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^' Hum, that's not an unusual case. You leflher behind, 
and so far behind, that the poor thing will never catch up 
with you. But what kind of a looking girl is she?" 

" Beautiful, of course," said I. *^ She is tall, with gray 
eyes, long black hair, rather dark skin, and good teeth." 

"Ha, ha, ha! Then she is left behind for good. But 
remember, if you think to marry Maria, I give you warn- 
ing that I will have you proceeded against for bigamy. It 
would be best for you to get a divorce from me — you know 
it is easily done in Missouri." 

"Ha, ha! But now, in solemn earnestness," said I, 
laughing in my turn, " will you really take me for better, 
for worse, &c. ?" 

"Do you mean that as a serious proposition ?" said she, 
looking archly over her shoulder, as her horse moved slowly 
away. 

I said nothing, but watched the mischievous expression 
of her countenance. 

" If you do," she continued^ " I tell you plainly that I 
will ; and if you don't, I sha'n't care a fig. I can enjoy 
myself in my. own way, as I have always done, free as the 
air, without being yo^ed with a husband. But this is all 
folly. I know I wouldn't suit you ; and if we were to be 
married (as we came very nigh being once), you would be 
getting a divorce in a year or two. Good-by." 

And so we parted. I rode on to Mr. Middletown's, 
where I had a hearty welcome, and every iattention that 
could be devised to alleviate my aching head. When 
the sun went dpwn, the pain subsided, and then I related 
the particulars of my encounter with the Irishman. They 
all listened with concern, and more especially Miss Maria. 
It is 80 with the young and innocenl', \)cie^ Xsi^ta ^xsi'^t^ 
lively interest in tb^ dangers and vfoea ol o\!si^t^ ^"wil ^'^'s* 
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grown callous with age. I could see the color " come and 
go" in her fair face, as I told my story ; and when the dan- 
ger was past, she made no effort to conceal her satisfaction. 
But when I proceeded to narrate the particulars of the suc- 
ceeding encounter, she did not evince by her looks or 
speech any pleasure. On the contrary, Miss Polly received 
on that occasion a most unmerciful castigation from the 
tongue pf the modest and pretty Miss Middletown, and her 
parents united with her in censuring the wild girl. 

Mr. Middletown not only paid me the amount of his 
account in money, but he entertained me like a lord. He 
was one of the earliest " settlers in the country, and had by 
thisVime every comfort about him that he had enjoyed in 
Virginia. He had built a commodious brick house, (one 
of his negro men being a mason and another a carpenter,) 
without having to expend any money in its erection, except 
for window glass, nails, locks, and such small articles. 
He had a good horse-mill erected in the same manner, to 
say nothing of his ample barn, stables, cider-press, &c. 
His farm, consisting of about a thousand acres, and which 
had cost him- originally only $1250 ($1 25 per acre), was 
nearly equally divided between prairie and timber land. 
The former was now well enclosed and in a high state of 
cultivation. It was laid off in beautiful square fields of 
corn, wheat, oats, hemp, tobacco, flax, &c., and each yielded 
an abundant crop, for the soil and climate of Missouri are 
eminently adapted to the growth of them all. He had 
extensive orchards, apple, peach, and cherry, besides pear 
and plum trees, ^nd grape vines, distributed in profusion in 
the ample garden, in the yard, and along the fence rows. 
Then beyond the fields, in the prairie, there were nigh a 
hundred bead of fat cattle grazing, all in full view ; beyond 
tiese were some jSfleen or twenty matea aivi eo\\.^,^^\^\Xsx 
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frbking and prancing about. Sheep there were none in 
the prairie, and only a few dozen in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the house, and even there the wolves would 
sometimes assail them. But the swine were literally innu- 
merable, for they had increased so rapidly, as he said, that 
he could not keep a correct account of their number. Then 
the immense congregation of poultry ! This was the pecu- 
liar property of Mrs. M. and Maria. Such flocks of turkeys, 
geese, ducks, and chickens, I had never beheld anywhere 
else. The old lady told me that her negroes had chickens 
and eggs, fresh butter and milk, and the best of bacon in 
abundance, to say nothing of an endless amount of honey, 
every day of the year, and they seemed to be truly con- 
tented with their lot,, I have dwelt more particularly on 
the condition of this well-conducted farm, inasmuch as I 
have learned that the produce sent from it to market an- 
nually, at a subsequent period, after retaining sufficient for 
the subsistence of the family, amounted, when turned into 
hard money, to $1500. And this was only one among ten 
thousand. Yet there are twenty thousand others, destined 
to run the same glorious career of transformation from a 
state of unproductive wilderness to a blooming Eden. But 
two days' travel in one of the fine steamers now plying those 
waters, will bring one to other lands of equal value and 
beauty, and which may be had for one dollar and a quarter 
per acre. And yet they are settled but slowly. The ac- 
quisition of Texas, California and Oregon has tended to 
retard the progress of civilization nearer home. Men 
are running mad with ideas of wealth and happiness, in- 
considerately promised them in those distant and almost 
inaccessible regions, which are never to be realized. Long 
trains of emigrant wagons, with wometi ^itvA \\^\^\^^"& 0^^- 
dren, may now be seen every year loWing \)[ie\t nr^^^^ ^'«^ 
9 
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through the rich and inviting unoccupied lands of Missouri , 
to seek an abode in those distant provinces. Should they 
be so fortunate as to arrive at the point of their destination, 
there are no means, or very inadequate ones, of sending their 
products to market. "Whereas, on the Missouri river, the 
farmer is about as nigh to New Orleans as the growers, of 
Kentupky, Ohio, Tennessee, and Indiana. From the farthest 
settlements up the river, steamers run down in three or four 
days to St. Louis, and in about as many more to New Or- 
leans. The lands on the Ohio river are worth from forty to 
sixty dollars per acre — in Missouri, improved lands can be 
bought for five dollars. An active competition must in- 
evitably graduate this enormous disparity in value, like 
spreading water, to an equable and natural level. 

When about to set out the next morning, after a rich 
warm breakfast, and entirely relieved of all the effects of 
my excitement and illness of the previous day, one of 
Mr. Middletown's sons, a youth of ten years, seeing my 
rifle, told me that he had seen a fine buck, about half a 
mile distant, grazing in the prairie within fifty yards of the 
timber. Maria, from whom I had already taken leave, 
but who was how sitting at an upper window, cried out, 
" Yonder's the deer ; I can see him distinctly from this 
window. I- will watch him while you creep up and shoot 

him." 

I determined to exhibit to Miss Maria a specimen of my 

skill as a marksman, and set off in a cautious manner in 
tj^e direction of the deer, accompanied by Mr. M. and his 
son. When we had followed a narrow path through the 
bushes which grew out some fifty paces beyond the tim- 
ber to within two hundred paces of the deer, I dismounted, 
and Mr. M. held my horse, while bis son proposed to guide 
me through the deuse undergrowlVi lo l\i^ s^ol feoto. which 
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I was to fire. This was a tuft of high grass detached a few 
feet from the bushes, where Mr. M. could see roe and the 
deer at the same time, and participate in the sport. Master 
Peyton preceded me, and we commenced our approach on 
our hands and knees. When we got within fifty paces of the 
spot from which I was to fire, I became entangled in the 
vines, and had to use my knife to cut myself loose. Mas- 
ter Peyton grew very impatient, fearing the buck would 
" scent us," and run away. He, being smaller than I, had 
got through without difiSculty, and did not seem to take 
my superior dimensions into consideration. He was only 
intent on seeing the buck bite the dust, for the occasional 
glimpses we had of him showed he was still biting the 
grass very unsuspectingly. At length I became extricated, 
and continued to follow Master Peyton's lead. Finally 
we arrived at the edge of the thicket. Here Master Peyton 
paused, without removing his gaze from the deer, while I 
crept out to the appointed tuft of high grass. I viewed the 
noble buck with admiration, resting on my knees and hands, 
I turned and saw that Master Peyton's eyes grew larger 
and larger, and were fixed immovably on' the buck. I 
looked beyond, and saw Mr. Middletown stamping with 
impatience, and making gestures for me to fire. The buck 
lifted his head and snuffed the breeze. He pricked up his 
ears and distended his nostrils, as if fearful of some lurking 
danger. 

^^Shooty Lukej or give up the gunP^ shouted Mr. Mid- 
dletown. I had no gun. I had left it among the grape 
vines, where I had put it down to get the knife out of my 
pocket, and in ray intense anxiety to reach the tuft of high 
grass, had forgotten to bring it along. I felt mortified be- 
yond description. The eyes of all, eveuV\i^\i^'aAi>iMv^^^ 
ones of Miss Maria, were on the scene. ^Ok 
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"Shoot, Luke, or give up the gua to Peyton!" again 
shouted Mr. Middletown. His first cry had attracted the 
attention of the buck in ihdji direction. But this time he 
heard a sound not so distant. 

"He's going to run, Mr, Shortfield! Shoot quick!" 
said Master Peyton. He did run. I walked out in the 
open space and looked at him bound away, without the 
ability to send a leaden messenger afler him. 

" Why did you not shoot ?" asked Mr. Middletown, who 
galloped up on my horse. 

" I won't tell you," said I, " without you promise never 
to^ell it to any one else." 

"Well, I'll promise," said he, smiling, and vainly looking 
about for my rifle. 

"Ha! ha! ha! He left it in the bushes — he left his 
gun behind !" exclaimied Master Peyton — " and crept all 
the way out here without it!" 

" You have promised," said I, very deprecatingly, " not 
to tell on me. You may say I was in love, sick, forgetful 
of the proximity of the buck, anything by way of excuse ; 
but if this thing were known in the country, all the old 
hunters would plague me about it forever after." 

" I have promised," said Mr. Middletown, smiling, as 
we returned slowly in the direction of the house. But 
Master Peyton had vanished. I caught a brief glimpse of 
his cap, as he ran across one of the openings in the orchard. 
In vain we screamed for him to come back ; the only re- 
sponse we had was a prolonged shout of laughter from the 
house, which \vas repeated from the kitchen as the negroes 
learned the fact. 

I did not go by the house, preferring to make a shorter 

cut across the prairie, to the main road leading up the 

country,^ I parted from my sympalYimti^ \i^^\. NqVOsi iscj 
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chin on my breast, but had not gone twenty paces before 
he called me back. 

" Luke," said he, " never mind it. All new deer hunt- 
ers must put up with similar mortifications. You will 
have more of them before the fall is over, if you hunt any. 
You will have to endure a fit of huck ague before you can 
kill one. But you must come back — you have forgotten 
your gun againJ*^ It was true. I was riding away, leaving 
my rifle in the bushes. I grew angry with myself, as I 
turned my horse's head. Mr. Middletown soothed me all 
he could, saying this forgetfulness only grew out of the 
confusion of the first. I got my gun, and bidding a hasty 
good-by to my host, rode off at a gallop. 

When I was passing a corner of the most distant field 
belonging to Mr. Middletown, and still in view of the 
house, I heard the same buck leaping through the corn. 
It came towards the corner of the fence. Quickly I sprang 
from my horse, (which had once been shot through the ear 
by an unskillful hunter, and would not suffer me to fire 
from his back,) and throwing the rifle up to my shoulder, 
waited for the buck to leap over into the prairie. I was 
now buoyant with hope, and confident of success. It 
would be a glorious triumph over Master Peyton, to 
bring down the noble fellow, at the time that he was 
making game of me for permitting him to escape. I did 
not wait long. On it came, and springing majestically 
over the high fence, stopped stock still, in full view, not 
twenty paces distant, with his broad blue side exposed to 
my aim. I leveled deliberately, and snapped. We used 
flint guns then. He turned his head and looked me in the 
face. I trembled, but drew back the cock and — snapped 
again. The buck leaped on in graceful \itid\3Aa.V\ciw^^^\^'5»% 
ibe level plaia. I snapped at him a iVvtd Xlvvsv^ ^"^ V^ v^^s 

9* 
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but to no effect. Then, once more to my utter confusion, 
I recollected having thrown out the priming on the pre- 
vious day, to prevent Miss Beckel from doing any mis- 
chief, and that I had not replenished it! But now there 
was no witness to my confusion — at least I hoped no 
one observed me from the house. And my confusion was 
only the worse confounded, when I reflected that my dis- 
appointment would have been certain in the first instai^ce, 
even if I had not forgotten my gun in the bushes^ 

I now strove to banish my mishaps from my mind, 
(having first primed my gun,) with thoughts of business. 
I looked over my accounts, and shaped my course for the 
nighest debtor. That day I dispatched business at a rapid 
rate, and by the evening, when I approached the house of 
Mr. Beckel, my pockets were well filled with bank notes 
and hard dollars. 

As I rode up to the, fence, I saw more than a dozen 
young ladies and gentlemen about the premises. Of course 
I knew them ^11, and felt " at home" among them. It ap- 
peared that Polly, in anticipation of my arrival, had invited 
the company thither, td have a "jollification" that night. 
We had an abundant supper, and afterwards a dance to a 
three-stringed violin — cards, " bitters,'^ and all sorts of 
country games. That night, for the first time in my life, 
I had to kiss some of the girls, and my backwardness and 
awkwardness caused no little merriment. But the amuse- 
ment was not altogether to my fancy ; and, besides, I was 
weary from my incessant riding that day. The rest of the 
folks determined to keep up the fun until broad daylight 
the next morning ; but I stole away to rest before midnight. 
Mrs. Beckel took pity on me, and prepared me a couch on 
the Boor of one of the rooms. The house was one of the 
second class, made of hewn \ogSy ^nd ^iOTii\^V\Ti^ ^l V-^^ 
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rooms, separated by a wide hall, in which the sports were 
carried on. This hall was twenty feet long, and fifteen 
wide, having neither door nor other means of enclosure at 
the ends. The floor of the hall, as well as of both rooms, 
was composed of flat hewn timber, several inches thick. 
The room in which I lay was divided into several small 
compartments, by temporary partitions, made of quilts sus- 
pended from the joists above. I was too drowsy to be par- 
ticular about the construction of my chamber; and so, afler 
pulling off" my boots, coat, and vest, I^hrew myself down 
on ihe pallet, and was perfectly oblivious of everything 
around me in a few minutes. 

I had not slept twenty minutes, perhaps, before I was 
roused by the indomitable Polly, who placed her hand on 
my shoulder, and shook me gently. She held a wax can- 
dle in the other hand, (bees- wax was frequently used by 
the inhabitants,) which threw a brilliant glare in my face. 
I had been dreaming of robbers, and the first movement I 
made was to place my hand on my rifle, which stood 
against the wall near my head. 

"Don't shoot 9ne," said she, with a mischievous smile. 
*' I am no robber. But I'll relieve you of your money, if 
you please. Give it to me;- I'll be answerable that it is 
forthcoming in the morning. I have an old stocking will 
hold it, specie, bank notes and all." So saying, she turned 
to an old oak chest, which was secured by a thick iron 
clasp and ponderous padlock, from which she brought the 
article named, the common purse of the country, and very 
deliberately took the treasure from under my pillow, and 
deposited it in its ample pocket. Then, instead of placing 
it in the chest, she ran up a small ladder a few rounds, and 
carelessly threw it on a board lying loosely oiv iV^e y^v^I^. 

'' There P' said she, " it's safe nov^ . ^o\i^«^l ^ ^^^^ '>-^ 
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there were any here so disposed, would ever think of 
looking in such a place for money. The old chest might 
be carried ofi* and split open with an axe. Now, come ! 
They have sent after you, and are waiting for me. You 
must dance once more, or they will not let you sleep a 
wink to-night. Some of the men have gone home, and 
some are playing cards, and there are not enough to make 
up the set without you. I want you to be my partner. 
Afler this set, I will break up the dance, and then you can 
slip back to your snug bed. You must come. The whole 
frolic was got up in honor of you. Never tnind your coat 
and neck-cloth — but you had better put on your boots, or 
else a splinter may run into your foot." She literally pulled 
me to my feet, and so there was no remedy. I was com- 
pelled very reluctantly to join the company again. It was 
the longest reel I ever witnessed. The same figures were 
repeated over and over again, until each couple became 
entirely exhausted. At length Polly gave me a significant 
squeeze of the hand, and at the same time, '^ gave the 
wink" to the old black fellow that played the violin. He 
tossed his head on his left shoulder, and scraped away 
with tremendous violence. In a moment, snap! snap ! went 
the remaining strings. 

"Thar!" said Cesar— -"we's done for dis night, 'cept 
some gentleum goes to de store at Pike Bluff, for more 
strings ; dese's all worn out, and is too short to be mended 
agin." And so he laid down the violin, while the party 
were just in the middle of a most animated figure. 

" Here we are, all brought up standing!" said a very 
corpulent Miss, whose violent panting made her look as 
though she was galloping instead of standing. 

" Cuss the old nigger!" exclaimed another. 
''It's not bis fault," said Potty. "TV^ «\.t\xv^% ^^t^i 
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worn out. It's late, any how ; and some of the folks are 
tired. But we can sing ballads, now, and enjoy our- 
selves." 

Once more I stole away, and was soon fast asleep, not 
again to be molested. I rose very early in the morning, 
and lifting the curtains, groped my way out. I was star- 
tled on my way, however, to see the near proximity of my 
couch to that occupied by the females, four or five of whom 
were sleeping soundly on a broad pallet, and no male but 
xdyself having been placed in that room. Such scenes af- 
forded me no pleasure ; nor do I derive any from the de- 
scription of them. But such is a true account of the man- 
ners and Customs of new countries. 

Although the dim twilight of morning was becoming 
visible in the hall, yet the candles still burned on the table 
in the next room, and the card-players ^ere still at their 
"work. IVfy appearance was the signal for them to rise. 
They had not been playing for large stakes, and so no one 
had sustained any material loss. ^ In fact, the young men 
were; poor, and Mr. Beckel, who had more than once, on 
former occasions, been known to stake and win a negro, 
had no opportunity of increasing his store of ill-gotten 
gains. He paid me the amount of my bill ; and after add- 
ing to it a hearty breakfast, I took my leave of him, with 
my ponderous stocking, which had been safely delivered 
into my hand by Polly. 

My road lay along a- narrow strip of level heavily-tim- 
bered bottom land, while a steep hill, likewise covered 
with trees, rose on my right hand. I had not gone more 
than a quarter of a mile before I roused a very large buck 
from its lair near the road-side. I stopped my horse to 
survey its enormous antlers, as it bounded over the xiwdet- 
growth towards the hill. It run up iVie sV.^^^ ^^^^ti\. ^^\si^ 
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forty yards, and paused, turning its head over its back, and 
gazing down at me very deliberately. We looked at each 
other a considerable length of time, and neither of us 
seemed disposed to move off first. At length, it occurred 
to me that he was not beyond the reach of my rifle, and I 
determined to give the matter a trial, if he should continue 
thus to banter me until I could dismount and take a de- 
liberate aim at him. I was indifferent about success, and 
hence I was perfectly cool and self-possessed — a feeling 
which must be attained by all successful hunters. So I 
got down, drew up my gun, and fired with the same non« 
chalance that I would have done at a target. At the 
crack of my rifle, Sir Antler fell sprawling in his tracks. 
But the instant I perceived that he was really shot, I was 
seized with an uncontrollable fit of trembling. In vain I 
called my philosophy and reason to my aid. They would 
not come at my bidding. The idea that I had so unex- 
pectedly brought down so noble a prize, completely un- 
nerved me. It may have been joy and exultation ; but it 
was certainly a very unmanly and disagreeable sensation. 

I ran up the hill, however, for the purpose of cutting 
the buck's throat, an operation invariably performed by 
hunters, so that the blood may be cast out while it is 
warm. When I approached quite nigh my fallen vic- 
tim, he raised his head and looked fiercely at me. His 
eyes were green with rage, and his hair was all standing 
out forward, instead of inclining backwards in its natural 
position. I paused ; I saw that the ball had taken effect 
just where the shoulder-blades' come together on the back; 
he was disabled in both fore legs, and could not possibly 
escape, although the woiind was not sufficient to cause his 
death izom ediately. I saw him gradually turn round, un- 
til his bead was pointed towards me. TYi^ti \i^ dL^%x^^^\v^ 
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drew bis bind legs under him. I perceived his object, 
when it was almost too late. I was only some ten feet 
below him. On my left, about four feet distant, stood an 
oak tree somewhat thicker than my body. My gun was 
empty, and the fury of the animal's stare sent a cold chill 
along my spine, similar to the sensation the Irishman had 
produced. At first I attempted ta approach the tree very 
gently, hoping my soil movement would not be noticed 
by the buck. But I was mistaken. I saw him in the act 
of springing down on me. I made a desperate leap for 
the tree as he sprang at me. A protruding root saved me. 
His horns rattled upon the bark, covering me with frag- 
ments. The sound resembled in my ear the lunge of 
crossed bayonets. He fell on the upper side of the tree, 
and gathered his legs up for another spring, should I 
attempt to escape. I peeped round the tree, and met 
bis eye of deadly defiance. He was ready for a renewal 
of the conflict, but had to wait until I exposed a sufficient 
mark. for him to assail. With trembling hands I hastily 
charged my gun, spilling more than half the powder on 
the ground, and running down a naked ball. With this 
I fired at his broad forehead, not three feet distant. The 
lead was only mashed flat against the thick bone, like a 
sixpence, and fell to the ground between his feet ; he did 
nothing mt)re than shake his head contemptuously, and pre- 
pare to make another dash at me. I stepped back a few 
inches, so as to be hidden from his view by the intervening 
tree. But I felt that I was not safe. There was a larger 
tree some twenty feet below me. I sprang towards it, and 
when -I reached it, the sharp prongs of my adversary's 
horns were buried in the earth but a few inches from my 
feet. Again lloaded my gun and fired — ^bvxt ^o ^xe-^V^^^ 
my trepidation that the bullet only gcazeOi \5dl^ ^vcvq\i^^ 
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top of his head, without hurting him. Finding a better 
refuge in my new tree, I resolved to suspend active opera- 
tions for a time, in the endeavor to recover a degree of 
self-possession, and in the hope that the animal might 
grow weaker from loss of blood, which flowed profusely 
from his wound, and ran down to my feet. Both of my 
objects were realized.' I soon saw that the lips and tongue 
of the buck grew very pale ; and as he became weaker, I 
got stronger. I then found no difficulty in charging my 
gun in a proper manner. The foe was still game. When 
I exposed myself a little too far on one side of the tree, so 
as to be enabled to take a sure aim, he immediately assum- 
ed the attitude of ^ssault, and I was under the necessity 
of drawing back again. The next time I looked, how- 
ever, I saw that he was very faint, and sinking; but he 
still maintained an aspect of defiance and an aggressive 
attitude. His eyes became glazed and inanimate a few 
moments afler, and then I ^ave him the contents of my 
gun with unerring precision. He did not move. He was 
dead — and I believe he was dead when I fired. I then 
felt some sorrow for what I had done, mingled with admi- 
ration of the brave conduct of the noble animal. 

By this time the repeated reports of my rifle had attracted 
the attention of the family I had recently parted from, and 
the old fiddler was s^t out to see what I was doing. I 
showed him my prize, and told him to go back and get 
a horse, and then to present the buck in my name to Miss 
Polly. 

I rode on my way, now remembering distinctly the ad- 
vice that had more than once been given me by old 
hunters — never to approach a deer, or bear, or even a fox 
or turkey, which I had shot down, without first reloading 
inyriffe. The game might not be de^idj^uii m\^\.t^Qf»i^ 
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a prompt repetition of the shot to prevent its escape ; there 
might be others in the vicinity; and I might *' catch a 
tartar," in going hastily and unprepared to meet a wounded 
buck — often the fiercest and most dangerous animal that 
runs in the woods. 

When I reached the high prairie, I met Mr. White, who 
"was going to town," and by him I sent all the money I 
had collected. He had heard all about my " buck scrape" 
at Mr. Middletown's, and laughed heartily at my absence of 
mind, attributing it of course to a ** dear" of another de- 
scription. Some had me in love with Miss M., some with 
one of the Misses W., and all said that Miss Polly was in 
love with me. It was a jest all round, and I began to enjoy 
the joke as much as any of them. I related to Mr. W. 
all the particulars of my last adventure, and made him 
confess that I had retrieved my character as a hunter. He 
said he would tell this exploit whenever he heard the other 
mentioned. 

I rode on in quest of more money, an9 had more or less 
success wherever I went. There had been several severe 
frosts recently, and the leaves oh the trees and bushes 
were beginning to turn yellow, and red, and to drop off. 
The tall grass became dry, but there was always a green 
undergrowth sufficient for the stock until late in Decem- 
ber; and the scene near the settlements was still animated 
and beautified with flocks, and herds browsing on the 
extended plains. 

However, as I departed farther from the river, the set- 
tlements became more scarce, and the groves so few in 
number and so small in extent, that the scene before me 
was that of an almost undiversified plain. The road I tra- 
veled was reduced to a very sligh tly- marked U^^VLl\v\wi.sjJp^ 
the mottled grass. After having caWed ^\. %^es^\^Vw^sK^^ 
10 
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situated six or eight miles apart, at all of which I transacted 
business much in the way that satisfied me most, I was 
informed that the next neighbor I designed seeing lived 
some fifteen miles distant, and that there was no house on 
my way. It was then pretty late in the afternoon of a 
short day, and I felt a little uneasy about the chances of 
missing my way, should the night overtake me. But 
resolving to " take my chance," I pushed on. 

When the sun was darting his last golden rays across 
the horizon before me, I began to grow weary, and still 
the house I sought was not in view. I could only see 
some patches of scrubby timber six or eight miles a head, 
and others as far distant on either hand. When it grew 
dark, the wolves set up a frightful howling on every side 
of me. I did not apprehend any danger of being attacked 
by them ; but still no one in my situation would have felt 
altogether comfortable in mind. The scene around me 
was a dreary waste — a deep solitude — enlivened by no 
sounds but the fierce howls of carnivorous beasts. Should 
any accident befall me, so as to render me incapable 
of riding, or of defending myself, it was by no means im- 
probable that these animals might take a fancy to pick 
my ribs. They grew bolder and bolder, and galloped 
along the road before me, every now and then stopping, 
two or three abreast, with their noses towards me, until 
I trotted up to within twenty paces of them. Then they 
would gallop off a few hundred yards, always keeping 
precisely a head of me, and again turn and howl until I 
approached close to them. The moon was now rising, 
and I determined to give them a shot or two, when it 
became a little lighter. The light did not seem to make 
(hem more circumspect, and so I ventured to slip down 
from my horse and blaze away at Vhem* TlVi^ ^^i\^^\sv ^\yi 
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whine which succeeded the report convinced me that I 
had wounded one of them. After the smoke cleared away, 
and after I was satisfied that none were coming towards 
me, I reloaded my gun, and mounting my horse, rode for- 
ward to see what had become of the party. The howling 
was hushed, at all events, and so I had rid myself of one 
annoyance. I soon beheld by the moonlight, several pools 
of blood in the path where the wolves had been standing; 
and then I heard a kicking kind of noise, or rustling, in 
some low hazel bushes a little distance on my right hand. 
I rode thither, expecting to find the wolf in his last agonies. 
But all was quiet. . I was convinced that he was '' done 
for," and searched about a considerable length of time in 
quest of him. I met with no success, and reluctantly 
abandoned the hunt. But now I was in a sad quandary. 
I had twisted and turned about so much in my search 
that I had lost my direction, and could not, for the life of me, 
indicate to a certainty the course I had been pursuing. I 
found the path, af^er making several circuits ; but I could not 
decide which end of it to take, as the whole firmament had 
been suddenly overcast with clouds, which began to let 
fall some pattering drops of rain, and completely obscured 
the half-filled moon. Like the serpent, it was impossible 
to tell whether I was " going forward or coming back." I 
hesitated in this dilemma for many minutes. At last, 
another adage of the hunter occurred to me, and was the 
means of my extrication. I threw the reins on my horse's 
neck, trusting to his instinct to find out the nearest corn- 
crib. At first he was content with the food nearer at hand, 
so he thrust down his head, and began very leisurely to 
pluck the short tender grass that grew near the roots of 
the older growth, now in a state of dec^^. TVi\s»4\!i \ns>X 
satisfy me, and I touched him pretty sVv^t^A^ ^\\5ci^^ %Y^x. 
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He then liilted his bead, and finding I did not guide him, 
turned short about and pursued briskly a contrary direction 
to the one I had come nigh adopting. 

My faithful white horse, equal to " Old Whitey" himself 
in sagacity, pursued his course with confidence, and in- 
creased his pace when he found that I still did not attempt 
to guide him. He had not gone more than three or four 
miles, when I distinctly heard a watch-dog's bark, an unerr* 
ing sign that we were approaching a house.. The sky was 
still overcast, and it was impossible for me to descry any 
house or other object in the distance, until my horse paused 
abruptly, when I discovered that he had his head over 
the fence which enclosed the little yard surrounding the 
house I was seeking. There were no lights in- the house, 
the family having retired to rest, or rather thrown them- 
selves down to sleep, as there was but one room in the 
dwelling. My horse neighed, and aroused the inmates 
before I had time to call them up. The first response 
was the deep bay of the watch-dog, which was now in the 
house. 

" Who's that?" cried a voice from the partially opened 
door. 

" It is I, Luke Shortfield. Is that you, Mr. Swissel?'* 

" Yes. Hop down — give me your nag — go in — you'll 
find the old woman there in bed," said he, coming for- 
ward, and taking the bridle of my steed. 

" It looks like rain," said I. 

" Yes, and it roars like it, out yonder in the prairie," 
he replied. " If you hadnU found us out as soon as you 
did, you'd have got your shirt washed in the saddle. 
You've just escaped a scouring^ I tell you!" 

There waSy indeed, a mighty roar now distinctly heard 
j'n tie direction whence I had come\ 1 \«^\L^dL \xvV^ ^^ 
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house, vhile Mr. Swissel led my horse into a kind of stable, 
or pen, built of small poles. The old lady was up and 
stirring by thiis time ; and holding a small iron lamp in her 
hand, which threw a faint light around, she tendered me 
a hearty .welcome. She wore her night-gown and cap, 
not deeming it necessary to dress for the reception of 
company. 

'^ Take a seat, sir, and rest yourself," said she, handing 
me a hickory-bottomed chair, on which I fairly sunk, 
feeling thankful that I had at last found a resting-place. 
^' I'll hav^ you something to eat, in a few minutes," she 
continued, removing the ashes from an ample bed of red 
coals in the broad fire-place. " I have coffee," she con- 
tinued, " but no sugar ; can you drink honey in your coffee ?" 

^' Just give me a cup of milk, Mrs. Swissel; I always 
prefer it for supper," said I. This she had in abundance, 
and in an unadulterated, or at least in an undiluted state. 
And by the time Mr. Swissel entered, the room was filled 
with savory odors from rich slices of venison ham coiling 
about on the large live coals. The next minute, I was de* 
vouriqg with wolfish voracity the contents of a capacious 
pewter platter. The rich bread made of Indian corn, the 
richer milk, and still richer butter, honey, and venison ham, 
were more grateful to the palate and stomach than any 
hasty collation I have since partaken of. When I had 
finished my repast, the faithful dog, seeing I was an ac- 
quaintance of his master, came forward and gave me a 
welcome too. He wagged his tail, sneezed, rubbed his 
head against my legs, and employed all the usual devices 
of the sensible canine race to attract my attention, and 
manifest his friendly disposition. I gave him what he 
wanted, the fragments left in the platter, which I iVi^a^^^ 
was the kind of notice he most desued ttotum^* Tiifcwcs^ 

10* 
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now poured in j6tful torrents, and between the heavy 
showers, I could easily hear my faithful steed grinding his 
ample supply of corn. The stable adjoined the house, and 
neither of the buildings was constructed with a view to a 
total exclusion of healthful ventilation. Some half dozen 
children lay upon the floor, their only beds a few long- 
haired deer skins. They merely raised their heads to gaze 
at me a moment, then sank back, and resumed their slum-^ 
bers. 

A couch of deer skins (Swissel was a great hunter, and 
indeed a kind of Jack-of-all-trades), was prepared for me. 
Over this was spread a sheet, as well as a quilt for cover- 
ing; and throwing myself down, I was soon fast asleep. 

Once during the night I was awakened by the dog. He 
had laid himself down on the unoccupied portion of my 
soft pillow, and his nose was resting in too close prox- 
imity to my neck. I could feel his breath on my cheek, 
and felt indignant at his audacious presumption. To my 
" get away, sir !" he paid no attention. I then placed my 
hand on his head, and endeavored to thrust him away. To 
this he responded with a deep angry growl, which made 
me relinquish my hold and beat a retreat. He took ad- 
vantage of my retrograde movement, and pushed himself 
farther on the pillow, now almost entirely abandoned to 
him. I determined not to submit to this impertinence. I 
kept a huge watch-dog myself at the store, and knew some- 
thing of the habits and repugnances of the animal. To- 
bacco is their abomination. I got up gently, and lighting 
a cigar, resumed my recutpbent posture on the disputed 
territory. I commenced operations cautiously, fearing my 
opponent might resent my offensive measure, by becoming 
still more an aggressor, I kept at a respectful distance at 
£rsf, pufEng in the direction of h\8 nose •, onc^ ox X.-mc^ V^ 
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shook his head yiolently, making his ear$ flap loudly 
against his head, but again resuming his position. I ven- 
tured closer to him, and completely enveloped his head ia 
a cloud of smoke. This time he sneezed, and coughed, 
and opened his eyes. I grew bolder, and ventured to 
touch his nose with the fire on the end of the cigar. He 
then abandoned the ground, with a whining yelp, and ran 
to the farthest corner of the room. I threw the cigar in 
the fire, and met with no other molestation during the 
night. 

We were all up at dawn. The storm had blown over, 
and the sky was bright again. I mentioned the con- 
duct of the dog to my host, who said I ought to have shot 
him. He said, however, that he was under the necessity 
of shutting up the dog in the house every night, to prevent 
the wolves from killing him. They had killed several for 
him in the yard, and in the stable, and would penetrate his 
house if there was an opening in it of sufficient size to 
admit them. 

"You've come,", said Swissel, as we rose from the 
breakfast-table, which was a large pine box turned bottom 
upwards, " at the time I appointed to pay you, but I have 
only twenty-five cents in the house ; still you shall have the 
money before we part. I have a carry-all load of good 
trunks, covered with deer skins, made by myself, and made 
well, too, which I am just going to sell. I will go along 
with you, and as I sell them I will hand over the money 
to you." 

He did accompany me, much to my satisfaction, for he 
was on€ of the best guides in the country, and some of the 
houses I had to visit were difficult to find. For more 
than a week we traveled together, dvirm^ ^VivAv \\\£sft. V^ 
met with purchasers for all his trxxnVs, ^xvdi ^'i\\\afc'^^ 
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entire amount of my demand against him. Swissel was 
one of nature's own pioneers; he was perfectly happy in 
a state of semi-civilization, and in no other state. Subse- 
quently, when his neighbors encroached too much on his 
primitive hunting-grounds, he went to Oregon. 

At the end of a few weeks I had completed my circuit, 
without any incidents or adventures materially differing 
from those related. My brother Joseph was much pleased 
with the result of my collections, which amounted to a con- 
siderable sum. This amount, added to what he had taken 
in the store during my absence, would suffice to discharge 
all his liabilities in the east. 

When winter set in, my brother departed on his journey 
to Philadelphia, every mile of which had to be traversed by 
land, as the rivers were closed with ice. At a later day, as 
the jobbers became familiar with the kind of goods sold in 
those distant regions; and as mutual confidence was esta- 
blished, most of the western merchants adopted the pre- 
ferable plan of ordering their early supplies by letter, in- 
stead of encountering the fatigues of travel in an inclement 
season. This practice is still continued, and they await 
the opening of navigation, when a journey to the east 
is altogether an agreeable recreation. 

I had the sole charge of the store. But it could not 
be supposed there would be much business transacted in 
the winter. The stock was reduced to about the amount 
of the profits of the concern; and all I was expected to do 
was to be able to realize enough cash by spring to pay the 
charges (then enormously high — the freight from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh alone being sometimes as much as 
four dollars per hundred pounds), on the new goods. 

WJ!7^/7 Jeft alone in the cold dreary snows of that me- 
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morable winter, I often experienced a deep and painful 
despondency hitherto unknown to me. The bleak winds 
howled through the trees around the building, and the 
hooting owl perched upon the chimney. My encounter 
with the Irishman, and the fame of my skill with the rifle, 
together with my large yellow lion-breasted house-dog, con- 
tributed to produce to some extent, a feeling of security 
during the long solitary nights. By day, I had frequently 
the company of Lieutenant A., once a meritorious officer in 
the army, but, from misfortune and injustice, then in thral- 
dom to habits of intemperance. He had sought an ob- 
scure asylum, to die unlamented, and now occupied an 
apartment at the ferry house. He was very intelligent, 
and yery polished in his manners, when sober. When his 
sensibilities were drowned in potations, he was inofiensive, 
for eyen then a sense of propriety kept him away from the 
store. Many a weary hour we whiled away over the 
chess-board, in the narration of adventures, and in various 
entertaining discussions. Peace to his ashes— now the 
only remains of a noble spirit crushed to earth ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

I HAD now no means of pleasantly passing the long win- 
ter evenings, but such as books aflbrded. That winter I 
went through every volume in the store — the school books, 
Bible, and all — and no months of my life were ever spent 
more profitably. Mine was not an isolated case, hypotheti- 
cally speaking. Most of the merchants in the fex'^^%1^'^^^ 
merchants^ clerks having charge oi e8\aXi\\^tsx^'tkV&^NR««.> 
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and still ar^, during those dreary seasons, confined within 
their houses, without business to transact, and forced 
either to take to their books, or to sit down for. weeks 
and months in unmitigated idiotic idleness. Many of them 
become, in consequence, the best read and most thoroughly 
informed men in the Union. Works of history, of science, 
of poetry — in short, of whatsoever nature they can lay their 
hands on — are devoured with insatiable avidity. And 
what they read they remember, for their attention is un- 
interrupted while they read. Their object is to shut out 
from vision, and to banish from the mind, the cheerless 
prospect around, and the unpleasant consciousness that the 
means of acquiring profits are suspended. To do this effec- 
tually, it becomes necessary for them to be profoundly ab- 
sorbed in the contents of the page before them. They 
are completely shut out from the ephemeral society of the 
living; but they can commune deeply and closely with the 
illustrious dead, whose ideas are indestructible. The 
thoughts,, incidents and lessons of the past are better 
learned ih the obscurity of unbroken solitude, than amid 
the din of universities, or distractions of cities; and the 
unprecedented multiplication of books in this country, has 
scattered the works of all ages and of all countries into 
the most obscure recesses of our confederation, so that no 
one who has the disposition, need want the opportunity, 
to peruse them. I found dozens of volumes in every 
family I applied to, 'which had been brought with them 
from the old states. Thus, even in the newest of the 
western settlements, no one can be at a loss for the means 
of intellectual culture. And this is why the western mer- 
chant, so often apparently rude in manners and coarse and 
i/jjfashionMe in attire, exhibits a quality and capacity of 
mwc/ which not unfrequently pul\ilsfes\ivoti^\^ vcvV^xV^^Mlot 
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to the blush. As a class, and they certainly have their dis- 
tinctive characteristics, the western merchants need not yield 
to any other class in most of the great essentials which con- 
stitute the citizen, of which America may justly boast. They 
are generally brave, honorable, generous, intelligent, sensi- 
tive, and setting aside the habit of profane swearing (which 
too much prevails among them), conscientiously moral. Oc- 
casionally, it is true, a merchant in the west makes a fraudu- 
lent failure, and swindles his creditors; but I have never 
known 3uch to be western bred. He is an interloper, a 
Sbylock, and not unfrequently an impostor, whom the 
eastern jobbers, in their eagerness to outstrip competition 
in their sales, have inconsiderately trusted without any 
well-authenticated information in regard to his solvency or 
honesty, to the prejudice of their established and punctual 
customers. An honest merchant, in a new country, cannot 
fail to succeed, if he has any business qualifications; for 
his expenses are the merest trifle, and it is his own fault if 
he does not realize a profit from his sales. He pays from 
fifty-two to seventy-five dollars per annum for board, and the 
remainder of his personal expenses need not amount to a 
larger sum. He can travel for weeks among his customers, 
making his collections, without expense either for himself 
or his horse, and will find a blazing hearth, a bounteous 
board, and a hearty welcome, wherever he goes. 

About the middle of winter, I received a letter from 
Joseph, dated at Philadelphia, informing me that he had 
made a proposition to his partners to purchase their interest 
in the store at Pike BIufT, and had just received their re- 
ply, accepting his offer. As the goods had all been 
bought in the first place on credit, and had paid for them- 
selves under his management, of course his ij^^tw^t^ <:5rVv<^ 
were men of mean^f and deservedly etv'^o^^^ %fi^^ ^\ftSi^^ 
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had not been under the necessity of employing any actual 
capital in the concern ; and consequently the only real in- 
terest they now had in it was their share of the profits, 
some fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars. This amount 
Joseph stipulated to pay them in one or two years; and 
henceforward he was the sole proprietor of the establish- 
ment. He made a full and candid statement of his aSairs 
to the jobbers in Philadelphia, which was corroborated in 
every particular by letters from his late partners. The 
Philadelphia merchants were quick to perceive his remark- 
able qualifications for business. They were pleased with 
his address, and frankness of expression. They were 
assured of his honesty — and were satisfied. Without the 
slightest hesitation, or symptoms of reluctance, (which the 
true western merchant is always acute at discerning,) the 
houses of whom his stock had been purchased in the 
first instance, without any exception, offered to sell him as 
many goods as he wanted, on the usual time — six months, 
payable in twelve, charging six per cent, interest after six 
months. 

Joseph's new stock amounted to about seven thousand 
dollars ; it was well selected, and the goods were all bought 
at the lowest '^ time prices." He made his bills principally 
in houses of long standing, of established character, and 
ample capital, so that no impositions had been practiced 
on him. 

By the fifteenth of April, Joseph arrived at home with 
his goods. The business, it was true, had been dull during 
his absence ; nevertheless, I had accumulated more means, 
from collections and cash sales, than he anticipated. 
He expressed his satisfaction at my conduct, and hinted 
something about giving me an opportunity of doing better 
>&y mjrself than the mere reaVizalion oi ^u vcveoxviv^^i^We 
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salary. From my speculations and savings, I already pos- 
sessed five hundred dollars, which was more than he had 
when he commenced business twelve months before. 

But his first business on hand to be transacted, was his 
marriage ; no farther obstacles now stood in the way, and 
be was not the otie, in his present circumstances, to '' ask 
an extension of time." Mr. White made arrangements to 
board and lodge him and his bride; and so we set off late 
one afternoon to the wedding. It was a two hours' ride, 
and we made haste to be there at the appointed time — 
Mr. White's son stipulating to stay at the store until my 
return the next morning. It was not a trip of pleasure to 
me. I was mounted on a horse that could not, or would 
not, canter or gallop, and trotted miserably hard when 
urged out of bis usual slow gait. My complaints and ex- 
postulations had no effect on Joseph ; nothing could re- 
strain him. He saw me hammered almost to death, but 
only mocked at my calamity. On he spurred, and I had 
to keep up with him. At length he came to a brook, which 
had overflowed its banks by reason of the recent heavy 
rains, and his horse manifested much reluctance to plunge 
into the current. He feared the horse, a borrowed one, 
(" Old Whitey" having been disabled by an accident,) could 
not swim well, if at all, and he did not wish to wet his 
fine clothes. 

"Luke," said he, "your horse I know to be a good 
swimmer, for I have heard his owner say so ; you must let 
me have him to cross this water." 

" But yottr horse, perhaps," I replieid, drawing a long 
breath, and wishing to prolong the parley until I could be- 
come rested in some measure, "is one of the splashing, 
plunging kind, that swim with not\i\t\^ WX. >Jci^\\ xw^'SiKs. 
11 
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above water; and for ths^t reason does it follow that I 
must have him to cross over?" 

"Come, come, dismount," said he, alighting. "If I 
were to get wet, I might have a chill, and then there would 
be no kind of a wedding." 

"But," I replied, "I am subject to fits of the ague^ and 
you are not. However, you are the oldest, and have a 
right to command. But, remembier, we are not to ex- 
change back again as soon as we get over." 
' I mounted his horse, and he mine. He then plunged 
into the whirling stream without difficulty, and I flounced 
after him, by dint of much spurring and other means of 
coercion. His horse swam as smoothly as a boat, with 
his back above water. Joseph placed his knees on the 
saddle, and went through without wetting a thread of bis 
garments. My horse went up and down. When his hind 
feet touched the bottom, I embraced his neck with my 
knees; but when he made a plunge forward, I had to 
spring back a few feet. It was by means of this rocking, 
hobby-horse process that we got through ; and when he 
made his last spring, I came off behind, holding on to his 
tail, and standing up to my knees in the water, for we had 
then reached the opposite side. Joseph had turned round, 
and was laughing at me. That was the " unkindest cut of 
all!" 

"Luke," said he, "where did you learn that fore and 
aft kind of riding?" 

"I invented it," said I; "necessity is the mother of in- 
vention, you know. Now I suppose you would like to 
have your horse again, but you won't get him, unless you 
are willing to sit on a wet saddle." 

" J^o> jou may keep him," said he, as he perceived the* 
seat of the saddle had been IhotougYA^ xxuxtL^t^^vSi, Tte 
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balance of my ride was tolerably smooth, and this was 
truly a comfort. But Joseph did not bear his infliction 
without pronouncing a few hasty anathemas. 

We arrived in time, and the nuptials transpired in the 
usual way. There was much company, wine, cakes, &c. 
Instead of a chill, I had a severe fit of the tooth-ache, and 
was forced to have a tooth extracted before morning. The 
doctor being only about half awake, and but half sober, 
pulled the wrong tooth. It sufficed, however, to ease the 
one next to it in a slight degree, and then I determined 
it should remain. I gfoaned through a sleepless night, and 
retumed with a swelled jaw to Pike Bluff, the next morn- 
ing, inwardly resolving never to go to another wedding — 
unless it should be my own ; and that I would be in no 
hurry about it — as if I could tell then what would happen! 

Joseph and his bride were soon quietly settled at Mr. 
White's. The spring business commenced under very 
favorable auspices, but did not terminate so fortunately as 
was anticipated. The fact that we had realized a hand- 
some profit, became pretty generally known, (as such facts 
are always sure to be,) and the amount was enormously 
magnified, (for the reports of good fortune are ever exag- 
gerated,) so that Joseph was doomed to have competition. 
At that time business operations were under the propitious 
control of the U. S. Bank, and credit was universal. Al- 
most any man from the west could obtain credit in those 
days. It was therefore no difficult matter for another adven- 
turer to set up an opposition establishment at Pike Bluff. 
So another store-house was soon in course of erection, and 
another stock of goods was on the way thither. This made 
Joseph uneasy. His restless, monopolizing spirit could ill 
brook a di$appointment. But there was no ^os&vbU ^v^ 
toprereat other men from selling goodLa\tiV\%Nvi\\i^>^ 
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they saw proper to do so, and he had to suppress his rather 
unreasonable dissatisfaction and displeasure. A hostile 
course would beget sympathy in favor of his competitor, 
and he considered every dollar's worth sold by his rival 
as so much abstracted from his sales. He had to bear it. 
But he determined to realize the means of paying his debts, 
from his sales; and he was resolved that a portion of his 
goods should be sold where there was no rival establish- 
ment. So he packed up a small assortment, consisting of 
about fifteen hundred dollars' worth, and sent me off with 
it to found a city higher up the river, on the opposite 
side. I put in my five hundred dollars, and was to 
Have half the profits. He wrote to Kentucky for another 
brother, who was now old enough to assist him, (there 
were more of the same crop growing up,) and I made my 
arrangements to open my little stock at a flat place on the 
north side of the river, some thirty miles farther up, where 
there were a horse mill and a farm house. I had my boxes 
marked Hanover, in honor of a German that lived there. 
It is now a city of that name. 

When I reached Hanover, I found to my surprise that the 
bouse Mr. Grund had written about as being large enough 
to hold the goods, had been originally used as a Aen house. 
It had been built, it was true, with some care, to exclude 
the " varmints ;" yet it did not come quite up to my idea of 
a store room. But there was no other, and I was compelled 
to take it. The door, which had been square, and was 
some five feet from the ground, (the chickens being taught 
to ascend on a pole,) had to be cut down to the usual form ; 
shelves and counters had to be constructed and placed in 
the room ; and finally, the whole building had to undergo 
a process of thorough renovation, after my arrival with 
the goods, which subjected me lo a de\a:j ot ^^N^t^lda^a* 
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These were all accomplished, however, in the shortest time 
possible, and then I began business in the way we had 
commenced at Pike Bluff. I had a " good run." The / 
novelty of the thing brought everybody in the parts ad- 
jacent, to town. The mill helped me, and I helped it 
amazingly. Between us we had a monopoly. The pro- 
prietor of the soil was much delighted with the idea of 
realizing a fortune from the sale of lots, and, as the sequel 
will show, was not altogether disappointed. 

The fame of my store spread far and near, and my sales 
being out of all proportion to the amount of the stock on 
hand, I was soon under the necessity of ordering a farther 
supply from Joseph ; and at the same time I was enabled 
to make him a handsome remittance. He was pleased to 
see the goods converted into ready money, at fair profits; 
but he was a little jealous, and in a letter protested against 
my enticing his customers up the country across the river. 
He claimed the south side as his exclusive dominions. I 
had used some exertion to get a few of them over, who 
happened to be cash buyers, and felt the justice of his ex- 
postulations ; nevertheless, I do not remember to have re- 
laxed my efforts. There was one of his customers, how- 
ever, whom I did not seek to entice away from him. This 
was Miss Polly Beckel, who came without being invited, 
and annoyed me once more. There was no ferry at Hano- 
ver ; but we kept a canoe near the store, which was sent 
across for those who wished to come over. I could not 
^^ paddle my own canoe," but made arrangements with a 
son of Mr. Grund (some fourteen years old) to do it for me. 
One morning, I perceived a female on the opposite shore 
beckoning for the canoe, and as there happened to be no one 
in town to occupy my attention behind tb^ co>m\^^\^\.^V. 
into the boat with the boy and crossed o'vet. "B^lox^^^V^^ 

11* 
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arrived within one hundred yards of the shore, I discovered 
that it was the veritable wild Polly herself whom I had gone 
to meet. About the same time, Wilhelm, the boy-rower, 
recognized her also, and began to smile mischievously. 

*' What are you smiling, about, Wilhelm ?" I inquired. 

" Why, that's that dare-devil gal, Polly Beckel, and 
she'll be dead sure to cut up some capers in the boat. . I 
hope you can swim?" said he, looking round at me. 

" Oh yes," said I, " but you don't suppose she will 
throw me overboard, do you?" 

*' She mought do it," said he, with a sinister shake of 
the head, " if she should get into one of her high ways." 

We struck the shore a moment after this ominous inti- 
mation, and Polly, having tied her steed to a tree, came 
prancing down to us in high spirits. 

" Hurrah for you, Luke!" cried she, springing into the 
boat, and wringing my reluctantly proffered hand. '' This 
is right. Who but the groom should come to row the 
bride over the ferry ?" 

" But I didn't come to row you over," said I, " nor did 
I know who you were ; besides, I don't know how to paddle 
a canoe." 

" I'll learn you," said she, seizing the paddles in the 
hands of Wilhelm, who relinquished them instantly, and 
without a word of remonstrance. He knew her skill. 
The canoe sped out into the current under the impulsion 
of her vigorous strokes. When we were about half way 
over, she ceased rowing, and moved near to where I was 
sitting. She assumed a fierce look, in which, however, 
I could perceive harmless sport strikingly blended. 

" Now you want some fun, I suppose," said I, returning 
her steady gaze. 
^^ jVb — it is a serious matter " sYie xeijW^A. " I have 
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got you in my power, and I have a right to make use of 
my advantage. Will you promise before this witness to 
marry me in thirty days?" 

^^ I would promise," said I, "if I did not wish to see what 
you will do when I refuse — therefore I wonH promise." 

"Then sink!" cried she. In an instant, and before I 
could be aware of her purpose, she stooped down and 
pulled a cork from an auger hole which had been bored 
through the bottom of the canoe, and the water gushed up 
in a stream about an inch in diameter. This was some- 
what alarming; and perceiving my surprise, she held the 
cork aloft in her hand, and said in a tone of triumph: 

"Promise, or sink! If you attempt to snatch the cork, 
I will throw it overboard." And she drew back her arm, 
in the attitude of hurling it away. I stepped forward, 
and placed my foot on the hole. 

" Now," said I, as I saw her cast one or two' fearful 
glances at the water, which began to spread over the bottom 
of the frail boat, "J will give you one minute to replace 
the cork. If you do not put it back within that time, I 
will leap overboard and swim to the shore, leaving you to 
get out of the difficulty of your own raising the best way 
you can.." 

" Oh, if you can swim, that's an end of ihe joke," said 
she, stopping the leak. 

" But it was not one of your dry jokes. Miss Polly," 
said I; "and now it is about time for you to cease your 
nonsense with me. I begin to understand the game my- 
self, and two can play at it. You may provoke me to re- 
taliate." 

" No ; I'll make a child's bargain with you — let you alone 
if you let me alone— -provided you really don't \s^TiV^^*\^^* 
Ifjou want me, you can have me before ^ri^ xa^^'aNx^^ ^^ 
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parson. But you must speak quick, even before next 
Thursday. On that day I am to be married to one who has 
chosen me, provided I can't get one of my own choosing 
before that time. And I have come to-day to buy a white 
dress for the wedding." 

This was true. I sold her the dress, and she was mar-^ 
ried at the time named — and to the man who happened to 
be present when I had my first encounter with her. 

Mr. Grund was not idle while I was doing such a 
flourishing business. He had got the county surveyor to 
lay out the town in lots, and had appointed a day of sale, 
when a fourth of them (about one hundred) were to be 
knocked down to the. highest bidder. 

On the day appointed for the sale, I did an immense 
business. I sold two hundred dollars' worth of goods, 
which had cost me only one hundred and twenty. Men, 
women and children came from every direction in the 
vicinity, to see the beginning of a new town, and many 
made investments in lots. They brought from five to thirty 
dollars a piece — dimensions, fifty by one hundred and fifly 
feet. Thus Mr. Grund got, for a few acres of ground, more 
money than he had paid a few years before for his whole 
farm of three hundred and twenty acres. And the por- 
tion sold was flat, and subject to inundation. 

There was a stranger among the company at the sale, of 
whom no one knew anything. He came on foot, but from 
what place no one knew. He was a young man some- 
what older than myself, with a prominent nose, high cheek 
bones, and small sparkling eyes. Before the day was over, 
I began to suspect he might be one of those venders of *^ ten- 
der" goods, a cunning Jew, in quest of a location to cheat 
his neighbors, and spoil the regular trader's business. He 
sfaJd about the store, ^nd observed V\l\i ^\s\«ii\tk% ^^es 
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every dollar I received. He bought nothing of me himself, 
but inquired the prices of a vast number of articles. At 
length, when the sale commenced, and the lot I occupied was 
put up, he was the only one who bid against me. It had 
been previously arranged that I was to have the property 
at my own price, as I was instrumental in getting up the 
town. But the mysterious stranger had not been a party to 
the arrangement; and so he ran up the house — now digni- 
fied by the term store-house — to fifty dollars. Upon this I 
quit bidding, and hinted something about selecting another 
location a few miles farther up the river, where the ground 
was not so low, and not so likely to be washed away by 
the June floods. This alarmed Mr. Grund, and he whispered 
the auctioneer to withdraw that lot from his list, at the 
same time assuring me that if I would pay for the deed, he 
would make me a present of the property. They then put 
up the lot adjoining mine, and the Jew bid for that also. 
I now turned the tables on him. He grew very animated 
as I bid against him, and then, for the first time, threw out 
a hint of his purpose there. When the lot was knocked 
down to him, he mounted a stump on it, and addressed 
the company as follows : 

^' Genlemen, I am a merchant. My goots are on te way 
up te river, and vill pe here in a veek. I vant to get a 
bouse puilded along side of Mr. Shortfield's as soon as 
possible — and I tink it can pe done by te time te goots 
come. I vant to make a contrack for te puilding of it— 
te one who pids te lowest, shall have it ; but he must 
take his bay in goots. I vill help puild it myself — my 
labor vill be thrown in. Give me a pid, genlemen." 

It was knocked down, or rather to be knocked up, for forty 
dollars, the Jew's assistance thrown in. 

This aDDoanoement came upon me\ike^VYi\x.\\dL^t-Oi«:^\!^ 
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a clear sky. Already the Jew was surrounded with en- 
couraging friends, who predicted that Hanover would soon 
be a great business place, and' that he would be equally 
as successful as I had been. Even Mr. Grund himself 
ventured slyly to whisper a word of encouragement in his 
ear. Moses told them all that I was charging too high for 
my goods, and that he intended to sell his much cheaper. 
This was gall and wormwood to me, and at once made me 
his enemy. I could now appreciate my brother Joseph's 
feelings when a competitor interfered with his pros- 
pects. There were no means of keeping competition 
away; yet I had the consolation to know that goods in St. 
Louis, where the Jew had purchased, were generally from 
fifteen to twenty per cent, higher than in Philadelphia, 
where mine came from. 

I wrote to Joseph for advice, informing him of what had 
occurred. H« wrote back, stating that his competitor did 
not interfere with him much, as his stock had been pur- 
chased in St. Louis. He said I had only.to make it known 
to the people that my rival's goods did not come directly 
from the east, and then they would give mine the preference. 
But Joseph did not take it into consideration that my com- 
petitor was a Jew peddler — a dealer in tender goods, (such 
as had been damaged, and sold at auction,) and that the 
purchasers were men more familiar with quantities than 
qualities. 

Before the ^^ new store" was in operation, a communi- 
cation came on from Washington, in reply to an applica- 
tion that had been made when the lots were advertised, 
establishing a post-office at Hanover, with a weekly mail, 
and appointing Mr. Grund, who was on the right side in 
politics, post-master. The first mail brought an anony- 
mous letter from St. Louis to Mr. Gt\XTM\,^>KidDL\k&\sL^\vded 
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me to read. It ran as follows : — " Sir — there is a certain 
Moses Tubal, a Jew peddler, from Indiana, gone up to your 
parts to engage a house to sell goods in. Beware of him. 
He will sell his goods low enough, no doubt ; but it is 
strongly suspected here that they are stolen goods, which 
the robbers have employed him to sell. You will make 
these facts known to all the people round your place. *' 

" That is a very curious epistle," said I. 

«« That it is," said he. 

Here we both paused a considerable length of time, 
while our thoughts ran in quite different channels. I was 
for having Moses arrested at once, and by this means 
summarily disposed of. But then, as I knew of no one who 
had been robbed, and as the letter only dealt in hints, 
there would be no sufficient grounds to go upon. And then 
it occurred to me that, as the letter was an anonymous one, 
some of the Jew's friends might suppose I had got it writ- 
ten to get him out of my way. 

"It is my opinion," said Mr. Grund, "that the Jew 
wrote it himself. I know something of their tricks. They 
are good judges of human nature. If the impression 
should get abroad that the goods are stolen, a majority of 
the people would prefer to buy them, for that very reason. 
They will think they -can be had for less money than goods 
got in an honest way. Now, suppose we try the Jew. I 
will give him the letter, to do with it as he pleases ; and 
you and I will agree not to mention the circumstance for 
two weeks. If Moses suppresses the contents of the let- 
ter, I shall think the goods have been stolen, sure enough ; 
if he makes them known, I shall be convinced that it was 
all a trick of his own invention." 

This was so reasonable a proposition,tV\all t^^^A'j ^^^^^ 
to it Moses was at that moment standing otvV\^ VA'>^'^\J^^" 
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intending the erection of his building. I observed his actions 
when Mr. Grand called him aside, and placed the letter in 
his hands. He threw up his arms, and stamped, and 
cursed the writer — ^fout did not once declare he was inno- 
cent. On the contrary, he counterfeited to the life the looks 
and manners of a guilty man. He begged Mr. G., with 
much apparent earnestness, not to say anything about the 
letter, promising to '^ clear it all up" to his satisfaction in 
a few weeks. Mr. Grund promptly agreed not to mention 
it. This was more than the Jew hoped for, and he became 
really embarrassed. Then his pretended rage increased, 
and Mr. Grund left him. 

My sales at Hanover had so far exceeded our calcula- 
tions, that the amount of business already done had left 
both Joseph and myseif with greatly reduced stocks. In- 
deed, our joint sales made up a sum total equal to a year's 
business at Pike Bluff — and the money already realized, 
together with a very moderate amount which we could 
safely rely upon deriving from collections in the fall, would 
be an ample fund with which to pay all the eastern debts. 
A generous confidence had been reposed in Joseph by the 
Philadelphia merchants, and he resolved to embrace every 
opportunity to convince them that it had not been mis- 
placed. Although it was agreed that he should have twelve 
months' time, yet Joseph had contrived to remit two-thirds 
of the amount of his indebtedness before the expiration of 
six months; and all the letters he received, acknowledging 
the safe arrival of his remittances, contained encouraging 
expressions which greatly cheered' him, and gave a new 
impetus to his exertions. 

Joseph and I both now began to feel like men, independ- 

ent men — and men of some substance. He was worth, 

at this time, some $4000, and 1 about %V»Ki. ^w\. \\. ^w 
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not our money which made us feel independent ; it was our 
conscious capacity for business, our confirmed success, our 
established credit in Philadelphia, our good health, and 
our confidence in the future. We were independent, be- 
cause we no longer needed the recommendations of men 
of capital to obtain any reasonable amount of goods on 
the usual time. 

Such being our condition, there was in reality no serious 
cause to apprehend any immediate detriment to our in- 
terests from the encroachments of rival traders. In fact, 
Joseph's competitor was already meditating a retreat, being 
convinced of his inability to cope with so energetic and 
enterprising a rival, who, besides, possessed superior 
facilities in the procurement of his goods. It was quite 
different, however, with my rival, the Jew. His stock 
was equal to mine in amount; and he had the advantage of 
me in the existence of a very prevalent belief that his goods 
had cost him less than mine had cost me. It was whis- 
pered over the country that he was a rogue, and had stolen 
bis goods ; and the very natural inference was that he could 
afford to undersell me. Mr. Grund now concurred in the 
belief that he had written the anonymous letter himself, 
and that it was a paltry trick to take away a portion of my 
customers. It was characteristic of the peddling Jews. 
Success is their motto, and they pursue it with indomitable 
perseverance, and with a total indifference to reputation. 
They have no credit themselves, and they credit nobody. 
They trade upon the productions of others (they never 
create or produce anything), and cheat the Christians with 
their own wares. Such was the opinion I conceived of the 
peculiar class to which my rival belonged. It may not 
have been altogether unmixed with unfoMud^d ^x^\\i^\^^\ 
12 
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nevertheless, it has not been quite removed by the expe- 
rience of subsequent years. 

Moses, in despite of my undisguised repulsive attitude, 
now resolved to be sociable with me. He came into my 
establishment every day when there were no country peo- 
ple in town, and sat down to talk about matters and things 
in general. And while his tongue wagged, his eyes were 
not idle. They wandered from shelf to shelf, beginning 
at the bottom and going up, then down again, and so on 
through the entire stock, as if he were taking an inventory. 
This he repeated until he had fixed in his memory the 
quantities, qualities and styles of my whole assortment. 
I did not, for some time, suspect his motive; but his ope- 
rations soon convinced me of the unworthy advantage he 
had taken of my passive indulgence. 

I ascertained from some of my customers, and from Mr. 
Grund in particular, that the Jew was selling certain kinds 
of goods, similar to mine on the shelves, at greatly re- 
duced prices ; while he was selling other kinds of which I 
had but few or none, at enormously high rates. This 
opened my eyes to the real object of Moses in paying me 
so many visits. My assortment was much broken, and it 
would be a month before I could expect to receive the few 
goods ordered from the east. In the mean time, Moses, 
who was a " new broom, swept clean." He caught nearly 
all the cash that was passing. He continued to watch my 
shelves, and I ascertained that immediately after any par- 
ticular style of my goods disappeared, a similar kind in 
his establishment always rose in value ; for he was con- 
scious of his monopoly ; and when such articles were called 
for, he knew they could not be had of me at any price. 
Thus affairs progressed for some time, and Moses grew 
bolder and more irapudent, for impuA^xiee \^ ^ ^ik.^^ ^"^^ 
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racteristic of the peddling Jew. But I conceived a plan 
to frustrate his arrangements, and which promised me some 
amusement. I began to return his visits. It is said that 
the most expert strategist is never so liable to be frustrated 
by an opposing scheme, as when he is absorbed in his own 
secret plans. It was so with Moses. He never suspected 
that I had the capacity of conceiving and executing a 
counter-stratagem. Always when I returned to my own 
store, I noted down on paper the result of my observations. 
I also kept a miemorandum of the kinds of goods he sold 
at high prices. And when the list was completed, his 
game was reduced to a demonstration. He sold the kinds 
of goods I had the most of at about cost, and those which 
I had not, at an enormous profit. The consequence was 
that I was rapidly going out of business; and my rival had 
circulated a report that I intended to move away in the fall. 
That was the result he was aiming at, and it ^yould very 
probably have been consummated, had I not fortunately 
frustrated his mode of reducing me to such an extremity. 
My list being completed, I sent it off to Joseph, request- 
ing him to send me the articles named immediately, and 
explaining my purpose to him. He responded promptly, 
for it happened that he had an abundance of the goods 
I needed, while he was deficient in the kkid I had on 
hand, and which the Jew had rendered worthless to me. 
So I resolved to send him a box in exchange. When my 
box arrived, Moses was all curiosity, and his entire facul- 
ties seemed to be concentrated in his little, piercing eyes. 
He was at the landing when the box was put on shore, 
and slyly looked over my shoulder at the bill of lading, 
hoping to ascertain what the box contained by the descrip- 
tion ; but he was disappointed — it merely st^l^d.^^ c^tv^V^^^^ 
weighing 300 pounds.'*^ He then peeievi ^\. ^n^\^ i\^^ ^"^^ 
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the box, as it was rolled over and over up the bank. He 
found nothing on it except my address. An examination 
of the ends was attended with the same unsatisfactory 
result. But he did not despair, while I enjoyed keenly 
his fruitless efforts, and my anticipated triumphs. 

" Vat kint of goots are you getting, Luke?" he inquired, 
in a most familiar manner, and at the same time with an 
affected air of indifierence. 

" I don't know, exactly," said I, carelessly, " for I have 
not seen them yet. But I have too many goods on hand 
now, for the small amount of business I am doing. 'They 
are, perhaps, the same kind I have been selling." 

This made the eyes of Moses sparkle with delight. He 
had not the slightest idea that I was meditating, or capable 
of meditating, an enterprise against his establishment. So 
I had no hesitation in concealing the fact from him ; ^nd 
perhaps violated a principle of morals in stating directly, 
or leading him to infer from my remarks, what was not 
exactly the truth. To this habit I was sometimes, in com- 
mon with most merchants, eastern as well as western, too 
much addicted. I condemn it now, because it is wrong, 
and because it is never really necessary. 

It was nearly night when I got my box in the store, 
where I suffered it to lie unopened till after sfupper. In 
the mean time the Jew's curiosity had frequently brought 
him in to see the precise nature of its contents — but to no 
avail. I seemed to be indifferent about opening it at dl, as 
though it contained nothing that would be of benefit to 
my declining business. 

After supper, I complained of a headache, and shut 

myself up in the store to sjeep it off, as I alleged. But 

wl/en I was alone I worked manfully. I opened the box by 

^ noiseless procesSy so as not to be Yie^x^L \i^ '^(i^^^;^^^^ 
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was my close neighbor, and who was always on the alert 
to pry into my secrets. I took the goods out and marked 
them at very low prices, perhaps only some twenty-five per 
cent, on the cost and carriage^ I then hid them under the 
counter, and in other places out of sight. I next repacked 
the box with goods with which I was overstocked, leaving 
only a few pieces of those kinds on the shelves, which I 
also reduced in price ; and then, towards midnight, when 
I supposed the Jew was asleep, I nailed up the box again, 
and left it in the place where it stood the previous evening. 
Finally, after arranging the shelves so as to make it appear 
that no material alterations had taken place in the nature 
of their contents, I lay down on ray simple couch, and 
dreamed exultingly of the success I anticipated the next 
day, which was Saturday, when many people, as usual, 
would doubtless be in town. 

Bright and early the next morning, the aquiline nose of 
Moses appeared in my door, while his eyes ran rapidly 
over the establishment. He had heard the hammer, and 
did not doubt that I had opened the box. 

"Dere's te pox," said he ; "I tought I heard you knock 
it open in te night.'* 

"You must have been dreaming about that box," said 
I; " there it stands just as it stood last night, and as it will 
stand until the boat comes down, and then I'll send it 
back to Joseph. He can sell its contents sooner than I." 

Moses, well contented with the result of his exploration, 
withdrew to his own premises, no doubt with a feeling of 
contempt for the stupidity of a rival who suffered him to 
monopolize all the business of the place. And I must do 
Moses the justice to say that he had managed his affairs 
very skillfully, barring his convictions of my continued ob- 
tuseness. In the most quiet manuex \m^^vxi^\^^^\A'55s.^Rv^^ 

12* 
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Jt-'" maintainjttg a show of profound respect for me, he had 
contriTedTfer many weeks, to sell my old cusfomers all the 
goods they wanted, and placed me in the predicament of 
holding the empty bag. When they desired to purchase 
such articles as I had on hand, Moses was sure to under- 
sell me ; and when they called for such goods as I was out 
of, Moses invariably, and very complaisantly too, sent them 
to me to satisfy themselves that they could not be had on 
better terms than he offered. Now I was prepared to avail 
myself of this extreme condescension of friend Moses. 
Mos^s was a wise man, but he had not penetrated all the 
• hidden things of the hen-house. 

The first persons who came to town that day, were a 
substantial farmer, his wife and daughter, with a well-filled 
stocking — such being the kind of purse in which they gene- 
rally brought their hard dollars. They looked through the 
Jew's establishment first, pricing all the articles they in- 
tended to buy, and then came to price mine. This is the 
invariable custom of such plain cautious purchasers in the 
west. They look at everything, and ask the price of every- 
thing, at every store in town, before they make up their 
minds where to leave their hard earnings. Those only 
buy carelessly, who buy on credit, and without a com- 
parison of qualities and prices. And this class, whether it 
be in the city or country, ultimately pay some twenty-five 
per cent, more, for the same amount of merchandize, than 
those who "pay as they go." 

After sitting in silence some minutes, and quietly sur- 
veying the goods, as the country folks are in the habit of 
doing, the old lady spoke first. 

"I see you've got some blue calico," said she; "but 
tbe^ saj you sell it higher than the Jew does." 
Now this was one of the kinds of slaipVe ^oodi ci? ^\\vch I 
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had hitherto kept a large quantity, and the price of which 
the Jew had put down. At that time, (eighteen years ago,) 
its cost in Philadelphia was fourteen cents per yard, and 
my price had been twenty-five cents. The Jew put it 
down to eighteen and three quarter cents. But I had 
packed up all I had of it, excepting a few pieces precisely 
similar to the styles kept by the Jew, for Joseph. 

** Who says so?" was my response, as I took down the 
articles and displayed them on the counter, so that she 
might see they were exactly like the Jew's goods which 
she had been examining. 

*' He told us so himself," she replied, while she put on 
her spectacles and looked at the goods. 

"What does he ask for his blue calico?" I inquired, 
when I perceived she was satisfied that the goods before 
her Were similar to the kind she had been looking at in 
my rival's store. 

" He sells his'n at eighteen and three quarter cents, and 
he says you ask twenty-five cents for your'n." 

" Then," said I, " he has been slandering me. My 
price is only sixteen and two- third cents, which is under 
the Jew's." 

" Oh, did you ever !" exclaimed the old lady's daughter, 
fl fat, blooming girl of sixteen. " What a shame it is for 
people to tell such lies ! Buy your calico of Mr. Short- 
field, mamma — it's better, and cheaper, and prettier than 
Mr. Tubal's." 

The old man lost no time in giving the hint to the old 
lady, and she was not slow in taking it. The goods were 
soon cut off, wrapped up, and paid for. 

"Now," said the old man, " we want to buy two solid 
gingham dresses ; but one of our neighbors told >\"^ ^^Ni^ 
were oat of that kind of goods. llVvnV^^ ^^^ "^^^ 
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too high for his — but he told us to see if you could sell it 
any lower. Perhaps he knew you had none on hand." 

^' Your neighbor was mistaken/' said I, taking an arm- 
ful from under the counter. " I have a very handsome 
little assortment of it. What did the Jew ask for his?" 

^^ He asked sixty-eight and three quarter cents a yard 
for this kind of goods," replied the old man. 

** Yes, this is the kind," added both the old lady and 
the daughter. Now, this kind of goods (at that time) cost 
thirty cents, and the usual retail price was fifty-six and a 
quarter cents. So it was plain that the Jew was playing a 
very unfair game with me. I felt justified in departing 
from my regular course, to *' pay him back in ^e same 
way" that he had been operating against me. 

" Then," responded I, with much assumed indignation, 
" the Jew intended' to cheat you. He asks more for his 
goods than they are worth. I will sell you this gingham 
for thirty-seven and a half cents a yard." 

"My gracious!" exclaimed the daughter. "Why 
mamma, don't let's go back to the Jew's store again. 
Let's buy all our goods here." 

" If Mr. Shortfield will sell us what we want as-low as 
the Jew, we'd as lief buy of him as anybody else," ob- 
served the old man, dryly, who was desirous of" bringing 
me down" on all the rest of the articles he wanted. And 
the more effectually to accomplish his object, he displayed 
his well-filled stocking, and counted me out the money for 
the two gingham dresses. 

They then mentioned article after article which they had 

examined at the Jew's, and for which Moses, supposing 

they could not be had of me, had asked them enormous 

jjrices, and then referred them to me to see if I could sell 

them any cheaper. Contrary to Vi\a b^lv^f ^ I had them all, 
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and sold them at greatly reduced prices. The party made 
all their purchases of me, and paid me some forty dollars 
in old Spanish milled coin. 

When the old man went after the horses, which had 
been tied to the rack before the door of Moses, the Jew 
watched his motions veryclpsely. The move was incom- 
prehensible to him. But when he saw the whole party 
depart from my door, with their saddle-bags and meal- 
bags filled with bundles of goods, he looked daggers. 
His lips were perfectly livid, and his cheeks were swollen 
with rage and disappointment. That was a happy mo- 
ment for me. Every western merchant who has had to 
compete with a Jew rival, will be at no loss to appreciate 
my feelings of joy and triumph. But my success did not 
end here. Party after party followed the first, all departing 
in the same way from my door, fully supplied with the arti- 
cles they wanted. Every one purchased from me on better 
terms than had been offered by Moses. That day my sales 
amounted to one hundred and fifty dollars, mostly cash, 
while Moses had not sold more than ten dollars' worth! 
This was a mystery he could not comprehend. Towards 
night Moses could restrain bis eagerness to penetrate the 
cause of so unexpected a turn in my favor, no longer. He 
came in avowedly to get a note changed, but really to see 
if I had not been getting some new goods. I asked him 
to sit down, which he did, while his eyes ranged over the 
shelves in quest of my new stock. But it was " no go." 
Everything had again assumed the old appearance. He 
could perceive no change in my assortment, and I was re- 
solved to make no voluntary or forced revelations. In 
vain he sought to find out the kinds of goods I had been 
selling, and the prices. 

You bad a pnsy day, I peliefe,'' sivdYv^. 
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" Why, yes," said I, lying on my back on the counter, 
manifesting signs of weariness. " A breeze sprung up in my 
favor, some how or other, to-day. It has been dull enough 
for some weeks with me, while the wind seemed to set 
altogether in your favor. Time ^bout is fair play. But 
still it is rather curious that I should have such a brisk 
day, with such a broken assortment. When my new goods 
arrive from Philadelphia, I hope I shall get a fair share of 
the business — if not, I'll pull up stakes and be oflf in the 
spring." 

"My new goots vill come next month, too. But I 
vouldn't keep dem here till next spring, if I couldn't sell 
dem. But my stock is goot, now, and I ought to pe sell- 
ing dem priskly." 

" You have been doing all the business untilto-day, and 
no doubt you will keep the run to yourself till my goods 
get here. Then we'll see what I can do. I've got my 
invoices, and find ther^e has been a material decline in 
the east. What do you have to pay for blue and pink 
solid ginghams, in St. Louis?" 

"Oh, apout tirty-five cents," said he. 

"I find mine are invoiced at twenty-eight cents, this 
time," said I, carelessly, while Moses evinced much vexa- 
tion. He had a large amount of them on hand, and I was 
satisfied they had cost him thirty-seven and a half cents a 
yard. 

The Jew returned to his own premises without solving 
the problem which disturbed his mind. And as he went 
out I contrived to open my drawer and cause a consider- 
able gingling of specie. 

During the ensuing week, I did all the business. But 

the Jew at length ascertained the reason. One of my 

customers, who iad been asked am\ic\i\iv^^t^\\^^\s^^5ck& 
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Jew than he had given me for the same goods, unrolled his 
bundle and Exhibited to the staring eyes of Moses a 
variety of articles which he supposed he alone possessed. 
He could not deny that they were lower than his own goods; 
and he had the mortification to reflect that he had been 
sending his customers to me under the conviction that I 
could not supply their wants ; whereas I had been accommo- 
dating them in every instance. Then he learned to his dis- 
may that I had been selling bJue calico below the unfair 
reduction he had made himself! And now winter was 
approaching/and most of his stock would be out of season. 
Besides, it depended upon his success in the sale of the 
goods on hand, whether he would be able to replenish for 
the winter. I had the run, and determined not to lose it. 
I deemed it Befter to sell even at cost and carriage, than to 
hold the goods, that were soon to be unseasonable, over to 
the next year. So I continued the game; and poor Moses 
felt at last that he had been outdone by a Christian com- 
petitor. To make matters still worse .with him, many of 
the articles which he had bought at auction proved to be 
very tender, and otherwise defective, which caused a per- 
fect storm about his ears. But he had explanations, apolo- 
gies, and promises to pacify them all ; and he determined 
to be revenged on me. The western' Jews are exceedingly 
vindictive, and most pertinacious in their efforts to cripple 
their Christian competitors. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

During the early part of the winter, I had a visit from 
Joseph. He still did most of the business at Pike Bluff, 
as I continued to do at Hanover. We had now sufficient 
funds in hand to pay the balance on the spring purchases, 
and also for the goods ordered in the fall. Our joint sales 
this year amounted to more than sixteen thousand dollars, 
and the riet profits could not have been less than five thou- 
sand dollars. Joseph proposed that I should gaeast for our 
spring goods — a proposition which I joyfully accepted. 
So it was arranged that our younger brother Isaac, who 
had been with Joseph, should take charge of the establish- 
ment at Hanover during my absence. 

Just about the time appointed for me to commence the 
journey to Philadelphia, I received a letter from Blanche, 
whom I had determined to see on^my way eastward. But 
this epistle was dated at Norfolk, Va. Here it is, in full, 
copied from the original which now lies before me : 

" Jforfolk, Fa., Dec, 1st, 183-. 

"Dear Luke: — I cannot restrain myself any longer from 
writing to you. Your last letter, informing me of your good 
prospects, and of your intention to commence business for 
yourself at Hanover, was directed to ww, and not in an 
envelope to a third person — so it fell into the hands of 
my guardian-uncle, and excited his wrath and indignation 
to a frightful extent. But the worst of it was that he did 
not tell me what it was all about, but kept the letter him- 
self. Now, I am my own mistress, and have some fortune 
Iiere In old Firginia in my own n^\.» \m\^\.^\.^'w|^\\sA 
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relieve myself of his supervision, and his eccentric solici- 
tude. Yet as my uncles are the nearest of kin that I have, 
I hope to be able to avoid a rupture with them. But to 
my narration. A few days after your letter fell into his 
hands, he announced his intention to take me to Virginia, 
and leave me under the protection of his brother, my uncle 
Eklgar Beaufort. Not being aware of the cause which in- 
duced this step on his part, I was delighted with the idea 
of going back to old Virginia, and so I readily agreed to 
bis proposition, without paying any particular attention to 
bis remarks about the opportunity the change would afford 
me- of marrying some one of my own station, equal in birth 
and fortune. 

"We set out at the time appointed, and I had a very 
pleasant trip of it. My uncle became very indulgent as we 
progressed eastward, and seemed disposed to gratify all my 
"wishes. We visited Philadelphia, New York, the Saratoga 
Springs, and even the Falls of Niagara, before we turned 
southward. He took me to balls, theatres, concerts, &c., 
and really seemed to be anxious for me to contract an 
^ eligible match,' as he termed it. But I fell in love with 
nobody — and if any one fell in love with me, I never 
heard of it. And as for the places of amusement, you 
know I have no partiality for them. I always enjoyed 
myself much better on Sundays at church. You have no 
idea, Luke, how I was charmed to find myself within the 
walls of a real church again. I was baptized and reared 
in this (the Episcopal) church, and have an inextinguish- 
able affection for it. 

" At last we reached Virginia, and as I was never partial 
to the country, I obtained the consent of my uncle to board 
in this pleasant city. I had not beeu Yoc^V^A. V^x^ \sv^\^ 
tbao a month befbre I ascertained, for VYie ^x«N. ^Cvk^^^*^^ 
13 
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cause of my removal to the east. One of my servant 
women, living with uncle Edgar, who is the laundress of 
his family, and whom I had taught to read, discovered your 
letter to me in the-pocket of my uncle's vest. She saw it 
was addressed to me, and determined I should have it. So 
when she came to town on the ensuing Saturday to bring 
my clothes, she handed it to me. Of course it explained 
everything — ^Ihe reason of my removal, my uncle's anxiety 
for me to make an ^ eligible match,' my pleasant tour, and 
all. I am really obliged to you for all this kindness, and 
you have my sincere thanks. 

" But why should your innocent epistle produce such a 
commotion with my uncle.? You have never made a 
declaration x>f love io me, nor have I ever breathed or 
written a word which might lead any one to suppose that I 
had a passion for you. We have merely corresponded as 
friends. We have been associates, it is true, and have 
esteemed each other. Because I did not drop your acquaint- 
ance, like some others, when misfortune reduced your 
family from affluence, I don't see why they should suppose 
I intended to marry you. I have some pride of family, 
as well as my uncles; but I cannot perceive anything de- 
rogatory in reciprocating the friendship of a schoolmate 
who happens to be poor, so long as he aspires to rise in 
the world by industry, and rectitude of moral conduct. 

^' Your letter to me did not demand a reply, and perhaps 
it would have been forgotten by both of us by this time, 
if my uncle had given it to me and said nothing about it. 
Perhaps by this time we might have forgotten one another, 
and you would have ultimately married (as you probably 
will), that brazen Miss Polly something, whom your brother 
Jias written about to Kentucky, and I might have formed 
an ^eligible match,* some of these dajs^lo VSck^ ^w^vt^^ wiv- 
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tentation,' as Qu^en Elizabeth would say, of my very par- 
ticular brace of uncles. But I do not like to be watched, 
suspected, and kept in leading-strings, as if I were inca- 
pable of conducting myself with propriety ; and so I have 
a disposition to give my uncles a taste of my quality — by 
refusing every match they make for me, and finally to 
choose for myself^ provided I should ever marry. 

" Now I do not propose to marry you — understand that. 
But you are good4ooking enough to be a beau, and your 
studies, incessantly pursued, have made you an intelligent 
correspondent. Now if you were only, through conviction, 
a member of the churchy I could hold free converse with 
you — and if you were so disposed, I would do sOy in spite 
of my uncles. I will do so, as it is, to a limited extent, 
provided you will read the works I enjoin. And what is 
more, without farther preface, I tender-.you my promise 
not to consent to any * eligible match,' before I see you — 
not meaning that there is any probability of ever making a 
bargain ' for better, for worse' with you. But I like the 
idea of a correspondence, and it will afibrd me great 
pleasure to hear of your success in everything you under- 
take. And rest assured that, notwithstanding I have some 
of the * high notions' of my uncles in regard to families, 
I shall never consider any honorable pursuit, by which 
you may acquire wealth, as disgraceful, or as rendering 
you unworthy of my esteem. . Be industrious, be honorable, 
and, if possible, be religious, is the counsel of your old 
friend, ^ Blanche." 

I lost no time in replying to this epistle. No doubt I 
went far beyond the limits of a formal, friendly corre- 
spondence, for I believed myself ptelV^ \\^e\\^'vcvViN^^>^ 
Blancbe. I informed her of my contmu^di ^vxe.cv^^'^Va.V^" 
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ness, and of my purpose to visit Philadelphia that winter. 
I requested her to address her next letter to the care of 
Messrs. Y. S. & K., importers of hardware, Philadelphia, 
/and upon its reception, provided she approved it, I pro- 
posed to pay her a visit at Norfolk. 

I took especial care to instruct Isaac in the mode of 
competing with Moses during my absence ; and he was 
not difficult to teach, for he, too, had already resolved to 
become a successful merchant. All his thoughts, all his 
aspirations, centered in the one object — and of course there 
was no such word as failure in his vocabulary. The Jew 
was not long in perceiving his aptitude for business, his 
acumen in discovering and frustrating stratagems, which 
dispelled his hopes of again acquiring ^' the lead" while 
I was away. 

The winter that year was as remarkably warm as the one 
preceding it had been remarkably cold, and my departure 
was delayed in consequence until about the first of Feb- 
ruary, as it was probable I should then be enabled to 

« 

go most of the distance by water, which would be the 
most speedy, economical and pleasant mode of travel. At 
length I set out on horseback for St. Louis, in company 
with several merchants from the neighboring counties. I 
was young, full of hope, and ought to have been perfectly 
happy. But I was not. My spirit was too much imbued 
with the romantic notions and artificial distinctions im- 
parted by the mass of pernicious works I had read in the 
clerk's office in Kentucky. I had a lingering contempt for 
the means I was under the necessity of employing to acquire 
wealth. I foolishly made a distinction between laboring for 
money in my present vocation, and bartering one's services 
to rogues for fees in a learned profession. The aristocratic 
^eau forts considered the one not qu\t^ ie«^^e\a\Aft^^tL^ 
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the other altogether honorable ; and, at times, my restless 
fancy was too much disposed to concur with them. But 
Blanche did not accord with her family in opinion ; at least 
she had never been known to make any such distinctions. 
I say I ought to have been happy — as perfectly happy as it 
is possible for one to be on earth. I had with me sufficient 
money to discharge every debt we owed in Philadelphia. 
I had made money, and my prospect was good for making 
a speedy competence. I was respected in the community 
where I dwelt, and associated on terms of perfect equality 
with the highest and best of the population. Then why 
should I call up in imagination other societies, other classes, 
of more refined manners and more luxurious habits, and 
endure voluntary unhappiness because fortune had denied 
me access to them ? It was simply because there had not 
always been a proper Mentor at my side to place in my 
hands the right kind of books. It demonstrated the fact 
that an immense amount of injury is perpetrated by the 
indiscriminate dissemination of works of pure fiction. 
Such works may serve to amuse, and some written by 
authors of common sense, may impart instruction ; but 
a majority of them are very apt to plant an immedicable 
thorn in the breast of the young reader, to rankle and 
plague him during the remainder of his life. It matters 
not how exalted may be one's origin, or affluent his cir- 
cumstances ; he must be doomed to tumble down, on many 
occasions, from his fancied emiujence, and grovel on the 
earth with the rest of the worms of creation ; and if his 
nerves are destined to be shocked on viewing the ordinary 
pursuits of life, he is quite likely to sufler a larger quantity 
of misery, attributable to his fallacious notions of' lofty 
gentility, than the humblest laborer who toils for his dailY 
wages. That there are — that there m\\«X >a^ fi[\^>AXiSiv\a\i.^ 
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in society, cannot be denied, and ought not to be depre- 
cated. The superior gifts and acquirements of mind, the 
undeviating adherence to the principles of honor and 
morality, must always, and should ever, exalt certain indi- 
viduals above the common herd that may be found desti- 
tute of such qualities. But to i9uppose that a man should 
be assigned a low degree in the scale of respectability,, 
solely because he is under the necessity of prosecuting an 
honest pursuit to secure a maintenance, is altogether absurd 
and ridiculous. That such groundless supposition does 
prevail in certain communities, is well known to all. 
But it is an evil that might be corrected by example. It 
is true the accomplished and refined could obtain no reci- 
procity of enjoyment in the society of the honest ignorant; 
nor can such an association be required. But they could 
recognize the claims to respectability of those who become 
as intelligent as themselves, and as subservient to correct 
principle, notwithstanding their occupations, of whatsoever 
kind they may be. They should disdain to reproach any 
one for his business pursuits, provided they be lawful and 
not injurious to public morals. There is a distinction 
without much difference, between acquiring a fortune by 
honest industry one's self, and subsisting on a fortune so 
acquired by one's father or grandfather. . There are but 
few — very few, indeed — families of wealth and preten- 
sion in this country, which have not produced their me- 
chanics and men of business. Therefore, the man who 
denounces as disreputable any of the useful occupations, 
is very apt to be casting a stigma upon some member of 
his own family, and perhaps the very one to whom he is 
indebted for everything he possesses. 

When we arrived at St. Louis, the river was open, and 
in £ne navigable order. A large nxxtcJott o^ tKi^t^\x^at8 
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met there on their way to the east ; and western merchants, 
wherever they meet, are acquaintances and friends; so 
we were all perfectly " at home" together. We met on 
board the splendid new steamer, Princess Victoria, which 
was to start the next morning at seven o'clock. There 
was one merchant, however, disappointed in his expecta- 
tions of going along with us. This was a gentleman of 
experience, and wherever he was, always had business 
to attend to up to the last moment. We all regretted 
that he was left behind, which occurred in the following 
manner. After coming on board, paying for his passage, 
and depositing his trunk in his state room (they had just 
begun to construct state rooms), he turned to Captain Swan, 
and addressed him as follows : 

"Captain, you start at seven o'clock, A. M. to-morrow ?" 

" At seven o'clock precisely y^^ replied the captain. 

*'You mean seven o'clock, P. M., as usual j I suppose, 
captain, which will allow me to do all my running about." 

"I mean what I say, stranger," said the captain, very 
coolly. "It is not usual with me to speak positively y when 
I don't intend to act up to my words. Captain Swan is not 
like some other captains you may have met with. I say 
seven o'clock, A. M. At that hour I advise you to have 
your corpse on board ready to start." Saying this, the cap- 
tain hobbled (he was lame) on shore, and gave some direc- 
tions to the hands that were rolling in iVeight. 

" I never knew a single captain in my life," said friend 
F., as the master of the boat turned away, " to push off at 
the time named — and if this one starts at the hour appointed, 
he will be very apt to leave *my corpse' behind." 

And so he did. By six o'clock the next morning the 
Princess had her steam up, and black columns oC ^vx^c^kft. 
rose from ber gigantic chimneys, wbWe \\i^ etv^xv^^\^ '^^^ 
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low kept up such an incessant hissing and ^^ fizzing" of 
steam > that no one could hear himself speak on the boiler 
deck, where we were all seated. Precisely at the time ap- 
pointed, Captain Swan gave the word to " let go," which 
was promptly obeyed, and a few " licks back" extricated 
us from the crowd of steamers lining the busy wharf — busy 
even then, but an illimitable beehive now. 

But instead of steering down the stream, the pilot turned 
her bow up, and we ran about a mile above the city, and 
then turned round and went past under a full head of steam, 
to show the good people who stared at us the capabilities 
of the glorious Princess. The spray flew up six feet high 
from our cut-water, and a terrible commotion was kicked 
up behind us, almost throwing some of the smaller craft 
out on the shore. When we got just opposite the wharf 
we had left, a couple of small cannons were fired oflf, the 
flags were run up, and a band of music on the hurricane 
deck struck up *' The Star Spangled Banner." We now 
beheld our friend F. running down the broad quay, waving 
a white handkerchief for us to stop. He called aloud, no 
doubt, but we could not hear him — he beckoned, in every 
variety of attitude ; and we saw him very plainly — but we 
could nowhere find the captain. We — the western mer- 
chants — being of one mind, and of one will, would have 
caused the captain to stop and send ashore for him ; but, 
as I have said, that functionary had disappeared, and could 
nowhere be found. At length, when we had gone s^ome 
six miles, we perceived the captain coming up from below, 
with an air of perfect ignorance of what had transpired. 
He was sorry we had not found him ; and even then said he 
would go back if we insisted upon it — such being the po- 
tential influence of our class — but this was rather much 
^o require at bis hands, and so we coBlmxi^d oil o\it career, 
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hoping our friend would overtake us on another boat at 
Louisville. 

Among the passengers on board, I may be pardoned for 
giving the true initials of some of them, as it has been a 
long time ago, and they were all creditable pioneers in their 
line, and deserve, from a career of usefulness and merited 
success, to be held in remembrance by those who have 
succeeded them, and subsequently built upon the broad 
and substantial foundations laid down by them. First, there 
was Mr. G. C, the gentleman in manners, the genius in 
financial and business operations, and the benefactor of 
honest, enterprising young men. His features were regular 
and handsome — barring a nose somewhat long — his eyes 
were the very orbs of intelligencie, and his lips expressed 
his marked characteristics of benevolence and generosity. 
But even then the pallor of feeble health rested upon his 
face, and the locks about his temples were beginning to be 
salted and peppered by the hand of unsparing time. His 
physical system was too weak for his vigorous intellect, 
and the wear and tear of the thousaind horse power of the 
machinery of his mind threatened to shatter his hull to 
pieces. By forcible restraints on his genius, and by con- 
fining his enterprises in business channels to prudent limi- 
tations, he has fortunately been able to keep his " corpse'' 
erect even until this day. That he acquired a for- 
tune, as it was, is known to all the banks of any magni- 
tude in the Union, where his autograph is quite familiar, 
and respected as it deserves to be; but if his body had 
only been equal to his mind, there is but little doubt that 
his acquisitions — honest and honorable ones in every in- 
stance — would have sounded his fame to every quarter of 
the globe. There was Mr. L., self-iposse^ed^^ ^^^a^^% 
quiet and easy in his manners, and always m^d[\\aXvci%^^'«i^- 
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thing new for the benefit of the state, as well as for his 
own profit. Unfortunately, his mind ran in advance of the 
necessities of the time ; and, as is generally the case with 
those who introduce novel objects of usefulness, this pro- 
jector was destined to share the fate of many illustrious 
predecessors. But still he accomplished much good in his 
days of prosperity. So long as he confined his energies 
to mercantile pursuits, he continued to reap a rich reward ; 
and he had the gratification of successfully establishing in 
business a great number of enterprising young men in that 
new country. Next, there was Mr. M. P., a gentleman of 
portly form, and undoubted genius — as pioneers generally 
are — but who possessed the invaluable faculty of confining 
all his thoughts and operations to a single, uniform line of 
business, and of course he had to grow rich. There was 
Mr. St**ly, of calm, mild, but thoughtful aspect. He was 
meditating expeditions beyond the borders of civilization, 
which were afterwards triumphantly accomplished, and he 
is now enjoying the fruits of his active life in peaceful re- 
tirement with an independent fortune. There was Col. 0., 
who was to become the associate of the last named, and to 
acquire a still larger fortune, and finally to fall' a victim on 
the field of battle. There was Col. M., of unusual vivacity 
and extraordinary conversational powers, who subsequently 
retired in independence, after pursuing a uniform course 
of business. He became chief magistrate of the state. 
There was Mr. C. F. J., the happy lover of humor in 
others, and affording a constant fund of it himself, but at 
the same time a most enlightened man of business, and 
the most accomplished chirographer I ever met with. Tall, 
handsome, and extremely affable, it is no wonder that 
wheD be retired with an ample fortune, an unusual degree 
^^ popularity should keep Viim cousV^uA^ \u ^^ ^wi.^^ii.% 
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of the state, and elevate him to the chair of the Assembly. 
There were E. M. S., H. R., Mr. H***es (subsequently an 
M. C), Col. T., besides quite a number of others, most of 
whom became men of fortune, and achieved other enviable 
distinctions. There were those, of course, who formed 
exceptions to this list — men who were not adapted to their 
business, and failed in rt; and others, who were qualified, 
but lacked the perseverance, to pursue any line of policy long 
enough to arrive at a desirable result. But every one of 
them, so fac as I am informed, who pursued the legitimate 
business of a merchant, without being enticed aside into 
other channels]]of ill-considered speculation, met with cer- 
tain success, and reaped a rich reward for all their toils 
and privations. And so it is to this day. The western 
merchant who perseveres in the single appropriate line of his 
business, is absolutely sure of succeeding in his object. It 
is the man — and pretty much that man alone — who deviates 
from his legitimate career, and in his eagerness to amass 
wealth before he has earned it, and before he is entitled to 
it, embarks in wild speculations which promise splendid 
returns on paper y but which are rarely to be realized on the 
counter y tha* becomes bankrupt. . These facts (let no one con- 
sider them fictions) should be well considered by the.young 
merchants of the west. They are applicable now, and will 
be applicable in all time to come ; and if the admonition be 
kindly received, and the hint be acted upon, the experience 
of the past will unquestionably produce its benefits in the 
future; 

During our passage, various means were resorted to to 
pass the time pleasantly. The nights were spent by too many 
of us at the card table. Even the oldest and the gravest 
of the company did not hesitate to take a tvvtxv ^X.Vt'b.^ ^^ 
poker; and none, I believe, were exemipX.^^ ^tota. ^viOsv^^^ 
whist, backgammon am} checkers. Suc\i,«l^^^.^^^«2^^'k"^'^ 
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the universal practice — and so long as none but men of 
character and honor participated, there was not much injury 
done to the purses of the unskillful; for amusement, not 
gain, was the object. But when gamblers by profes- 
sion made the cabins of the steamers the scenes of their 
depredations, it was quite different with those who ventured 
ta indulge in sports of such questionable morality. Many 
a young merchant was doomed to pay the penalty of his 
rash gratifications, by finding himself completely relieved 
of the funds destined to discharge his debts in the east. 
But any one who travels on the western waters at this day, 
needs not to be informed by me that this evil practice has 
been, if not quite altogether, at least to a very great ex- 
tent, reformed. 

But our days were spent differently. We were in the 
habit of assembling on the boiler deck, for the purpose of 
conversing on matters of amusement and information. We 
resolved ourselves into a kind of Western Congress, Mr. C, 
of St. Charles, by spontaneous request, always in the chair. 
Here the experienced merchants met to discuss matters of 
expediency for the future, deduced from incidents of the 
past, the relation of which was often mingled \8ith divert- 
ing anecdotes. The young merchants, who were making 
their first visit to the east, kept in the back ground, as mere 
listeners (when not especially desired to speak), to the les- 
sons of instruction calculated for our edification. 

I recollect distinctly the first morning we assembled in 
this manner; there were perhaps twenty of us seated, form- 
ing a half circle, with the president in the centre, at the 
apex, like the leader of a flock of wild geese. Each had 
a cigar in his mouth, and his heels on the railing in front. 
There was no sun — but the weather was mild and refresh- 
j'nff, as we were fanned by the e8Li\y sij nw%\i\^^z^^ ^^mVw^ 
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up the broad "father of rivers,'* from the soft clime of the 
orange and lemon, the magnolia and myrtle. There was 
no fog ; but a slight curling mist rose from the placid sur- 
face of the stream, and vanished in thin air before it reached 
to any considerable height. 

The subject first discussed was the best policy of pur- 
chasing goods in the east. Some contended that it was 
best to purchase of a. succession of new houses, while 
others maintained that the proper mode was to confine 
one's dealing to a few well selected firms, whose charac- 
ter for regularity and fairness was established. This was 
edifying to such of us as were making our first visit. A 
representative from Palmyra (the appellation of represent- 
ative was borne by each of us), maintained the first pro- 
position. 

" There was a new house established," said he, " last 
year, with which I made a bill that pleased me ; and in proof 
that I did a little better with it than I did, or than any one 
could do, with the old established firms, I have only to say 
that they sold me the " apple 3" brown cottons a quarter 
of a cent below the usual price. It is true the amount 
saved by4he purchase, was no great thing; bat it demon- 
strates the fact that a new house is willing to put up with 
smaller profits, at first, until it has obtained a regular set 
of customers." 

"Will the gentleman from Palmyr^," said the member 
from Lexington, who took the other side, "permit me to 
ask him a question?" 

"It is strictly in order," said the chairman. 

" Certainly,", said the Palmyra delegate. 

" Then the gentleman will be good enough to state 
whether he bought any other goods feom \\i^ \!ke^ \kQViSft.\ 
and if so, wAat they were, and the ]pi\cft»« 
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"I did make a general bill with it,'* replied the 
Palmyriany " and I was pleased with every article I pur- 
chased. For one thing, I remember that I purchas^ 
a few pieces of a new article, just introduced, call^ 

* Grecianade,' for gentlemen's wear. I gave twenty-five 
cts. per yard for it, and sold it readily for fifty cts. I did 
not ask the price of it at the old houses — perhaps the 
gentleman can inform me what they asked for it?" 

" I can," said the gentleman from Lexington, triumph- 
antly. " They asked only twenty-three cts. for the same 
goods!" This was followed by a round of applause. " But 
this is not all : I, too, was induced to make a small bill 
with the new house. I did very well, I must confess, 
with the articles selected. But I selected none of their 

* Grecianade,' nor anything else that I was not quite 
familiar with. They attempted to sell me cloths and other 
goods ten per cent, higher than I paid for them else- 
where. It takes quite a good judge of goods, and a better 
one than I profess to be, to detect an excess of a few cents 
or a few shillings in the yard, on goods of value. The 

* tallest' merchant will frequently get beyond his depth in 
Market St., or Pearl St., and then it is better to depend upon 
an old friend, who has never been known to deceive, than 
a new man, anc^ an entire stranger. By taking considerable 
pains, examining the tickets, &c., I found out that the cloths 
of the new firm for which I was asked $5 00 per yard, were a 
portion of the same invoice they asked only $4 50 for at R.'s, 
S. P. &Co.'s, G., C. &Co.'s, B.'s, M. N.'s, J. N. &L. D.'s, 
O. & T.'s, &c. &c. So when I wandered from the old 
beaten track, I made sure of having my foot on firm bottom. 
I never buy goods of strangers, unless I am familiar with 

their quality and value. Then 1 tun no risk." 
^' That's all very well," said a metDi\i^T itomC>Ax\\s^\%.\ 
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"but still something may be said against confining one's 
self too long to certain old houses. If they become too con- 
fident of selling you all the goods you want, it is natural 
for them to adhere to their tip top prices. It is with them 
as it is with us^ When certain descriptions of goods de- 
cline in the market, they are very apt to exact the old 
figures, if they suppose there is no probability of their cus- 
tomers getting information of the reduction. Competition is 
fair with them, as it is with us. Our customers always 
derive advantage from the competition we have in our 
towns. They are under no obligation to give us more for 
our goods than they can be had for of our neighbors. And 
so with the eastern merchant. It is true there is more safety 
in the old houses — they will not be likely to impose on a 
customer, as strangers sometimes do, when they can get 
a good chance. Nevertheless, a new firm will offer in- 
ducements not to be despised. To establish a business, 
they are willing to put up with smaller profits than the 
rich old houses ; and it is our interest to avail ourselves of 
all such advantages. I am done, now, and if no one else 
desires to speak, I call for a decision." 

The speaker decided every question ; that was the rule: 
and there was no appeal from his decision. In this case, 
he decided thus: ^4t is always best to look before you 
leap — that is the old saying ; and it is as applicable now 
as when it was first uttered. I have no doubt the first 
gentleman lost by his precipitate confidence about as 
much as the second gained by his prudence ; and that the 
new house cqme ofi**more than even' by the operation. I 
think the last gentleman who spoke, hit the mark. Where 
one must depend upon the candor of the house he is deal- 
ing with, it is better to rely upon Ihos^ ^\vo^^ ^^Y^^'a^x^.'^- 
tioDB have before been proved to \)e cott^cX. 'ftxsXNi^^^ 
one is perfectly competent to judge foi VAma^X^^^^.^^"^^ 
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to look about him, and buy of those who offer the best bar- 
gains. But one thing I beg to impress upon the very 
young gentlemen who have never been in the east. It is 
this : every merchant there, as well as in the west, follows 
his business for the purpose of making money. I have 
never met vnth a merchant who sold goods exclusively for 
the benefit of his customers. . And when you are told that 
certain houses are selling all kinds of goods lower than 
anybody else can afford to sell them, don't believe a word 
of it — for, upon inquiry, you will ascertain that such firms 
possess no greater capital than their neighbors, and pay 
equally as much for their goods. So if they are particularly 
extravagant in their* declarations that they can afford to 
sell, and will sell, at cost, or lower than cost, beware of 
them ! Buy of them staple goods, that you know all about, 
if they insist upon it ; but never venture where you can't 
touch bottom. Confidence in another is a plant of slow 
growth. And until it is so grown and proved — examined 
and checked off, in mercantile phrase — it-is best to be re- 
served and cautious. These merchants may talk about 
friendship, and of an ardent disposition to subserve your 
interests; but in business transactions, pretty generally, 
the design of the parties, mutually, is to realize the most 
they can from each other. Such is the motive, even when 
excessive assurances of attachment, kind feeling, and all 
that, are made." 

The next topic was introduced by a member from Fay- 
ette. 

"Gentlemen," said he, "no doubt you all have your 

^ brag' houses in Philadelphia, and I have mine. I have 

tried all the houses you have alluded to ; and without having 

anything special to allege against any of them, I can bear 

witness, particularlj of the fairuesa anA. Vi\3L«^.-^Qrc!Cci\\i^^^ 

of my favorite firm — ' Messrs. Keen, Cxxwvvci^ ^ ^- \ 
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have bought goods of them for three years, and every time 
I return, they give me new evidences of their rectitude and 
liberality.''' 

Here he paused a moment, being interrupted by a buzz 
that went round the company. A majority of the merchants 
present simultaneously uttered declarations of their admira- 
tion of the house alluded to, and 1 made a memorandum of 
it, as one I was resolved to make a bill with. 

"I will tell," continued the gentleman, "why it is my 
^ brag' house. All houses are liable to make mistakes in 
the hurry of business — but this one never hesitates to cor- 
rect an error, and it is always done in a handsome manner. 
Last year, when I went on, I carried with me my last in- 
voices, in which were two pieces of cloth charged — one 
black, one blue, and each worth about fifty dollars. I told 
them the blue never came to hand. That was enough. 
My word was sufficient. They were satisfied. They 
handed me fifty dollars, thanked me for giving them an 
^opportunity to correct the error, and protested that they 
would always correct such errors with pleasure. And that 
was not all. Upon farther inquiry, they said their young 
man had by mistake put the cloth in the box of another 
merchant, who had not yet informed them of it, but had 
simply, and most dishonestly, paid only for the goods in 
his bill. I asked them if they did not intend to make the 
man pay them for the cloth. They said no ; they could 
affi}rd to lose it, and they would do so rather than expose 

the fellow." 

To my surprise, this speech was followed by a profound 
silence, instead of the applause I looked for. The chairman 
smiled mysteriously, and called upon the rest to say what 
they knew of the house in question, iutvm^\\Tk% VV^ ^V^^ 

14* 
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they were all done, he would have a few words to utter in 
relation to it, as he was well acquainted with its character. 
But they all seemed disposed to prolong the silence. 

"Come, gentlemen,", said the chairman, "I am very 
anocious to speak; but it is against the rule for me to do so 
until you are all done. I call upon the gentleman from 
Boonville to speak next." 

"Well, then," said the Boonville member, "if I must 
speak out, I shall have ^to acknowledge the corn,' to make 
use of a very vulgar expression too oflen repeated in polite 
company. I have been ^ chiseled,' to use another refined 
term in our vocabulary. The amount, I don't know, nor 
do I care much about it; butthej^c^ that I was so ^ green,' 
— another familiar word — is what stings, me somewhat, I 
must confess." 

"I'm in for it, too!" said the gentleman from Fulton. 

" And I," exclaimed the most of them, one after another, 
in quick succession. To my utter astonishment, the same 
kind of a mistake had occurred with each of them at th^ 
same house ; and in every instance, it had been a piece of 
blue cloth, or some other indispensable article in a western 
assortment of goods at that day, and which each one sup- 
posed he had bought remarkably low. I will not, of course, 
make any attempt to repeat even the simple anathemas that 
were uttered. The compound ones, and the new ones in- 
vented for the occasion, would be altogether beyond my 
powers of description. But still I was slow to comprehend 
the cause of such a reversion of sentiment. The wonder with 
me was why they did not rather sympathize with Messrs. 
Keen, Cunning & Co. The money, in every instance, had 
been quite promptly refunded; and, if I understood the gen- 
tleman, the goods had been packed in the boxes belonging to 
others, who were not so ready to coitecX \\x^ ^rtot. Ttvft.\«& 
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of Messrs. Keen, Cunning Sc Co., thought I, must have been 
considerable. 

"Now, gefntlemen," said the chairman, "it is my time 
to speak, Messrs. Keen, Cunning & Co. played off the 
same game upon me several years ago. But I found them 
out, and left them. Of course the plan was successful 
with me, and would have been to this day, had not one of 
their young men, who had been discharged, revealed the 
secret. He said the mistake was designedly made. The 
goods left out, were too valuable for their customers not to 
miss them. And when his money was promptly and cheer- 
fully refunded, it was natural for the customer to conceive 
a high estimate of the honor and justice of the house, and to 
deal more liberally, and confidingly with it than ever. He 
said, the firm hardly ever lost a customer, as their over- 
charges were skillfully made on such descriptions of goods 
as rendered discovery diflScult, if not impossible." 

I may here, stated — that no one shall suppose such a 
house exists in Philadelphia at this day — that Messrs. Keen, 
Cunning & Co.'s business was extremely light that sea- 
son. As they had made arrangements for a large busi- 
ness, and as there was "tightness" in the money market 
when their notes fell due, they failed. 

The next topic was the relative merits of New York and 
Philadelphia. But as only a few of our party had been in 
the habit of visiting the first-named city, the subject was 
soon referred. to the chairman for his irrevocable decision. 

"I must give Philadelphia the preference, gentlemen, 
until some reforms are introduced in New York. Prices 
must necessarily be irregular in every city-r-but then there 
is not quite as much regularity in the system of transacting 
business, not the same uniformity of habits ^.mow^l\vft. y^V 
bers in New York, that we find iu W\Ua.^\^>c^va.. 'XNi^x^ 
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are more sharpers, more Shylocks, more impostors in the 
one than the other. Such is the general belief in Missouri, 
at all events, founded upon experience. There are doubt- 
less a vast number of houses in New York equal in every 
respect to any we find in Philadelphia, and it would be ex- 
ceedingly wrong to confound the good with the bad; but 
how can strangers discriminate between them ? When I 
first made purchases in New York, as well as several of 
my friends who began there at the same time, although 
some of our bills gave us very great satisfaction, we inva- 
riably found that we had been imposed on in others. — 
Several years passed before we fell in with the right kind 
of houses. A number of the jobbers there go upon the 
principle that it is best to procure a constant succession of 
new purchasers; and, never expecting to sell .goods to the 
same man twice, they resolve to make the most of. him 
while they have a chance. Of course he suffers * some ;! 
and he is very apt to confound the innocent with the guilty, 
in his subsequent denunciations. Now, in Philadelphia, 
the substantial fair-dealing firms form a kind of fraternity 
to uphold one another; and by unanimity of action, having 
in a measure the control of money matters, they are enabled 
to keep out, or put out of the trade, most of the dishonest 
and disqualified interlopers, who would perpetrate a stigma 
on the fair name of the city. Besides, Philadelphia is, 
nigher to us, and the charges for transportation thence, 
are not so high as they are from New York. While upon 
this subject, I beg to caution my young friends against one 
species of imposition constantly practised- in New York on 
strangers. No doubt some of you, gentlemen, will visit 
that great city to gratify your curiosity, if nothing else. I 
w}}} iJJustrate by an anecdote, from which you will deduce 
^Iie warning. I have always been eou^Ydi'&t^^ ^m^^Vi'^ 
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cautious, and rarely have been taken in by impostors. For 
years I have been in the habit of laughing at my young 
frienclsy who will, in despite of all the cautions contained 
in the newspapers, persist in buying false watches at the 
auctions in New York. It Was only last spring that I met 
with three of my western friends in Broadway, who had 
been cheated at one of these swindling concerns the year 
before. I joined them in a stroll, and we searched for the 
gentleman of whom they had made their purchases. I 
wanted to see the rascal made an example of. We found 
the house, but there was a different name on the sign. 
The present occupant could give us no information in rela- 
tion to the retired auctioneer. But he would sell us genu- 
ine gold lever watches: and as there were some half dozen 
men besides our party in the room, he held up one and 
began to cry away at a tremendous rate. Some one started 
it at fifteen dollars, and it was run up to forty dollars, when 
the bidding ceased. *Take it, sir; examine it for your- 
self,' said he, handing it to me. I thought I would look 
at it, merely out of idle curiosity. Now, I profess to be a 
tolerable judge of a watch. I opened it. It was a good 
lever, extra jeweled. The case was eighteen carat gold. 
The watch was a valuable one. I could not be mistaken. 
It was altogether different from those in the pockets of my 
friends. I bid forty-five dollars for it carelessly, still hold- 
ing it in my hand. *It is yours, sir, and the cheapest 
watch that ever was bought,'- said the auctioneer, taking 
it from my hand. * Here, boy, take this watch back to 
the desk. Follow him, sir, arid upon your paying the clerk 
there, it will be delivered to you, I cannot take the money 
for it, or I would deliver it here.' I followed the boy, 
keeping my eye on the watch. But as ^^ ^xo^x^^^^^^^^^-- 
wards, it grew darker, there being no vjSxAo^n X^^ksxA^ 
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When I came to the man at the desk, he was writing by 
the light of a candle. He presented a bill, received the 
money, and delivered the watch. It seemed to be the 
same one; and as I had watched its course pretty, narrowly, 
I put it in my pocket, satisfied it had not been changed for 
another. But we had not walked away forty paces, before 
I thought I would give it a cursory inspection by sun-light. 
Bah ! I perceived the cheat at once ! It had been changed 
in its progress to the desk, before my eyes, and I had now 
a gilded thing not worth ten dollars. I paused, almost in 
a passion. My first impulse was to go back and confront 
the swindlers. But the laughter of my friends, whom I 
had been quizzing for their obtuseness, in. suffering them- 
selves to become the victims of such sharpers, was so just 
a retaliation, and my conduct had been so inconsiderate in 
venturing to cast a bid at all for any article whatever in 
an establishment of rogues, that I resolved to stand rebuked, 
as the just penalty of my rashness. Thus, gentlemen, is 
one more liable to be swindled in New York, than in Phila- 
delphia. The influential business men in the latter city 
would not permit such establishments to exist two days in 
any of their business thoroughfares. They give a whole 
city a bad name, and inflict an incalculable injury upon it. 
From what I have said, you may infer it is my opinion 
that the young merchant, particularly, is safest in the hands 
of the old-established and long tried houses of Philadelphia. 
For my part, I am now in the habit of visiting New York 
as well as Philadelphia, and derive advantage from it. I 
buy there of men whom I know to be as conscientious as 
any others elsewhere ; and as I make it an invariabl^ule 
to buy no article without first making myself pretty well 
acquainted with its value, I do not often have reasoilf to 
complaia of being over-reacTaed. \ 'jeicw?^ \va \si^^^ 
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difierence in the prices between the two cities ; but I am 
sometimes enabled to obtain a greater variety of styles by 
p(iVchasing in both.'' ^ 

The next topic w^s "drumming and boring.'' The 
speakers were unanimous in their condemnation of the 
practice ; and many of them related instances of their harsh 
treatment of the young men who pursued them for their 
custom. The chairman being called upon for his decision, 
paused, and with a smile turned to one of the company 
who had not hitherto uttered a word, and demanded, as he 
had a right to do by the rules, that he should first express 
himself on the subject. This gentleman was from a place 
in the southwestern part of the state, without a name. No 
town had yet been christened in his section. He was located 
at a mill, on some river, and had his store under the same 
roof. But he supplied the people with goods for fifty miles 
round, and was growing rich. This representative of that 
wild region deserves to be particularly noticed. His 
name was Elijah Sage. His form was slight, his face pale 
with ill health ; and although he was not thirty years of 
age, his locks were quite gray. He was hardly ever known 
to smile — he had never been seen to laugh. He was re- 
pulsive at first sight to a stranger ; but all who knew him well 
appreciated the genuine benevolence of his heart, which 
was fated to be concealed under a sour and crabbed exterior. 
Whether it was the result of disease and suffering, or that 
he had discovered a philosophy of his own — for he was 
known to be a profound student of human nature, and 
deeply versed in history — which caused him to disapprove 
of almost everything done by others, and to dissent from 
almost every opinion expressed, both by public men and 
private individuals, was a matter oJ coiv^ec\.wTe\ \ivX^'*^'^ 
such was bis habit j none who were luVVa w\^V^ ^i^\^ 
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deny. Men were often vexed and annoyed by his contra- 
dictions when they succeeded in getting him to participate 
in their debates; but when they reflected that he never 
obtruded his opinions on them, they felt bound to tolerate 
his eccentricities, as they were termed. Elijah not only 
thought and spoke, but he likewise acted, differently from 
other men. When other merchants were deterred by 
financial panics from purchasing as extensively as they 
had designed doing, he said nothing, and bought the more 
extensively in consequence. When others were made 
confident and bold by the favorable aspect of the times, 
he became timid and cautious. Nevertheless, his invaria' 
hie success procured for him, and with no ill-founded reason, 
the reputation of having the gift of penetration, and a more 
than ordinary genius for business. He had a long nose, 
as most men of genius have. 

"I differ from all of you," said he, responding to the call 
reluctantly, "in regard to the * borers and drummers.' Of 
course, when they come about me at the hotel, I believe 
just as much as I please of their professions and promises. 
But still, I sometimes meet them the next day at their em- 
ployers' establishments, and pick up good bargains among 
them. I have done it often, and expect to do it again. 
Besides, they display their activity in exhibiting every de- 
scription of goods they have ; and it often occurs that they 
show me an article not in my memorandum, which I need, 
and which I can make money on. So it is mere nonsense 
to condemn them. They can't force any one to buy. 
They do all the labor, showing you their goods; and it costs 
you nothing merely to stand, or sit, as I generally do, and 
look on. Then, where is the imposition or wrong they do ? 
lor wjrpartj 1 like to see them. I like their eagerness and 
Bnxiety to supply my wants. It is m^ \i\xs«i^&^ \ft ^^ ^iaa^. 
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they do not sell me anything I don't want, or at too high a 
price. If I was compelled to believe everything they say, and 
to purchase everything they insist on my taking, it would 
be a different thing. The man who has not the reisolution 
to say noj when an article he does not want is ofier^ him, 
bad better keep away- from the city, and pay some one else 
who can, to buy his goods for him. It is an easy thing for 
me to listen to their speeches over their cases of goods, 
and then simply reply that they are not the kind I want, 
or that the prices don't suit me. That is an end of it. 
They may return to the charge, and pour out a volley of 
new arguments, a mere puff of wind, which can hurt no- 
body; but still it is' just as easy to remain unmoved as not. 
If they should seem to be offended at my incredulity, that 
is no matter of mine. They may get pleased again, if it 
so please them ; if not, there is no harm done to me. The 
fact is, if they did not find poor weak fools at the hotels, 
whom they can twist and turn as they please, their impor- 
tunity would never be complained of; and in nine cases 
out of ten,, when you hear western men abusing or ridi- 
culing them, you may safely suppose that they have on 
some occasion been weak enough to become their worthy 
dupes." Here there was a writhing among the company, 
and a moment after, it was succeeded by a loud burst of 
laughter. " Elijah continued, without any perceptible change 
in his rigid features : ^^ In regard to the employers of those 
abused young men, and the conduct of the young men 
themselves, I consider the practice altogether justifiable, 
and, indeed, commendable. They seek to establish or to 
extend a business. Who of us will hesitate to do the same 
thing, in our little pitiful and contemptible spheres? Who 
of us can cast the first stone ? If IW^ "^vjJ^^dL ^^svi^ \\&a 
their stores and robbed you by main iotce, ^<wl ^wiA.^^ 
15 
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make a greater outcry against them ; while at the same 
time, if you would confess the truth, those among you who 
abuse them the most, would acknowledge that their atten<- 
tions never fail to flatter your vanity. Your abuse of them 
is only a mode you have of boasting of your standing and 
importance in the city. The practice is rather agreeable 
than otherwise to the western man, inasmuch as it is better 
to have a friendly recognition on entering an establishment 
in quest of any article, however insignificant, than to ad- 
dress^cold, formal strangers, who may not know that you 
are a western merchant. Besides, men of the best busi- 
ness qualifications, of honor, and capital, when embarking 
in business, employ these youDg men, as well as houses of 
the reverse character; and I venture to assert that our 
acquaintance with two of every three houses to which we 
give preference, commenced through the very means we 
are so apt to condemn. I am done. Decide, Mr. Chair- 
man." 

The chairman decided that, as he was unable to deter- 
mine the matter, he would leave every one to the enjoyment 
of his own opinion. Elijah nodded his assent, with some- 
thing like an air of triumph. 

The next subject was one which interested me much. 
It was in relation to the social intercourse between the 
western men and the city merchants. 

Each one had something tq say of the hospitable atten- 
tions he had received, or something to complain of in the 
neglect of those who, while professing to be his friends 
when selling him goods, had cast him off as soon as they 
had pumped his pocket dry. 

When they were all done, the chairman again demanded 
an opinion from Mr. Sage. 
^^Afp- opinion is^^^ said ElijaYi, " l\i«X \\io^t ^Vo %x^^^\- 
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thy of social intercourse, and have anything really attract- 
ive about them, may, if they be so disposed, find admission 
to the private circles of their acquaintances anywhere. 
But we, who are in the habit of living in the woods or 
wild prairies, seem to forget that habits and customs in 
cities'^re essentially different from those of the people we 
associate with ; and hence our reproaches and sneers at what 
we ar^ pleased to denominate their aristocracy, when we 
see a well-dressed company invited to a party, from which 
we, in our coarse boots, huge blanket coats, foxy caps, and 
long: beards, are excluded. What kind of a figure would 
we cut, if we were admitted ? We may affect to despise 
dress as much as we please; (Elijah was neatly dressed;) 
but if we should find ourselves, in our coarse costumes, in 
some magnificent saloon, surrounded by splendidly attired 
ladies and gentlemen, there is not one of us but would feel 
overwhelmed with shame and confusion. And why would we 
have such painful feelings ? Because the ladies were too 
fair, and the gentlemen too effeminate or foppish ? No ; 
but simply because we had neglected to make as genteel 
an appearance as the rest of them. If the gratification of 
being present on such occasions does not compensate for 
the expenditure it would require to. dress as well as the 
rest of the company, it is our duty to stay away, even if 
an invitation be tendered us. Most of our pleasures and 
desires are merely creatures of the fancy. Our ordinary 
clothing is the common apparel in the country we inhabit, 
and attracts no particular attention ; but it is offensive, and 
naturally and justly offensive in places where a better de- 
scription is universally worn. In my country, I once knew 
an eastern gentleman to come nigh being mobbed for wear- 
ing a rich Spanish cloak, when everybody eU^-vat^V^asiiJ^^ 
and buckskins. He was booted bX ^tA UiwJ^^ Vi ^^i!:^ 
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young men, partly, perhaps, because the girls smiled at 
him very graciously. In the city, they do not go that far — 

. they let you enjoy your peculiar fancy unmolested. It is 
no aggression on their part, when they merely omit to in- 
vite your iron-nailed heels to cut their Brussels carpets, and 
the black quid in your mouth to find a place of deposit 
under their fine sofas." Here Elijah was interrupted by 
the unrestrained merriment of the company. About half 
of them were dressed in full Missouri costume, and three- 
fourths were tasting the weed. 

"You need not suppose," continued Elijah, "that I can 
plead an exemption from the error of western men — I 
mean of a portion of them ; for it is only a portion of them 
who persist in the error. I will give you an instance of 
the awkward predicaments to which I have been liable. 
The first time I went east, I determined to dress" precisely 
as I had done at home — indeed, I wore the identical clothes 
I had been wearing for twelve months in the store. Well, 
nobody objected to my clothes in the houses I transacted 
business with. I bought a large stock of goods, and paid 
away a considerable sum of money. The merchants all 
treated me with marked respect, and complimented my 
judgment, while I, on my part, was satisfied with my pur- 
chases. As long as my ideas were confined to business, I 
did very well, and had no reason to complain of a veant of 
politeness on the part of anybody. But when my business 
was done, being a young man, and having one or two idle 
days on my hands, I thought I would seek some innocent 
amusement and recreation. Then I began, as I thought, to 
discover some signs of this so much hated aristocracy — for 
a deaf ear was turned to all my hints. They were ready 
and anxious to sell me goods, while they had not a word to 

sajr on any other topic whatever. 1 Telvxtuedilo ^^\l^\5^^ 
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and abused that refinement and taste of the Philadelphians 
which I could not comprehend and appreciate. My friends 
joined me in maledictions, for most of them were in a simi- 
lar predicament. In the evening I visited the theatre, 
in company with several of my western associates. We 
went early, to get good seats ; and sure enough, when we 
got in, we found th6 house empty, for it was not quite dark. 
We cruised about, in quest of the best location, and finally 
pounced upon a box, the third from the stage on the left 
hand,, and sat down on the front bench. We observed a 
ticket pinned to the cushion, with the name of ^ Clear 
Brook' written on it. Mr. Brook was the merchant who 
had handled the largest portion of my money, and sold me 
the most of my goods — and all my companions knew him. 
So we thought ourselves fortunate in hitting upon his box, 
and did not doubt that he would take pleasure in enter- 
taining us between the acts. 

^^ The first scene passed off before Mr. Clear Brook and 
his company arrived. Indeed, I observed that nearly all 
the ticketed benches were unoccupied during the first scene ; 
and upon inquiry I was informed that the fashionables 
never came early, and always retired after the first piece. 
But my particular friend, Mr. Clear Brook, did come at 
last ; and he was accompanied by several fine gentlemen 
and ladies. The gentlemen wore spotless white kid gloves, 
and other finery to match. The ladies were decked in 
satin, laces, brilliants, etc. It was a gorgeous bevy ; and the 
contrast between their glittering habiliments and our very 
shabby appearance was so palpable that we hung down 
our heads in shame. They paused at the door of the box, 
evidently not recognizing us. We abandoned the front 
bench for the ladies; but still there were Vied\"^o\JL'a»^^iss\^r 
5uy^a/iOi2 amoDg them. We looked for lA.t . ^twJ«L \.^ ^wa.^ 

15* 
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forward and speak to us, and to inform his gay company 
that we were western men, and not a party of the rowdies 
of the town. But he did no such thing. He merely gazed 
at us a moment through a gold mounted glass, held in his 
kid-covered hand, and then called for the box-keeper. 

"This is my box, sir,'' said he to that personage; "I 
have taken the whole box, sir, and I desire you to clear it 
out for the exclusive use of my party." He spoke pretty 
loudly, and attracted the attention of many people in the 
vicinity, and especially in the pit, the latter looking up 
with delight, expecting to have a scene not in the bills. 
We became the centre of attraction for a brief space of 
time, and our situation was becoming intolerably uncom- 
fortable. We stood up, turned round, and faced Mr. 
Brook, that he might recognize us immediately, and put an 
end to the embarrassment. We bowed. He remained stiff. 
He would not recognize us. The box-keeper was required 
to perform his duty, and we were unceremoniously thrust 
out, and the door was closed against us. Of course we 
came nigh bursting with rage and indignation ; and when we 
procured back seats on the opposite side of the house, our 
mortification and anger were not diminished on perceiving 
that Mr. Brook's party did not occupy more than half the 
seats in the box we had been turned out of. We vowed 
vengeance, and we had it. This circumstance was nar- 
rated by so many that it spread all over the west, and 
seemed likely to cripple the concern in which Mr. Brook 
was a partner. He was compelled finally to go out of the 
concern, and was never able afterwards to get into another. 
But we were wrong — while his conduct was not so very 
reprehensible. It was incumbent on us to conform to the 
usages of the people among whom we thrust ourselves. 
It was inexcusable presumption in ns lo wrg^i»^^ \siv^^ 
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without offence, and a breach of manners, and good breeding, 
sit beside a party of fashionably dressed ladies and gentle- 
men in muddy boots, and nappy blanket coats, which had 
been worn in the stage coaches, and been rubbed against all 
sorts of travelers. None of us were altogether deficient i<i 
that best kind of education, extensive reading and general 
information. We knew more of history, of the classics, of 
poets and plays, perhaps, than Mr. Clear Brook, or any 
of his party; it is probable, that, if a just balance sheet 
had been struck, we had quite as much money ; and if we 
had been properly dressed — and there is a propriety of dress, 
as well as of speech and manners — it is probable we would 
have had a cheerful recognition, and a pleasant conversa- 
tion with the young ladies. We were deprived of that 
happiness by our own stupidity and folly, and should have 
blamed no one but ourselves for the result." 

When Mr. Sage was done speaking, the chairman, who 
always dressed genteelly, decided without hesitation that 
Elijah was right. 

"Such is my decision, gentlemen," said he; "and I 
feel inclined to substantiate it by a few additional remarks. 
You have all observed, no doubt, that the well-dressed 
gentleman receives the first attentions of the servants at 
the hotels, and the best accommodations, without paying 
any more for them. On the contrary, he frequently pays 
less, as it is a greater satisfaction for a landlord, by good 
treatment, to induce a man of genteel appearance to become 
his regular customer, than one of shabby and disgusting ex- 
terior. Indeed, he receives the latter with reluctance; and, 
^s he is indifferent about his returning, the probability is that 
he will make him pay a few dollars more than he charges the 
other, to deter him from coming \>ac\L. ^o ^^ ^^^^-^ 
gentleman who travels much, may p^y^Viv^^ ^o\«^fc ^^ 
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year, in the way of extortions, while he has to put up at the 
same time with the meanest sort of accommodation, an extra 
sum fully sufficient to purchase a genteel suit of clothes. 
Besides, the eastern merchant will always feel a greater plea- 
sure in waiting on a customer of genteel exterior, than one in 
semi-barbarous costume. He will walk the streets with 
the former himself, when it is necessary to conduct him to 
other places — whereas he will send his porter with the 
latter. The one passes along pleasantly and advanta- 
geously, commanding the respect and attention of those 
with whom he may have business to transact; the other is 
a mark for the assaults of the low and degraded, who sup- 
pose his intellects are on a par with his clothes, and 
thus he is a thousand times more liable to impositions 
and injuries than the first, besides the mortifications and 
affronts he meets yirith from the servants up to the pro- 
prietors." 

^^ But I believe the western merchants are the best judges 

of human nature," said the representative from 's 

Mills, in my county. 

" I differ from you," said Elijah. 

" I know you diffisr from me," retorted the colonel, '* as 
you difier from everybody, and in everything. But give 
your reasons." 

" I have done so," replied Elijah, "in the mattejr of dress. 
It is human nature to make as fine an appearance as one's 
purse will afford. This is one of the legitimate enjoyments 
which wealth places in one's reach. How else can we 
enjoy the benefits of money than in eating, drinking, and 
wearing good clothes? If a man should keep a large pile 
of dollars by him merely to look at, and to guard against its 
diminution^ bis money would then become nothing more than 
3J2 expensive jewel, a trinket, and ixi^iiAlL^s\\^ ^i& 'a.^\^\^<;^>^ 
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an extravagance as is perpetrated by the rich belle "who 
wears a set of diamonds costing from one to fifty thousand 
dollars. It is one of the leading traits of human nature for 
a man tostrive to excel his neighbor in appearance; and 
this can be done only by artificial means. It is the cha- 
racter of human nature to employ art to attain its ends. 
And vre may boast as we will of our free and easy independ- 
ence — ^but there is scarce one of us who does not feel a 
conscious inferiority ^hen addressing an eastern man -who 
is more genteel in his exterior than ourselves. Thus 
they are the best judges of human nature in their own 
spheres, as we may be in ours — and it is nothing more 
nor less than brute nature for us to suppose that the rough 
gar»e»U ,c we„ on 0,c p™W», and bd.W », ooun,/„, 
should escape without notice in the cities. No doubt the 
shaggy bear they keep at the Zoological Institute, thinks 
he cuts as fine a figure in Walnut Street as he did in the 
Ozark mountains. It is the nature of the brute." 

^^ Then I propose that we are the best politicians, in the 
west," said the colonel, smiling. 

"I differ from you," replied the imperturbable Elijah. 
** They have more papers, and are better posted in all kinds 
of political information. At the same time, I am willing to 
admit there is not much honesty or honor among the mere 
politicians, anywhere." 

"Then, perhaps, you won't agree with me that ours is 
the best system of government ever instituted on earth?" 
inquired the colonel, who was a decided politician in incli- 
nation. 

"No, I won't! and since you seem to urge it, I'll speak 
my sentiments boldly," replied Elijah, with a somewhat 
excited visage. "The American conlm^iiX. \& ^ ^^^%«^ 
a vast harvest iield, in which there ate \>^A cwas^^^w&s^ 
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few laborers. Each one sees the treasure scattered by a 
bountiful Providence around him, and he is intent only on 
seizing it for his own use. The majority know nothing, 
and care less, about the government, at present. But 
when the prizes are all appropriated, and the laborers shall 
be increased ; when the avenues to speedy wealth shall be 
blocked up by dense masses, and few only be enabled to 
succeed, — then they will turn upon the government, and 
cast upon it all the blame of their disappointments. They 
will devise new governmental schemes to improve their 
condition, instead of relying upon their own honest exer- 
tions for success; they will pull down and set up institu- 
tions, and reforms, which can avail them nothing ; and ulti- 
mately arrive at a glorious state of anarchy. If they suc- 
ceed in enriching themselves at the expense of others, then 
the veriest democratical demagogues will immediately be- 
come the most obnoxious aristocrats in the world. This is 
human nature, too. But if they fail, which is quite likely, 
they will finally get a Master." 

^^Do you mean a king?" interposed the colonel, dis- 
dainfully. 

^^ Ay, a king, emperor, autocrat, or any other term you 
may prefer. He will be, and must be, eventually a mas- 
ter. If the Union should become too unwieldy, it may fall 
to pieces — but then they may have a half dozen supreme 
potentates, instead of one." 

^^ He's joking with you, colonel," said the member from 
Independence. ^' If you were to say that a monarchy was 
not the natural government for human beings, he would 
still differ from you." ' 

"Yes, I would differ from him," responded Elijah, very 

gravely^ while the whole company) the chairman included, 

uttered roars of laughter. " Y es, 1 'wo>AdL diS^x iiQ\fiL\AS9^> 
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continued Elijah; ^^and I would produce arguments de- 
duced from the history of the world, to prove I was 
right. If you believe in scriptural testimony, you will, 
upon investigation, find that kings or patriarchal mas- 
ters existed on the earth as far back as you can pene- 
trate into the past, and at a time when the great Creator's 
direct interposition in the affairs of men was of frequent 
occurrence. The long line of Asiatic kings reigned with 
the concurrence of the Almighty. Whether in Persia 
or Egypt, the calamities He wrought were for the punish- 
ment of the iniquities of the men^ and not for the vices in- 
separable from kings. He gave kings to the people him- 
self, and they reigned with his express sanction ; witness 
Saul, Solomon, and David, from whom Jesus, the ^king of 
the Jews,' and our blessed Mediator and Saviour, de- 
scended. If we explore profane history, we have the 
same result, viz : the incapacity of dense masses to exist 
long without a permanent supreme head or master. Much 
is said of Greece — but it produced its Philip and its Alex- 
ander. And where there were no kings in name, there 
were potentates in reality. Lycurgus was a great man, 
but he was uncle to the King of Sparta. The famous Am- 
phictyonic confederacy was founded and conducted by 
kings, princes, nobles, and military chieftains ; and the 
union was dissolved in consequence of ^ geographical dis- 
criminations,' and all the tribes were subjugated by the 
Macedonian kings. Pisistratus, Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Aristides, Pericles, Alcibiades, &c. &c., who are supposed, 
by the uninformed, to have been unadulterated Democrats, 
hardly accomplished anything when not masters of the peo- 
ple, and exercising almost supreme or sovereign authority. 
It is true they had a democracy at MYi^ii^, ^^x "^ \i.\v^ 
space; and then the demagogues and s^co^\i^xv\& ^^ "^^^^ 
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crates to death, because he had the wisdom to detect and 
the boldness to expose their corruptions. Then we had the 
warfare of the poor against the rich, in great perfection. 
Any demagogue who wanted his rich neighbor's property, 
had only to fabricate charges against him, and the common 
mass, who divided the plunder with the demagogue leaders, 
speedily condemned and destroyed him. But the dema- 
gogues themselves, when they grew rich, intrigued with 
monarchs, took their bribes, and betrayed their country, for 
the purpose of ieparing the stability of existing affairs, and of 
securing the enjoyment of their revenues, under the strong 
protection of a master. It was the same with Rome, and 
would have been the same in England. The renowned 
Pyms, Hampdens and Sidneys, while so full of patriotism 
and republicanism, were the pensioners of Louis XIV. 
While Napoleon was a great republican, he did nothing 
for France ; when he was master, everything. But as he 
dealt in blood, in either capacity he was a scourge and a 
curse — perhaps the instrument of the Almighty to punish 
the people for cutting off the head of the good king Louis 
XVI. And now they have driven off Charles X,, and put 
up Louis Philippe — perhaps they will drive him off some 
day, and try once more the experiment of a republic, again 
to result in the ascendency of a military master. They would 
have tried a republic the last time the mpb was omnipotent, 
if it had not been for the influence of La Fayette, the as- 
sociate of our W^ashington — who knew they could not exist 
without a master — and they cannot hereafter. If ever the 
mob shall succeed in getting up a revolution in Great Brit- 
ain, it will be for the purpose of plunder, and they will 
settle down again with a more absolute master than ever. 
fVe mast have a master, too, some of these times, to keep 
us from cutting each Qther^s tkxro&lB, ^xA ^MiA^tvii^ ^\s& 
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another. I think a permanent sovereign head or master 
was the design of the great Creator for the regulation of 
all communities. In every bee-hive there is a king-bee — 
and every flock of sheep has its bell-wether. I will relate 
a circumstance which contributed to convince me that a 
chief directing head would be necessary for our conve- 
nience and protection. I went with the promiscuous multi- 
tude once to witness an illumination of the old State House 
in Philadelphia. The street was crammed and jammed, 
and all who got within seeing distan^pa^^ remained im- 
movably there, while three-fourths of the people could see 
nothing of it at all — to say nothing of the bruises, black 
eyes, torn dresses, and the other indispensable accompani- 
ments of an inconsiderate mob. The people were like a 
flock of buffaloes in the wild prairie ; they gored and tram- 
pled upon each other to no purpose. Now if there had 
been a master, we should have been compelled to act dif- 
ferently, and the affair would have terminated much more 
to our satisfaction. In Europe, on such occasions, the 
master will have the masses to go up on one side and down 
on the other: by such means a million can see a sight as 
well as a thousand, and there can never occur any violent 
collisions in the operation. And, say what you may about 
royalty, it is an ineradicable trait of human nafAfe to desire 
gorgeous ceremoniijes and magnificent pageantries. We 
will grow weary of our plain habits before the end comes. 
Music and diamonds, crowns and sceptres, titles and dis- 
tinctions, will have their attractions for the multitude here, 
as well as elsewhere. Even this boat bears the name of a 
young princess, who will probably be a reigning monarch 
in a few years. We have boats named Napoleon, Louis 
Philippe, Ladj Washington, Lady Sacksoiv, %lc. "^^ 's:^^ 
16 
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progressing. * Progressive democracy' never pauses until 
it completes the circle, and returns to monarchy." 

The chairman, and of course every person present, not 
excepting myself, pronounced against Elijah, this time. 

^^ Your decision, gentlemen," said Sage, ^'can amount 
to nothing. I want the decision of your grandchildren,'*^ 



CHAPTER Vlfl. 

Thus the time was passed during the voyage, without 
any incident of special importance. I must not omit to 
mention one circumstance, however, which surprised me. 
When we reached Pittsburgh, I beheld, among the deck 
passengers, with his deer-skin trunk on his own shoulder, 
and in the act of stepping on shore, my Jew competitor, 
Moses! 

"Is it possible you are here, Moses?" said I, coming up 
with him as he trudged along the wharf. 

" To pe sure it's me," said he. 

"What, have you removed your store from Hanover?" 

"No inteet!" exclaimed he, chuckling ; "I'm going on 
for goots." 

" But whom have you left behind to sell those you have on 
hand ?" I inquired, never having seen any partner or clerk 
in his store, nor having had any intimation of his purpose 
to go east. 

"I left a man — a goot man in my blace. He is von of 
my bartners, from down te river," said he, in. a whisper. 
Wijr he lowered his tone, I could not conjecture, for all 
wio were nigh us at that moment v^'eie sXie.Tv^<t\?», ^\A\i^- 
sjcles, the drays vibrated about us \\Ve ixi\xV\.^Tv^^^>^.^^^^^ 
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"But you did not intend to go east until very recently, 
did you?" 

"Yes inteet — I vanted to go a month sooner, put vanted 
you to start first," 

"And why did you want me to start first?" 

" Because ve never vant our combetitors to know anyting 
apout our movements — ve alvays ket te atvandage py tat 
bolicy." 

"But you gained nothing by it this time?" said I, tri- 
umphantly, 

"Yes I dit," said he, quickly. "You pait dwenty tol- 
lar bassage to dis blace— J pait only vive, I prung Palogna 
sassengers and grackers in my chest, and bait a voman 
dwo shilling for all my coffee," 

"Do you always take a deck passage, Moses?" 
4 " Oh, no. Sometimes I go in te capin, and dake my 
chest of jewerly to beddle on — put dis time I saw youdere, 
and den dook teck bassage. But dere were more teckers 
dan capin men, tis dime." 

"And did you make anything out of the deckers?" 

" Te goots I solt on te bassage, (his jumble of Dutch 
and Welsh increasing as he became more animated,) gost 
me vorty toUar — dey prought me von huntret and tirty. 
My pusiness is to pe alvays at pusiness, everyvere. On 
te steampoats dey ton't make us bay licenze." 

I turned away from Moses with rather unpleasant fore- 
bodings for the future. How was it possible for me to 
contend with such a competitor? My only hope lay in 
the fact that the Jews were proverbially a restless, roving 
class, and that Moses might, perhaps, soon find a better 
location than Hanover. If he should not go from Hanover, 
I determined that I would remove to sota^ ^ovjvX. vft. '^^ \ssr 
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terior, where Elijah had informed me the Jews rarely in- 
truded. The Shylocks prefer to be on the navigable streams, 
where it is always convenient for them to take passage for 
"parts unknown," should their necessities or inclinations 
render it expedient for tKem to do so. 

In due course of travel, we reached Philadelphia, and 
put up at the City Hotel, Third street above Market. Most 
of the Missourians stopped there at that time. Moses was 
not of our company. I had not seen him since parting 
with him on the wharf at Pittsburgh. It was probable he 
was peddling on foot on the highway to the east. 

Now I was in a new sphere, and everything I beheld 
was novel to my delighted eyes. It was true I was born 
in a neighboring city; but, as I had left it when only six 
years of age, I had lost all remembrance of it. There may 
have been indistinct memories of long streets, church spires, 
and ship masts; but they seemed like the dim visions. of 
early dreams. Now, all I beheld was reality, and I seemed 
to gaze upon another world — a bright and happy one. And 
even at this day, though I have grown familiar with all iU 
streets, places, and with hundreds of its people ; and although 
I have walked the streets of most of the cities of our Union, 
and of the great cities of Europe, still, whenever chance or 
business takes me back to Philadelphia, I always enjoy a 
renewed realization of my first transports, and set it down, 
without hesitation or reservation, as the most beautiful, the 
most cleanly, and the most pleasant city in the universe. 
I entered in the nighty the last city I had seen being sombre 
Pittsburgh. The next morning the sun-had risen in splendor 
in a clear sky. There was an exhilaration in the air, there 
was a cheerful expression in the faces of the men, and 
something like the freshness of angelic beauty in the deli- 
cate features of the women. S\\c\i^ei^ xo^j vaiY^^'sstfsvi^ 
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then — and these impressions have not been wholly dispelled 
by the lapse of time. 

I must not omit to state here a very interesting fact. 
Although I could not remember anything I had seen at the 
age of six years, I could distinctly remember what I had 
tasted. The first plate of oysters I devoured, notwithstand- 
ing I had not even seen any since I was a child, had as 
familiar a taste to me as though I had eaten them the day 
be&re. 

It was Saturday night when we arrived ; and when the 
church bells were rung the next morning, it seemed to me 
that I recognized the sound. I went to St. Peter's. This 
was the first time I ever heard the service of the Episcopal 
Church. Whether it was the knowledge that Blanche pre- 
ferred that church that inclined me to go thither, or mere 
chance that directed my steps, is now a matter of no con- 
sequence whatever: but that the imposing solemnity of the 
ceremonies, the beauty of the Litany, and the spiritual ex- 
positions of the minister, made impressions on my heart 
and mind which have never since been removed, and 
which I hope will never be eradicated, is a truth of more 
importance to me. When the sermon was over, I mingled 
with the retiring congregation as I returned up Third Street. 
Then the debates we had on the steamer, as we descended 
the broad -Mississippi, occurred to me, and I felt a con- 
siderable degree of mortification, when I contrasted my 
threadbare apparel with the very neat clothes of all the 
young men around me. The next morning before break- 
fast, acting upon the hints I had received, I set out in quest 
of a new suit, ready made, not wishing to endure the delay 
of being measured by a tailor. At that time, establishments 
where ready made clothes could be puxcXv'as^^^^^^^'^'^^ 
and far between, and I was reluct^titX^ CpOXK^^^^ -^^.^^^ 

16* 
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to deal with a Jew. At the present time we find clothing 
houses as plenty as blackberries, with Christian proprietors. 
And why not keep ready made coats, &c., as well as boots, 
hats, bonnets, &c. ? 

After breakfast, I set out in company with Elijah Sage, 
for whose sagacity I had, conceived a profound respect, al- 
though I condemned his notions about royalty. We first 
entered the hardware house of Y. S. & K., where, following 
Elijah's example, I deposited my money, to guard against 
the "light-fingered gentry,'' as they are mildly termed. 

I did not ask — my timidity and bashfulness sealing my 
tongue — if there was a letter for me from Norfolk. One 
was handed me from Joseph, post marked Pike Bluff, where 
an office had been established ; but I held it unopened in. 
my hand, while Mr, S. looked over the large number that 
had arrived for the western merchants. On perceiving 
the direction of my eyes, he announced that no other let- 
ter had come for me. No doubt I was pale. I was so 
agitated by this disappointment, that my hand trembled 
violently, and after making one or two awkward and in- 
efiectual efforts to open Joseph's letter, I withdrew rather 
precipitately and returned alone to my room at the hotel. 

Joseph's letter contained a proposition, similar to the one 
he had made his partners, when he had visited the city the 
year before. His terms were reasonable, and I embraced 
them. I then became sole proprietor of the store in Hano- 
ver. Isaac was to remain with me, while Joseph was to 
write to Kentucky for another brother. Poor brothers in 
our family were not useless appendages. If there had 
been twenty of us, it would have been all the better in the 
end. 

This letter I replied to without dday> and then set out 
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in the direction of the dry-goods houses, and left my letter 
of reply in the counting room of R. & Co., a celebrated 
establishment, whence it was sent with their own letters to 
the post-office. I informed them of the nature of its con- 
tents, and as they approved of my determination, and 
readily proposed selling both myself and Joseph whatever 
goods we wanted, I felt like one fully initiated into all the 
privileges and immunities of a regularly established west- 
ern merchant. The imprimatur of several of the leading 
houses was sufficient. It was a common saying that the 
man to whom they would sell at all, needed no special 
recomnaendation to be enabled to get goods, on time, from 
any of the other firms along the street. But it will be seen, 
in the sequel, that some of these houses, in their eagerness 
to follow in the wake of the old leading establishments, were 
destined, in river parlance, to "run against a snag." 

Having, in the course of a fortnight, completed my pur- 
chases, collected most of my bills, and distributed my 
money, I began to make arrangements to set out on my re- 
turn, not without many pangs at the thought that I had no 
intelligence from Norfolk. I was w^alking slowly down 
Market street, on the north side, where the noon-day sun of 
March imparted a warmth, almost as inspiriting as our 
Missouri sun (which has not quite an equal anywhere in the 
w^orld), when Mr. S. called me into his counting-room and 
placed a sealed epistle in my hand. Its wax was stamped 
w^ith the impression of a dove, holding an olive or some 
other kind of leaf in its beak, and underneath was the motto 
**Hope on." The superscription was in the hand of Blanche. 
How I felt it would be in vain for me to attempt to describe. 
Howl looked, no doubt Mr. S. could tell — and I believe he 
did tell. 

''That's from your brother, is it V^ Vie ^^V^ei^s '•'• ^^i^-^:^"^ 
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he sends some news from the west?" I hesitated, and he 
continued, "I did not observe the post-mark — perhaps it's 
not from him. I beg your pardon.'' I tried to make some 
careless observation in reply, but could not — the half-con- 
ceived idea dying upon my tongue. I grew more and more 
embarrassed, and putting the letter hastily in my pocket, re- 
treated in confusion to my room. Even when I was alone, 
with my door locked against intruders, my perturbation 
was slow to abate. I seemed to be suspended in air, while 
the tumult and commotion in my breast almost bereaved 
me of my senses. At last I asked myself the question 
what it all meant. Was I deliriously in love ? Even with 
all these symptoms about me, I was not fully aware of the 
true depth of my passion. I was conscious of the deep 
interest inspired by Blanche, and of my affection for her ; 
but I did not know that it could subject me to such excesses. 
Yet I remembered what a flurry all her letters had produced 
in my head and veins; and hence it was some time before 
I ventured to open her letter. If the mere sight of it had 
thrown me into such spasms, perhaps its perusal might be 
more than I could safely bear. So I spent several minutes 
in conjecturing its contents, and determining in my mind 
what I should do, provided she said this or that. Finally, 
I broke it open, and here is every word it contained. 

" JVbr/b/A:, March 11th, 183-. 
"Luke, if you come to see me, remember it is merely 
the careless passing visit of a friend. There is a Metho- 
dist meeting house near the hotel, in which they are 

holding a protracted meeting. If you follow a merry little 

old woman (you will know her by her shouting in the meet- 

jng house) to her boarding-house, ^ow ^Ul fu\d me. My 

uncle is here, and might be liatsYi Vi \ie m^V ^^^w. "^w^^ 
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you meet, you must hot resent sinything he may say, and 
above all, have no hostile collision with him. You must 
register a promise in heaven to do as I bid, before starting 
hitherward; else you have not my permission to come. 
Remember Blanche. ' ' 

Upon reading this, the fire of my passion was somewhat 
quenched. I did not float on a sea of bliss. In short, I 
could not clearly define its exact import. Merely a " pass- 
ing visit !" Why, Norfolk was some two hundred miles 
out of my way ! Such a visit, under such circumstauces, 
would be rather an unusual step for merely '^careless" 
friends. But still it was suggested at that time by Blanche. 
I thought I understood the caution in regard to her uncle, 
and I must own that I felt no disposition to have a ^^ hostile 
collision" with him. It was the last word of the epistle that 
bothered me most. There was no mark of punctuation at 
the end of ** Remember," which was followed immediately 
by " Blanche." The interpretations and readings of Mal- 
volio occurred to me more than once as I strove to find her 
meaning. It might be that she designed to impress more 
forcibly }ier injunction in regard to her fiery uncle; or it 
might relate to the promise she required me to record in 
heaven : in this case it would be a strange expression, unless 
it was to be considered in the category of "lovers* vows," 
for promises merely of friendship are generally supposed 
to take a contrary direction ; and then it might mean for 
me to remember Blanche. That was the most congenial 
interpretation ; and to forget her was altogether out of the 
question. Among a variety of conflicting conjectures the 
latter meaning seemed to have preponderance, and so I re- 
solved, in obedience to the magnetic «L\\.T^e,\A.oiv.^\svOfiL^\^'^ 
me thitherward, to set out for tVie soutVi Wife ^«^ \siWtJsx^%* 
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During the passage, I formed a thousand romantic and 
precautionary schemes to see Blanche without encountering 
her terrible uncle. But they were all dispelled as we 
rounded Old Point, and were assailed by a violent storm. 
I became horribly ill, and it must be admitted that once 
I wished myself back again in Philadelphia, whither I 
had promised to return before departing for the west. 
If the reader has ever been made ill by the motion of the 
waves at sea, I need not apologize to him for forget- 
ting, during a brief interval, the attractions of Blanche. 
This kind of illness is a most prompt and effectual cure of 
love. Let any one who desires to be cured, or to cure 
others, try the experiment ; and if it does not prove to be 
a perfect remedy, then I may be set down as never being 
in love, and a mere ii&postor, instead of a hand fide victim 
of Cupid's shafts. To those who have never ventured on 
the realms of old Neptune, any farther explanation might 
be incomprehensible. 

The sun was declining low in the west when we entered the 
mouth of the James river, and the vast expanse of troubled 
waters was beautifully gilded with its last golden rays. 
When we landed, it was not difficult for me to find the hotel 
indicated in the letter, and thither I had my trunk (which 
should have been left in Philadelphia), conveyed. My name 
and place of residence were engraven on the plate of my 
trunk, and so the barkeeper immediately transcribed it lite- 
rally on the register, which lay open on the counter, ex- 
posed to the gaze of every one whose curiosity might lead, 
him to read it. 

After tea I walked out in quest of the church that had 
been named ; and after some search succeeded in finding it. 
There was no farther impedimeuV \o \\i^ t^^lvzalion of my 
desires, excepting the services, vyYAcYi ae^mt^ V^\i^ ^^vs^- 
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larly " long drawn out," with scarcely a particle of " sweet- 
ness" to one of my impatience. But there was an end of this 
suspense, as there must be of all things, and I followed my 
unconscious guide to the place of her abode. I waited a few 
moments, after the door closed behind her, before I rang the 
bell. When I did ring, I was ushered in by a colored female 
servant, whom I had never seen before of course, but who, to 
my inexpressible surprise, exclaimed, ^' Iz dis Massa Short- 
field ?" I promptly told her it was, and she as promptly 
conducted me to the parlor door ; and with an expressive 
smile, which disclosed two faultless rows of ivory, made a 
motion for me to enter. I did so, and she closed the door 
behind me and retreated. I stood in a flood of light, emit- 
ted by a capacious lamp on the centre-table. But the 
spirit of light herself, (if it be not profanation so to express 
myself,) the indubitable Blanche, stood before me. For a 
moment we both might have seemed to be stricken blind, 
and in our very awkward attempts to consummate a hearty 
shake of the hand, we came nigh perpetrating a more de- 
licate encounter. At length, when mutual consciousness 
returned, we found ourselves standing face to face, and 
speechless, like a brace of idiots. I held her by one hand, 
and she held me by the other, while we gazed deeply in 
each other's eyes. Finally, her cheeks, which had been 
as white as her snowy dress, assumed the deepest dye that 
a rush of blood could give it, and at the same instant mine 
began to burn and tingle. We relaxed our grasps, and sat 
down. Again, like simpletons, we did little more, for 
many precious moments, than gaze at each other. When 
we parted last, I was but a stripling, and Blanche a mere 
girl, a few months my senior. She was now a graceful, 
stately woman — her form, of perfect s^mm^Vc^ ^ ivi^^ ^^- 
veJoped — while her dress, adapted to t\ie i«iAivou^'i ^^ ^^ > 
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was so contrived as to exhibit her faultless proportions 
to the best advantage. I now felt an awe, an exceeding 
reserve in her presence, that I had never before experi- 
enced. She perceived my surprise and embarrassment, and 
a lurking smile indicated the pleasure she felt on producing 
such an effect. For my own part, I also had sortewhat 
changed. I had grown much taller, and now could pass 
muster for a man. I had also paid especial attention to 
my exterior accoutrements, and was dressed in the latest 
style. My voice, too, had changed from the squeaking 
notes of the goslin to the full intonation of the gander. 
All this did not seem to be offensive to her — neverthe- 
less, the free, unreserved manner of her girlhood was gone. 
She did not term me simply " Luke'* — it was now ** Jlfr. 
Shortfield.^^ Nor could I shape my tongue to utter simply 
"Blanche" — it was " Miss Blanchey^^ though not Miss 
Beaufort. 

I will not detail the conversation which passed between 
us, simply for the reason that I do not remember a word that 
was uttered. But the ideas that were conveyed, and the 
sentiments expressed, as well by the tongue as those unut- 
tered by the eyes, can never be obliterated from memory. 
She was glad to see me — to see that I had improved ; and 
hoped I would be successful in every undertaking, and that 
we Yjr^ould continue to be friends, and meet again — but never 
said a word about love. Nor did I, nor could I for worlds 
have made a declaration in words. But no doubt every 
look, every motion betrayed my passion — while she dis- 
closed enough to satisfy me that I was anything rather than 
indifferent to her. When I told her I would travel to the 
east again in about a year, she made no hesitation in pro- 
posing that I should again visit Yvet, «ltv^ i^xornvsed that she 
would direct a Jine to me in t\ie swn^ mwaxv^x ^-a ^% \^%V> 
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informing me of the place of her abode. All this was a 
dangerous procedure for merely " passing friends," but 
neither of us seemed to be aware of the consequences 
likely to ensue. We were preparing a theme to occupy 
our thoughts for a "twelvemonth and a day," which would 
grow more interesting the more it was dwelt upon. 

It was eleven o'clock when I prepared to depart. When 
I rose Blanche rose too, and extended her hand, which, 
for want of sufficient confidence, I did not press. I sup- 
pose we stood nearly an hour. Both of us seemed to 
have found our speech at parting, with a vengeance. But 
still we did not talk of love by name ; we only breathed 
under its overwhelming influence. Knowing her devo- 
tion to the Church, I had bought her a beautiful prayer- 
book ; and when I presented it, she presented me with a 
still more "beautiful one. She was delighted to hear that I 
had been pleased with the church services — and I was re- 
joiced to hear her animated expressions of approval. At 
last we parted, but not without an agreement that I should 
take a final leave of her in the morning, before setting out 
on my return to the north. 

That night I dwelt among the cherubim and seraphim in 
my dreams, with an occasional damper to my visions in 
the interposing form of an evil genius — the dreaded uncle, 
whom I had really never seen. The next morning, when 
I met Blanche according to appointment, there seemed to 
be an expression of care, if not of sadness, visible on her 
features. Certainly the red of the preceding evening had 
succumbed to the prevailing white agaiiT. And when we 
shook bands for the last time, I might have perceived a 
lurking moisture in her eyes, had there not been too much 
of a mist in my own. 

/ had not been long in my room ^X VV^VoXA^^^*^^^^ 
17 
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servant opened my door, and said a gentleman in the parlor 
below wished to see me. I walked down, and beheld a 
stranger walking backwards and forwards in the room in- 
dicated, which I entered. I sat down on a sofa, waiting 
foi^ him to address me, if he was the one who desired to 
see me. The servant had not announced my name, being 
called away before we reached the door, and I began to 
reflect whether the gentleman before me, who was very 
composedly surveying my exterior at every turn he made, 
was the individual who had desired my presence there, and 
who he was, what he wanted, &c. I now began to gaze 
at him. He was about fifty years of age, tall, straight, 
neatly dressed, and every point and motion indicating the 
high-bred gentleman. At last he paused and rang a bell, 
the string of which hung down at the mantle-piece, near 
which I was sittings The servant I had just seen appeared, 
bowing and apologizing. I did not hear the words that 
passed; but when the servant retired, the gentleman ap- 
proached the place where I sat, and after a renewed scrutiny 
of a few moments, thus spoke : 

"You are Mr. Shortfield, I believe, whose arrival yes- 
terday I find on the register of this hotel?'* 

" The same, sir, at your service," I replied, returning 
his inquisitive gaze. He seemed to be somewhat astonished 
at the promptitude of my reply, and the anticipatory phrase- 
ology of it. But it must have pleased him, as he relaxed 
the severity of his expression, and assumed an air of polished 
politeness and profound jespect. 

" Who I am, and the nature of my business with you, sir, 
will be expressed in a note, which a friend I have in the 
next room will deliver to you." 
Saying this, he bowed, and -wVvVvAie^N . He had not been 
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gone more than five minutes, before his friend came in, 
holding the note specified in his hand. 

" I have the honor to deliver this note for my friend, 
Mr. Beaufort P^ said he, seating himself, in accordance 
'with, my invitation, on the sofa. 

I was stricken with the rigidity of a polar blast. I could 
hardly close my fingers on the epistle he placed in my 
hand. Me marked my consternation ; but not desiring, by 
the sudden prostration of my nerves, to have any good sport 
spoiled, he strove to encourage me when I had run my 
eye over the contents of the note, which ran thus : 

" Sir— In violation of the expressed desire of my brother, 
you have persisted in addressing letters to my niece; you 
have not only done that, but you have had the presump- 
tion to seek and obtain a clandestine interview with her. 
Being her next of kin, and natural protector, I deem it in- 
cumbent on me to demand, in this formal manner, the satis^ 
faction which one gentleman has a right to require of another , 
(and which no gentleman can refuse), for such an intrusive 
disregard of the washes expressed by my brother, and en- 
dorsed by myself. 

" My friend. Col. S., will arrange the preliminaries with 
the friend you may be pleased to select to officiate in your 
behalf. 

" I am, sir, with all due consideration, your obedient serv- 
ant, E. Beaufort." 

"It is a mere bagatelle, of frequent occurrence," said 
Col. S. ; " very seldom is any harm d<M|^. Have you any 
acquaintances in the city?" 

'*No,"saidI. 

"No matter," he continued; " sltv'J ^•^wNX^vxx'^^Jk. ^*^ "^^ 
in your behalf, and with perfect \ioikOi. W?ci^ <3^^ V^ 
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hint at the circumstance among some high-toned gentle- 
men, and either of them will tender his services." 

"This is a matter," said I, my thoughts being now 
somewhat better collected, " requiring grave consideration. 
I must reflect upon it. I will give you my answer an hour 
hence." 

" Very well, sir," said he, rising; "I will be punctual." 
He withdrew, and I retired to my room. 

When alone, I was, very naturally, filled with indescrib- 
able emotions, and of course they are not to be described. 
But it was necessary for me to make up my mind what 
should be done in the premises. What I would not do, 
was already resolved. I iid not intend to fight — ^that was 
certain. I now thought seriously of the region above, to 
which I mentally appealed, as the depository of my sacred 
promise. I felt that I could die for Blanche; but she had 
considerately debarred me from fighting for her — aiid I am 
bold to say, that it did not enter into my meditations to 
commit a " breach of promise" on that occasion. I wanted 
an adviser: — but I desired one specially to indicate the 
means of avoiding the gentlemanly entertainment to which 
I had been invited. I knew no one in Norfolk, at all — 
much less one in whose hands I could feel inclined to place 
my life. So I determined to have it exclusively in my 
own keeping. But still I felt an inclination to get out of 
the scrape in a genteel manner, if that were possible. White 
I was painfully engaged in trying to devise some means by 
w^hich this object might be accomplished, I was ever and 
anon interrupted hjr the entrance of the grinning Pompey, 
who placed card after card on my table, and stated that 
the gentlemen were the first characters in the place, and 
that they were all below, petusVivg Ms& newspapers, and 
awaiting my pleasure. 
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• 

This state of disagreeable suspense and coiljecture, min- 
gled with the production of a constant succession of new 
cards, continued for some minutes, when it occurred to me 
that there really was one gentleman residing in the city, 
with whose name and fame I, in common with the whole 
country, east and west, was acquainted. Although I had 
never seen him, I resolved to apply to him for advice, and 
so I dispatched to him the fallowing note: 

" Dear Sir — I am at No. 6, — — hotel, an entire stranger, 
and have received a challenge from Mr. E. Beaufort to 
meet him in mortal combat. I have never seen Mr. Beau- 
fort before to-day, and certainly never insulted or injured 
him. If you will consent to give me the benefit of your 
advice in the premises, I will avail myself of the opportunity 
to relate all the circumstances of the case to you. 

. "Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"Luke Shortfield." 

V Mr. T. received my note politely, and accompanied the 
bearer back to my room. By this time fifty minutes of the 
prescribed hour had fled. When Mr. T. was seated, I men- 
tioned the fact to him, and he paused a moment to reflect 
what should be done, during which time I took occasion to 
look at him. He was of Herculean frame, with a large head ; 
all the features of his face remarkably prominent, and all 
bearing the marks of extraordinary intelligence. He was 
a giant in intellect, and thought only as a giant. 

"Write the words down that I shall dictate," said he; 
"write them with a pencil on the back of this card." Say- 
ing this, he handed me one from his pocket. " Now write — 
* / am consulting with the gentleman whose name is on this, 
card — w7/en lam done, you shall hear /rcra ifae agam* l-i* ^^ 
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Now, sir," continued he, with dignified enaphasis, "give 
me frankly and fully the details of this affair." 

I did so in few words — but he seemed to comprehend the 
whole case before I was half through with my narration. 

"I see it all," said he, his features relaxing into a smile; 
"I see the whole length and breadth of it. And, young 
man, I must inform you that my sympathies are on the side 
of Beaufort. His is a family with a history to it. It may 
be traced back some generations, without finding any of its 
members descending below a certain level. I do not know 
anything about you, and I suppose Beaufort is as ignorant 
of your stock as I am ; but it is not a name that one can 
be familiar with at the mere mention of it, I have daugh- 
ters myself — and nothing could offend me more grossly, 
or injure me more deeply, than for some Mr. Nobody to 
attempt to form an alliance with my family. But as you 
have paid me the compliment to select me as an adviser 
in the present matter, I will give you my counsel. If 
you do not wish to meet Mr. Beaufort, I will get you off 
with honor. But if you were to fight him, it is my im- 
pression, judging from your genteel appearance, that he 
would like you well enough to consent to the match at 
some future time." 

*'But he might kill me, or -." Here he interrupted 

me by a fit of uncontrollable laughter, and then exclaimed: 

" Pardon me — pardon my rude interruption ; it was caused 
by a mere fancy of my own, and should not have been sug- 
gested by your ingenuous expression. You were proceeding 
in a deliberate course of ratiocination, very natural to a 
brave man in your circumstances, and my interference was 
rude and unmannerly. Pardon it, and proceed." 
''Or, '' I continued, " I migYvt k\\\ \i\m:^ 
^' That places you rectus in curid,'*' ^^[idiV^* 
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"In either event," I proceeded, "an irreparable act will 
have been committed. If I fall, I shall have no ne^d for 
his consent ; if he falls, he cannot give it ; and in either 
case, the match, should such a thing be in contemplation, 
would certainly not be consummated." 

" That is well argued," replied the distinguished indi- 
vidual — " and this whole business of duelling, except in 
cases of peculiar aggravation, is but a vestige of barbarian 
nonsense. But am' I to infer that there is no * match' in 
* contemplation?' " 

"I should liave informed you of it, decidedly. Nothing 
of the kind has been proposed by me, or entertained by 
Blanche. We were schoolmates, and contracted a friendship 
which has not subsided with subsequent years. We have 
kept up a friendly correspondence at long intervals; and 
this is the only visit I have made her since we first parted. 
We have not uttered a word about love or marriage." 

"Pooh! nonsense!" said he, interrupting me again; "you 
may not possibly be aware of it, to its full extent; but you 
may take my word for it, that you are deeply, inextricably 
in love with each other, and will continue to be, perhaps, 
until death parts you. But, as you say you have no dispo- 
sition to be killed in a duel — " 

"Or to kill her uncle," said I. 

" True — you said that, too, and in time," he continued, 
smiling — " and as you do not propose to carry off your 
lady-love at this time, and will probably be absent a whole 
year — during which time one of you, that is, one of the 
three, .may be removed by disease, in which event the diflS- 
culty would be obviated — I think the best course to be pur- 
sued is to postpone the whole matter for a twelvemonth." 

"But," 5aid I, "can you devise ^fe^s\\Afe^\^^^^^ ^yR^^ws^r 
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plish such a result ? Mr. B. demands satisfaction peremp- 
torily and immediately." 

"To be sure I can devise a plan," said he, taking up a 
pen to compose a reply for me to the message. 

While he was writing, Pompey came in with a note for 
me.' It was from Blanche. She wrote as follows: 

" Luke : — The servant who hands you this, belongs to 
me, and has informed me that my uncle has challenged 
you to mortal combat. He says he heard my uncle tell 
his friends that he liked your appearance so much, he was 
almost sorry that he had quarreled with you, and that if 
you behaved well on the field, he would tender you his 
friendship, after an exchange of shots, which he hoped 
might have no serious result. Now, Luke, are.you will- 
ing to fight for me? You have never said you desired to 
have me, nor I that I was at your service. I desire it to 
be distinctly understood by you, as it is sufficiently by 
him, that I am not at the disposal of. my uncle. I am of 
age, and am my own mistress. My uncle is kind to me 
in my presence, and never seeks to control my actions. 
Should I make an unworthy alliance, the worst thing be 
could do, or would have a desire to attempt, would be to 
abandon my society. You now understand the relation in 
which we stand. I do not, however, wish to break with 
my uncle. He is generous, brave, and magnanimous; and 
of course it would wound me past recovery if you, my 
friend, should slay him in a duel. Thus you see that, by 
acceding to his proposition, to obtain his friendship, you 
would lose mine. Of that you may be assured. If you 
resolve to meet him, I resolve never to see you again. You 
must choose between him and me. Bvit if you deternaine 
to accede to my request, and depsLi^. V\^^iou^ ^ Q.ci^\^vi\:LN(>:^ 
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him, you have my promise that, at a future day, should 
it be your pleasure, you can see me again, unchanged 
in every particular. m Blanche." 

I handed this epistle to Mr. T., who read it while I in- 
dited a brief reply. I stated in my note, that it had never 
been my intention ft) fight her uncle — and that it was now 
my irrevocable determination not to do so. But that if any 
rival aspired to her hand, and sought to deprive me of her 
friendship and esteem, then life would not only be of no 
value to me, but an intolerable burden, which I would be 
desirous of getting rid of at his hands. I ventured to say 
that. 

"May I also read your reply?" asked Mr. T., laying 
down the note he bad been reading. I handed it to him, 
and observed a slight frown on his brow as he perused the 
concluding lines. He said nothing, however; but taking 
up his pen, finished the reply to the challenge he had been 
composing for me. 

m 

"Copy this^ and send it to him," said he. "It will be 
suflScient. I am going across the bay this morning. Good 
morning, sir." And so he took leave of me and withdrew. 

The following was the reply to the challenge which he 
prepared for me. 

"Sir: — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of this morning. In reply, I have to state that, 
inasmuch as no definite proposal has beea made by me to 
yoiir niece, and as my engagements will demand my unin- 
termitting presence at a point some two thousand miles 
distant from this, for at least a year to come, I must de- 
cline the meeting you demand, at least for the present. 
Should fortune bring me again in lYie^VcivmX.^ oI'^w^xt^^'^^^ 
af some future day, and it should t\ieTi>oe -^cm ^^^^xi;:t^\!^ 
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renew the demand, that will be the proper time for me to 
announce my final decision. Very respectfully, 

"Your obedient servant, L. S.*' 

That short reply did the business. Its contents, when ! 
made known to those who had been informed of the pending 
affair, seemed to be satisfactory. The' gentlemen who had 
so kindly tendered their services to officiate in my behalf, 
as well as the other party, soon dispersed, and my depart- 
ure from the place, as may well be expected, was not long 
delayed. 

As the steamer ran down the river, I could not avoid 
felicitating myself on my lucky escape. When we touched 
at Old Point, I found a rumor was in circulation that the 
meeting had taken place, and I was asked by one of the 
gentlemen on the wharf if Mr. Shortfield had expired on 
the field, or died afterwards at the hotel. That I was dead, 
seemed to be a matter of certainty. I merely replied that 
I had not been informed of the occurrence at all. The 
questioner only stared at me incredulously. 

When I reached Baltimore, I. found my death an- 
nounced in the papers, and moreover ascertained that I 
had disabled my Antagonist, by shattering his pistol-arm. 

When I arrived in Philadelphia, the papers had it that 

we Were both mortally wounded; and when I entered the 

stores of my acquaintances in Market Street, they stared at 

me as if I was^a ghost. But the one who seemed to be the 

most astonished — in fact, rather disappointed — was my old 

friend Moses, whom I met at one of the principal dry-goods 

houses. I lost no time in assuring the newspaper men 

that I w^as alive and well — ^but they hesitated to contradict 

mustfalse report, because, as they alleged, I was a stranger 

'2accein, and might be imposing on VVetoi ^\5i\ ^\i\\^^\^^\sA. 

irfiaJ version of the affau. 1 ^^etafcft^\X. ^ \aa&\. w.\.- 
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rageous thing to find my name in all the papers — coupled 
with every variety of stigma for suffering myself to be 
killed — when I was alive. I was contented, however, to 
enjoy the reality of life, and had no desire to interfere with 
the business of the reporters. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I HAVE said thaf I met with Moses, the Jew. One of the 
Market Street men, seeing his goods were marked for Hano- 
ver, my place of business, asked me some questions ^bout 
him. When I had given him all the information I possessed, 
he remarked that he had not inquired with any view to 
make Moses a customer. He made it a rule never to 
trust western Jews. Moses had paid him for the goods 
he bought, which, packed in two boxes, were standing 
on the pavement before the door. He said that he had 
supposed Moses was a Jew, although his language and 
dress were in exact imitation of the thorough-bred west- 
ern merchant ; and upon putting the question to him directly, 
had forced him to make an affirmative reply; and he then 
declined selling him anything on credit. But Moses had 
insisted on buying his goods, and had paid the money for 
them. , 

All this surprised me. Why had Moses attempted to 
conceal the fact of his being a true Israelite ? Why had 
he bought goods of a house which refused to sell him on 
time ? I could not then divine his motive, but suspected 
there was some design in it — aud so d\A. \!cv^ tc^^\0^'^\^* 
alluded to. But neither of u^ Viad iaLi\^\\v\u^ Vci ^o MiS^^^^^ 
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designs of others; so we agreed to let the matter drop, and 
attend to our own business. 

The next day I started westward, in company with a 
number of western men. After being overturned once or 
twice in the mountains, without sustaining further injury 
than a few contusions, we reached Pittsburgh on the third or 
fourth day. When we stopped at the door of the hotel, 
who should jump down from the driver's box, whip in hand, 
but the ubiquitous Moses ! In the character of an itinerant 
, peddler, he had learned the use of the whip, and had made, 
an arrangement to drive the coach through to Pittsburgh, 
so that he would have no passage money to pay. 

In the afternoon we were descending the beautiful Ohio, 
on the new steamer Flora Mclvor — the name of the 
heroine who pitied and protected Prince Charles Edward, 
the fugitive Stuart, and Pretender to the British throne. 
The sun beamed brightly on the clear gliding stream, (after 
we had emerged from the cloud of dark smoke hanging 
like a pall over the city,) and we enjoyed the refreshing 
breeze as we sat on the boiler deck. Again I was doomed 
to meet my evil genius, Moses, who was ndw transformed 
. into a book peddler (he would not hesitate to peddle this 
work, and to inform the purchaser that he was the identical 
Moses described in it), and seemed to be making expenses. 

The most of the time was spent, on our return, in the 
examination of invoices. We compared them with each 
other, (being mostlyfrom different locations,) and although 
the qualities of many of the articles could not be ascertained, 
yet from our knowledge of the market we were enabled to 
form a very correct idea of the extra per cent, put on by 
some of the jobbers. And I noticed that when any one of 
our party ascertained he had beetv dv^t^etd less for an article 
than his neighbors^ he boasted o5 \\, «a wv vcv<^\c^)iKvstv ^\ Vx^ 
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superior judgment, rather than an evidence of the extortion 
of the seller. It frequently occurred that the old regular 
houses had charged a shade higher for leading staple goods, 
the value of which we all knew, than their more modem 
competitors. But in most instances, when there was a 
material difference in price discovered, the comparison was 
rather against the latter. Yet we thought the gres^test dis- 
parity existed in the New York bills, and always to the 
disadvantage of the inexperienced purchaser. And it was 
ascertained that where a bill had been made with an irre- 
gular Jew house, the poor silly victim had been skinned ' 
alive. This habit of examination and comparison on the 
part of the western merchants, is still kept up, and is a 
capital mode of ascertaining the relative merits of eastern 
bouses. 

We were all some two weeks ahead of our goods. Get- 
ting them to Pittsburgh was a tedious process, as they 
had to be conveyed most of the way in wagons. The 
charges to Pittsburgh were from two and a half to five dol- 
lars per hundred pounds.. Now, they can be taken from 
Philadelphia, during most seasons, to the utmost bounds of 
civilization in the far west, for about two dollars the hun- 
dred pounds. It was not important that I should get home 
before my goods arrived. My brother was at Hanover, and 
was entirely qualified to manage the establishment, with 
its reduced stock of goods, during my absence. So I de- 
termined to spend a short time in Kentucky, at my former 
home. When I landed at a village on the river, for the pur- 
pose of going into the interior, I was surprised to find that 
so many of the passengers of the Flora Mclvor had parents 
and sisters and brotliers in Kentucky. Their situations were 
similar to my own, and they availed ttvewis^Vi^^^^ ^J^^ \:^- 
terral required to bring up their goods^\o VvsvV^^V^^s^^^ ^ 
18 
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their childhood. This circumstance explains why there 
were so many more marriageable males than females in 
Missouri, and indeed in all the new states. The young 
men set out to seek their fortunes, leaving their sisters be- 
hind. When the new countries become civilized, then the 
girls go out. But the scarcity of the commodity at the 
early stages of settlement, certainly affords any enterprising 
girl a capital opportunity of making an advantageous 
speculation in the matrimonial line. They are in better 
demand in the new states than elsewhere ; and I have fre- 
quently known them to marry immediately after going 
thither, even several years after they had arrived at the age 
of despair at home. I state a notorious fact, which merits 
the attention of the redundant female population in the 
east. 

I proceeded without delay to the home of my childhood, 
and entered my mother's humble house unannounced and 
unexpected, for I had not informed her of my purpose of 
going thither. But nevertheless I was not the less welcome. 
I had the parent's kiss, and saw the tear of joyful affection 
glitter on her aged cheek. My father had several years 
before been consigned to the tomb. He had collected 
around his couch those of his family whp were in the 
vicinity, whom he blessed, and leaving his blessing for 
those who were absent, he departed in 'peace — a happy, 
confiding Christian. But before his eyes were closed, he 
had spoken most impressively of the just ways of Provi- 
dence, while a smile of triumph beamed upon his face. 
My mother remembered his words, and repeated them to 
me, as follows : " My dear children, you all know that I was 
once rich in this world's goods, arid now am poor. You 
all know that J have endeavoied to discharge the duties of 
5 faithful and consistent Chr\s\.\aii\ andi^^X. tci'&lQitVvv^i^i'^ 
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upon me, and scattered to distant quarters most of those I 
loved and cherished. More than half of them are now 
absent, while I am upon my dying bed. What see you in 
all this ? Dp you think I have been hardly d^alt with by 
my Heavenly Father, whom I have tried faithfully to serve ? 
Do not think so. I die happy. I behold his goodness 
with a grateful heart. Had I died possessed of the fortune 
I once held, I doubt not every member of my family would 
have been still under my roof, wholly dependent upon my 
little wealth for their future subsistence, and disqualified to 
take care of themselves^ after my removal. Were it so, 
the consciousness of that fact would trouble my last mo- 
ments with pangs of anxiety, and misgivings for their 
future welfare. But now, since you have been taught to 
rely upon yourselves, under the guidance of the Eternal 
Disposer of events, for the means of future enjoyment, I 
have no cares on that head. I have letters from those who 
are absent, stating the amount of wealth they have each 
realized, and I have made an estimate of the means of 
those present. These amounts, added together, make a 
much larger sum than I ever possessed. Thus you see the 
kindness of God, and his superior wisdom in providing for 
those who put their trust in him. What we were disposed 
to regard as a very great evil, proves to be a very great 
blessing. The loss of my wealth has resulted in a most 
fortunate event, instead of being a permanent misfortune, 
as you were too apt to regard it. Let this circumstance, 
or rather the lesson it inculcates, have an abiding- place in 
your minds. Be faithful, confiding Christians, and leave 
the rest to Him who knows all your wants and necessities 
better than you know them yourselves. And when mis- 
fortunes shall come — and come t\\e^ -srVJ^— ^^>S\^ ^^'^^ 
trust in God, and murmur notl 1£ ^om \i^\.t\xa 'ko.\'«j&q 
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ful, no earthly event can deprive you of an adequate share 
of happiness in this life. And remember that the darkest 
hours, in our worldly affairs, are often but the precursors 
of brighter days. So I counsel you never to despair when 
disasters seem to encompass you. We do not abide here 
long, and we can take nothing with us. When we go 
hence, we can have no use for any of the objects or enjoy- 
ments of this world. We go to mansions provided for our 
eternal abode, prepared by the great Creator for those who 
obey him.'* And so he passed away, without a struggle, 
without a sigh, like an infant falling asleep. 

For several days I wandered about the village and its 
vicinity, visiting the haunts of my early days. But this visit 
was one of sadness rather than of pleasure. The scenes 
of my boyhood, it is true, had not changed; the same 
trees, and brooks, and houses, were there — but the asso- 
ciations were gone — my old playmates were scattered to 
the winds, and new faces met me at every turn. I, too, 
had changed. I was now a man, and found that the 
things which had beguiled my youthful fancy (all except 
one) could no longer interest my more mature mind. The 
lawns, and groves, and fields — the village streets and 
houses — seemed strangely diminutive and contracted when 
contrasted with the expanded and illimitable views in the 
far west, or the immense avenues and structures of the 
far east. I had been roving in the great world, and could 
no longer confine my attention to the old schoolboy limits. . 
Thus I sighed to find one of my cherished anticipations 
forever dispelled. I had habitually indulged the fond day- 
dream of being enabled, at some future time, to return to 
this once lovely spot, in ample competence, and there to 
spend in peace the remnant o£ my di^j^. ^\i\.\\vft vision 
viras now gone. I felt that lYiia ig\ac^ eo\i!A xi^-s^^ %!^^ 
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be my home — and that to dwell with fond remembrance, 
when far away, upon the happy days I had passed there, 
would be the only enjoyment I should be able in the 
future to derive from it. 

Near the old school-house was the graveyard. I en- 
tered it, and stood by the head-stone of my father. The 
grave was sodded over, with here and there a modest 
flower lifting its petals. And I thought of the inevitable 
time when I, too, must repose in the bosom of the earth. 
The time seemed near at hand when compared with eter- 
nity. There was no exemption for any one. I ran over 
in my mind the long list of nations whose history I had 
read, and the catalogue of illustrious names, distinguished 
for their wisdom and their acts, whether for good or evil ; 
and not one of them, however great or powerful he had 
been on earth, had been able to avoid the narrow tomb. 
All had perished. All must perish. But all must rise 
again, to die no more, to dwell in bliss or misery, I 
trembled while I gazed and meditated. I dwelt ^pon the 
dying words of my father, whose crumbling remains re- 
posed beneath my feet, and made a solemn vow to remem- 
ber his counsels, and uttered a secret prayer that my end 
might be as peaceful and calm as his. I turned away, 
impressed with the conviction that those who are doomed 
to wander through the world, would derive a benefit by an 
occasional pilgrimage to the graves of their parents and 
kindred. It would serve to demonstrate what is so often 
lightly heard from the pulpit — the solemn fact that all our 
schemes of ambition, all our labors for the attainment of 
earthly enjoyments, must have a termination — arjd that we 
should be more vitally interested in the afiairs of the life 
beyond the grave, where our condition is destined tci 1^^ 
unchangeable. 

18* 
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My sadness was measurably dispelled in the enjoyment 
of the society of my mother, and brothers and sisters who 
still lived in the vicinity. All of the family that were mar- 
ried were doing well. My sisters' children were quite 
numerous, while their parents by successful enterprise 
and industry, were amply providing for their education 
and support. None of the family were reprobates ; if there 
was to be a "black sheep" among us, he was not yet 
developed. All were either religious, or strictly moral. My 
brother Jacob, who had failed in business at Claysville, and 
had been " sold out" by the sheriff about the time he brought 
home his bride, had gone off with his wife, still cheerful in 
misfortune, to one of the western cities, where he met with 
business, and soon amassed sufficient capital to buy a good 
stock of goods without going in debt. He had done this, 
and returned to the village before time and distance had 
destroyed his ideas of its beauty. He was now in the "full 
tide of successful experiment," rendered careful by his 
reverses, and secure against a repetition of them. It was 
not long before he too purchased his goods in Philadelphia, 
where his credit, when he desired to use it, was well estab- 
lished. 

At the end of a fortnight, I took my leave of my mother 
and the family, and was soon again descending the bright 
waters of the Ohio, on my way to St. Louis. I arrived at 
that busy mart without accident, or incident worthy of re- 
lation, just in time to see my goods brought thither by 
another steamer. Again I saw Moses on the quay. He 
was full of business, with a bill of lading in his hand. I 
witnessed the disembarkation of his goods, which made 
an enormous pile on the wharf. He had some fifty boxes 
of drf 'goods! I was truly alarmed to think that he should 
take such a quantity of goods to ll«Liio^w,^\v^\^\^MY^^^^J^ 
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some $15,000 worth would be the utmost amount that could 
be disposed of at a profit. I also wondered how he became 
possessed of money enough to pay for such a vast quantity 
of merchandize. 

" You seem to stare at my goots," said he; "but never 
mint, I von't pe in your vay. I have written to my bart- 
ner in Jefferson city to hire me* a pig house. I am going 
to stob dere vith my goots. Hanover von't do for me yet 
a vile, unless you go off. You von't let me undersell you, 
and if I go dere I can't get all de gash. At Jefferson, de 
old merchants, ven I undersell dem, still ask der old brices, 
and vait for me to sell out. Dey sell on credit — I for gash. 
Ven I get all te money, I go some blace else, and let dem 
collect der debts if dey can. When money gets blenty I 
vill go back again." 

This was the last of my personal acquaintance with 
Moses. But I heard of him again ; for he made xjuite a 
noise in Missouri. He did get all the money in his neigh- 
borhood, and truly he did undersell everybody. He sold 
for cash, and for less than the cdst of the goods in his in- 
voices, and yet he made more money than any other mer- 
chant in that whole section of country. It turned out that the 
goods he had paid for at one or two of the leading houses 
in the east, enabled him to buy on credit from the others ; 
and, to use a very expressive western phrase, he had 
**gone the whole figure," and "picked them up" to the 
tune of some thirty thousand dollars. Before the expira- 
tion of six months Moses was "in bankruptcy," and pre- 
tended to be the most unfortunate and the most miserable 
man alive. He said he had been defrauded by his clerks, 
and cheated by the people, who paid him in bad money. 
He had, besides, be^n robbed of sevei^l \\io\3LsaxA ^<^^\^> 
to say nothing of the immense amowiiX ol %qo^% ^"^fi^ V^ 
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been stolen from his store one dark night. He showed 
how his door had been broken open, and exhibited to the 
people his rifled and empty strong box. His creditors 
seized what was left. His assets amounted to five thou- 
sand dollars — his debts to thirty thousand. But the injury 
he had wrought did not end here. He had completely 
destroyed the business of the other merchants, who de- 
signed to pay for their goods, but were rendered unable to 
do so punctually. 

My business at Hanover, like Joseph's at Pike BluflT, 
went on flourishingly. Our profits this season were equal 
to our hopes. The country around us was rapidly fill- 
ing up with German emigrants — industrious farmers, arti- 
sans and manufacturers. Although their outward appear- 
ance indicated extreme poverty, it was soon ascer- 
tained that their old oaken chests contained an astonish- 
ing amount of gold ; and the coins of Europe soon began 
to circulate more abundantly in Missouri than, perhaps, in 
any other part of the Union. The trade with New Mexicx) 
likewise brought us a large amount of dollars and doub- 
loons ; and so there was no occasion for the use of shin- 
plasters. This was the result of circumstances, none of 
which had the politicians any hand in bringing about — 
although they enjoyed the credit of giving us such a good 
circulating medium. Subsequent experience has proved 
that the depreciated shinpl asters of other states could not 
be kept out of circulation by all the wisdom of our rulers; 
and since the banishment of the U. S, Bank notes, every 
Missouri merchant has at times been under the necessity 
of submitting to the extortionate discounts of brokers^ 
when converting the currency taken in his neighborhood 
into paper that would be received in the east. 
When the spring business was o'^ ex, A ^^^ ^^ "w:,^^\«sS. 
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of stock, and found myself Vrorth seven thousand dollars. 
I had hardly completed this business, and was congratulat- 
ing myself on my success, when a gentleman arrived from 
Tennessee, and announced his purpose to embark in busi- 
ness at Hanover. During a conversation with him, I remark- 
ed that, as there was not more business transacted in Hano- 
ver than onis establishment could do, I would sell out to 
him, provided he paid me cost and carriage for the goods on 
hand, and would also purchase my house (which had been 
enlarged and improved), and all the debts due me. To my 
surprise he consented to do so, and proposed paying the 
cash down. I consulted with Joseph, who advised me to 
close with him. I did so, and, at the end of June, found 
myself out of business. But all my debts were paid, and 
I had a handsome sum left. 

I did not for some time know exactly what course to 
pursue next. I had remitted to the east sufficient money 
to pay every debt there, and had resolved to go thither 
myself with the remainder. This much was determined 
upon. But still I hesitated, for some time, to fix upon ano- 
ther location, and was in doubt whether Blanche would go 
with me to Missouri, for I had positively concluded that 
I would demand the hand of Blanche. That idea had 
become fully developed at last. But I had some mis- 
givings about her uncle, who would probably still insist on 
my fighting him, before consenting to the match. That I 
would not fight a duel, was another matter determined in 
my mind. I could see no necessity for it — not to think of 
the personal risk attending such amusements. Blanche 
was of age, and did not require the permission of any one 
to get married ; and so I resolved, she being willing^ to 
marry her without her uncle's consent, \t \Wl ^csv^^ <5s^^ 
be obtained through an exchange oi \>\!^e\a. 
FinaUy, Joseph persuaded me to ae\ecX «. \oq.^^^' 
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my next stock of goods, some hundred miles in the in- 
terior, where the country was filling up rapidly with emi- 
grants, and whither he intended removing himself at no 
distant day. The places in which we bad been. operating 
were now becoming too old for us. Competitors were 
springing up thickly, and we had not sufficient "elbow- 
room." We wanted a whole region to ourselves, so that 
we might control the trade for a vast extent around lis. 

I made out a memorandum for an entire stock of new 
goods, and agreed to be the pioneer for Joseph in the 
south-western portion of the state, provided Blanche threw 
no obstacles in the way. Nevertheless, other considerations 
sometimes induced me to think that it might not be at all 
necessary for me to bury myself, and particularly Blanche, 
in the wilds of the west, where there was but little society 
like that to which she had been accustomed. Aldipugh 
fate seemed to destine me to hopeless obscurity, yet I 
could not help regarding a resident in the east, in one 
of the dties of the old states, as the only means of ob- 
taining a realization of the comforts and pleasures of life, 
the charming descriptions of which I had so often read 
in romances. I had often heard that it would be a good 
exchange to barter a whole lifetime in the west for a few 
delicious years in the east. Such is the effect of the ex- 
aggerations of fashionable novel writers, and the extrava- 
gant tales of foolish travelers, who do not view a city 
long enough for its novelty to wear off. I had accumulated 
a considerable sum of money, by ray own honest industry; 
and then, if Blanche should consent to link her fortune 
with mine, my capital would be considerably increased. I 
did not know the extent of her fortune — but I knew that the 
income which it yielded was suffiicifexiW^ \wc^<i to maintain 
• Aer. Her uncles were rich by iBhmV^xite^ ^\i^ ^^ ^"^^^ 
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representative of their deceased brother. They had the 
management of her estate, while she was a minor, and as 
they never embarked in speculation, a thing rather degrad- 
ing in their estimation, and were certainly honorable in all 
their transactions^ it might be inferred that Blanche had no 
mean possessions for the one on whom she might confer 
her band. Then I was young enough to supply the omis- 
sions in my early education, and might study a profession, 
or simply live at ease on the proceeds of judicious invest- 
ments in real estate. These subjects filled my thoughts 
often both by day and night. But still there was a charm 
in the half-roving life of the western merchant, which I 
could not think of abandoning without regret. Had I not 
fallen in love with Blanche, or had I chosen a wife in the 
far west, I felt that I could have spent all my days, as I 
had been spending them, in perfect contentment. But it 
was vaiii to speculate on what I might have done. So 
far I had done very well, and it seemed that I was des- 
tined to do better still, if I would only follow up my good 
fortune. 

It was in the balmy month of June, when they say maids 
are fondest, and youths most attractive, that I took passage 
on the steamer loway for St. Louis. The loway was com- 
manded by Captain Shalcross, one of the kindest, most 
gentlemanly, and most accomplished masters on the river. 
Capt. S. gave me bank notes for my gold. With this paper 
I designed buying a draft from the bank, on the east, as it 
was said to be drawing. The gold I could not conveniently 
carry about my person, and did not like to leave it in my 
trunk. Silver would have been better> being too unwieldy 
for robbers to carry away. During the passage down, 
I made an exact estimate of whatlvj^^ot^Jci, ^\A io^^^xA 
the sum to be upwards of seven lYious^iA iicJA»x^>'^^^^'' 
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some two hundred dollars in Philadelphia, being the interest 
allowed me on the payments I had made before the bills 
were due. 

When we arrived at St. Louis, I immediately went to the 
bank to purchase a draft ; but so high a premium on east- 
ern exchange was demanded, that I resolved not to pay it. 
So I demanded the specie for their notes which I held. 
They paid me the money, all in half dollars, which I placed 
in my large strong trunk, and had it taken down in a dray 
to the boat on which I was to go to Pittsburgh. 

The steamer in which I took passage was the Earthquake, 
a famous craft for speed, but now somewhat old. Lying be- 
side her at the landing, was the Ark, a new and superb 
vessel, which insisted on having the old price for passage, 
while the former abated the terms to the extent of five dol- 
lars. Travelers had not learned wisdom then — experience 
had to teach it. The Earthquake, when new, had been 
a ^^ crack boat," both for beauty and speed; and now its 
fame survived its powers and its charms. Every two or 
three years improvements were introduced in boat-building, 
and every new brood of boats surpassed the last, both for 
speed and accommodations. These facts did not occur to 
me at the time, and so I followed the crowd that preferred 
the Earthquake. 

Both boats had up steam, and were advertised to start at 
the same hour; and from the hurried movements of the 
officers and crew about their bows, it seemed that they 
really intended to verify the assertions of their masters. 
The master of the Ark told us all that he intended to beat 
the Earthquake to Pittsburgh— he thought he would get 
there two days first. Some of our passengers who were 
pressed for timey left us and went oiv board the Ark, being 
willing to pay the extra fiv« doW^xu fot ^^ ^^^ ^\^^ 
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time to be saved. Upon learning what had been said and 
done^ our master became very indignant. He said it was 
a deliberate falsehood asserted by his rival — and that no 
boat running from St. Louis to Pittsburgh had ever beaten 
the Earthquake. The Ark should not do it; and he in- 
tended to mortify the passengers who had left him, by con- 
vincing them that they had been imposed on. 

When the hour of ten o'clock A. M. .arrived, true to his 
pledge, the captain of the Earthquake shouted oitt to his 
man standing by the huge iron ring on shore, to which the 
cable was fastened, "Let go there!*' He was obeyed, and 
the next moment we were "backing out" from the thick 
cluster of boats that surrounded us. Instead of going up 
the river to make a display, as the Princess Victoria had 
done, the Earthquake turned its nose down stream as soon 
as it got clear of the other vessels, and "put out" on its 
voyage under a full head of steam. The Ark, on the con- 
trary, as if it had been playing a game of artifice, instead 
of following in our wake, suffered its pent up steam to es- 
cape, which enveloped its chimneys in a huge white cloud, 
and caused our captain to remark, "the Ark is wasting its 
steam, which it will need before it gets to Pittsburgh. I 

wonder what the they got up steam for? If it was to 

make the people believe he told the truth, and would go at 
the time appointed, its escape now, which every one must 
notice, for there is a — — sight of it, will give the lie to 
his pretensions. I wonder how the passengers who left us, 
feel about this time?" This was spoken to a few of us 
who stood beside him on the hurricane deck, near the 
pilot's house. The pilot shook his head, with a meaning 
that was not at first comprehended by us. 

"You think he will come after MS^We.wV'' ^^^^ *^^ 
captain. 
19 
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"I don't think anything else," replied the pilot. 

^^But what makes you think so?" continued the captain, 
still looking back, as we descended the current rapidly on 
the Illinois side, and seeing no indication that the Ark in- 
tended to pursue us. 

'^ The captain of the Ark said he intended to beat us to 
Pittsburgh. I know him. I have sailed with him. He 
never lies." 

"But he has lied, not ten minutes ago, as you and every- 
body knows. He said he would push out at ten o'clock, 
and he hasn't moved yet," said the captain, with an air of 
triumph. 

" He'll trfjjei/ out before we get to Pittsburgh," said the 
pilot, giving the wheel a vigorous whirl, while the vessel, 
answering to the helm, followed a turn of the current, and 
sped along where the waters of the muddy Missouri and 
the transparent Mississippi met, still seeming reluctant to 
mingle, although they had coursed side byNside upwards of 
twenty miles. On our right, the water was of the color of 
rich cofiee, about one-third cream ; on the left it was a sea 
of crystal. 

Onward we sped, and still no boat could be seen pushing 
out behind us. At length, when we entered the turn below 
the great bar, and were about to lose sight of the city, a 
white cloud of steam could be perceived far up the river. 

"There he comes!" said the pilot. 

"No," replied the captain; "that is the Sultana, going 
to New Orleans. I know her by the length of her stroke, 
and the intervals between the escape of her steam." 

"The Ark has a long stroke, and a, big engine," said 
the pilot, smiling. 

^^ That's the War Eagle," said \Vi^ Wxkee\yer^ who had 
come up with a telescope. ''SYie \a itom \!ti^ m^^^\^\v 
sissippi^ and was expected in tViis moiiiviv^. 
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" You know more about adulterated liquors and marked 
cards, than the names of steamboats, at this distance," re- 
torted the pilot ; that functionary being indignant that any 
one, even the master himself, should pretend to know more 
about such matters than he did. 

Just then, and before it could be ascertained whether 
the boat in question was approaching or leaving the land- 
ing, the bend in the river hid it from our view, and put an 
end to the conjectures. The captain seemed in doubt, and 
ill at ease. He was also vexed to find his principal officer 
disposed to substantiate the predictions of his rival com- 
mander. 

"Do you really think the Ark will beat us, Mr. Lucas ?'' 
said he, in an under tone, which I could hear, as I hap- 
pened to be standing quite near the open window of the 
pilot-house. 

"I am sure of it," replied the pilot. "The Ark is of the 
same tonnage as the Earthquake, and has one more boiler, 
and a more powerful engine. If they choose to push her 
with a full head of steam, she must beat us; and hence I 
don't see the use of trying to keep ahead of her." 

"But she is new, this being her second trip, and her 
machinery is not smooth yet^" said the captain. "Be- 
sides, they never like to push a new boat at first. They 
must ascertain her full capacity by degrees — try her gradu- 
ally and safely — for there are sometimes flaws iii new ma- 
chinery and new boilers, that won't stand rushing as well 
as those of an old boat." 

"Sometimes that is the case, and sometimes it is noi," 
continued the imperturbable Mr. Lucas, who did not now 
*for an instant remove his eyes from some guiding object 
in the distance before him. "It lanoX^Jti^ ^^^^^^^"^^ 
Ark. The pilot of her told me lYial V\ie^ ^>\XV^^ >^^'^^ "^^^ 
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top speed against the Ben Franklin, as they came down to 
Louisville, and for three hours they ran side by side, hip 
and thigh, and she performed well, without a screw getting 
loose. Still, I admit, her captain is a tin^id man; and 
being part owner, he will not like to run any risk. But 
from what her pilot told me, and from the time she made 
coming from the mouth of the Ohio up to St. Louis, her 
ordinary speed, under a moderate head of steam, is about 
equal to ours when we * rush the kettles' to the utmost. 
So if she were merely to keep up her usual fires, we would 
have to be on a desperate strain all the time to keep pace 
with her. But if they throw in a little rosin, they must 
shoot ahead of us in spite of the d — 1." 

"We can beat her one 'way," persisted the captain; 
" we can make fewer stops at the towns, and refuse to take 
any way-freight. We can be more active at the wood 
yards, and thus make up for her superiority in speed. I 
want to beat her, Mr. Lucas. I desire that you will take 
all near cuts. We are lighter than she is, and can go 
where she durst not follow." 

After hearing this very edifying colloquy, I went down 
below, and took a seat among the passengers on the boiler 
deck. They, too, were discussing the chances of victory 
and defeat. But the majority, presuming upon the fame 
of the Earthquake, achieved in other days, seemed con- 
fident that we should see nothing more of the Ark during 
the voyage. I said nothing to check their flow of spirits, 
but felt impressed with the conviction that they were des- 
tined to be disappointed. 

The bell rang for dinner, and we all went in. For 
the first time I saw all the passengers collected at the 
long we7i-/urnished table. Tiiete ^^t^ ^bout sixty, one 
half of whom were ladies. Dunu^ \\i€i ^i^^. ^^^ mYcc^^ 
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after being seated, a silence was maintained. We were 
all strangers to each other, excepting a few parties of two 
or three, being of the same families; and the first five 
minutes were spent in gazing at one another. By the 
expiration of the next five minutes, however, the scene 
had changed, and a constant hum of voices had succeeded 
to the silence. Each one had made the acquaintance of 
his neighbor, (such being the interesting custom on the 
western waters,) and inquiries and replies were heard 
freely on all sides. This was succeeded by anecdotes 
and laughter, and so the time passed off very agreeably, 
as did the sumptuous repast. 

After dinner, those of us who had none of the other 
sex in charge, and those who had not been so particu- 
larly interested in the conversation of any lady as to desire 
to prolong it, resumed our seats on the boiler deck, and 
regaling ourselves with cigars, chatted upon the miscel- 
laneous topics that occurred at the moment. 

My thoughts relating chiefly to my own affairs, I was 
more of a listener than a talker. But I felt peculiarly 
invigorated with the fine dinner, and enlivened by the 
flavor of my cigar. I looked at the receding banks with 
a feeling of joy and independence, as we glided on our 
way to the accomplishment of our various objects, and 
especially to mine. I had my fortune in my trunk, and 
the key of my state-room in my pocket. My health was 
good; I was young; I was on my way to claim the hand 
of her I loved; and bright skies, and brighter hopes, 
seemed to beam propitiously on my pathway. 

"You seem to be in a good humor," remarked an old 
gentleman who sat next to me, and who had, no doubt, 
marked the expression of my featuie^, wcA Xx^X^wfe^V.^*^^ 
cheerful tune I had been humming* 

19* 
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"Oh, yes," said I, "I am in a good humor with my- 
self, and with all around me. But you donU seem to be 
as gay as the rest of us," I replied, observing his sharp 
sneering cast of face, 

"And what is more," said he, "I am sure I never 
would seem to be so, out here in the west, for i could 
never feel contented among such a population — and I am 
glad to be going homeward. Perhaps that's the cause 
of your cheerfulness." 

" You are an eastern man, then ?" 

"Certainly I am," said he; "I am certain you could 
not take me to be any other. To tell you my mind freely, 
I have not a high opinion of the western folks. I suppose, 
from your appearance, that you do not live in any of the 
new states — I mean, by the new states, Mis^uri and Illi- 
nois; not Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, or Tennessee." 

" You are mistaken," said I, somewhat warmly ; " I am 
a western man, and live in Missouri ; and I beg to differ 
from you in the estimation you place upon the western 
people. May I ask where you reside ? I have told you the 
place of my abode."* 

" I live in New York," said he. 

By this time the subject of our conversation had at- 
tracted the attention of the company; and I determined to 
make an effort to vindicate the western character: 

"Why, may I ask," I continued, "do you hold the 
western people in such low estimation?" 

"Because of one thing," said he; "they have not 
schools enough ; and, as a consequence, they must be de- 
ficient in intelligence and all the comforts of good society." 

" But, sir," said I, " that is a deficiency which will be 
supplied, as the country grows o\det» Besides, the people 
w^Ao now inhabit the new states 'weie ^t^^di^ ^>3Ls:,"a^.^Wifc- 
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fore they came hither, and educated, too, in the old states, 
which seem to monopolize your affections." 

"What kind of education had they?" he continued, 
sneeringly, (he seemed to be a crabbed, ill-natured old 
man;) "and what kind of people do you find going to 
such a wilderness ? Do you behold any of the polished 
portion of the population of the eastern states coming out 
here?'! 

"Yes," said I, "I see you here. The object which 
brought you here may bring others." This produced a 
laugh at the expense of the old gentleman, which irritated 
him considerably. 

"No doubt a good many do come out on the same 
errand that brought me. But, like me, they go back again, 
disgusted with the profanity, dissipation, rudeness, and 
ignorance they behold." 

This was a pretty rough rejoinder ; but instead of being 
laughed at, it was heard with manifest displeasure by a 
majority of the listeners. 

"Every one does not see with your eyes, neighbor 
Snapup," interposed a gentleman at his side. "I am ' 
from the east, too, and my business has called me to the 
far west more than once. I must confess that the people ap- 
pear to me to be as shrewd, upright, and kind, as the mixed 
population of the cities ; and generally they are far more 
contented. Gentlemen, Mr. Snapup, as you may have 
heard, is the head of one of our largest importing houses, 
and sometimes sustains heavy losses in the west. He 
thinks he is privileged to enjoy his revenge in abusing the 
country, because some of the people have been too keen 
for him in business transactions." 

"Business transactions!" replied M.T. S,^ <io\!^.^\sv>^^- 
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ously. " What do they know of business ? I mean the 
merchants, as they call themselves." 

" Pardon me for one moment," said I ; " I do not desire 
to deprecate your wrath against the merchants ; I merely 
wish to show these good people, none of whom are mer- 
chants — for this is not the season, as you are aware, when 
they go east — that I am not ashamed to acknowledge my 
occupation or my abode. I am a western merchant — a 
Missouri merchant." 

" There may be exceptions in every class," continued 
Mr. Snapup ; " and I do not assert that you are not such 
an exception, not knowing you one way or the other ; but 
I mean to say, that not one in a hundred of the so-called 
western merchants know anything of the first principles of 
business. They do not know the value of anything they 
deal in ; but merely regulate the price to be demanded for 
an article by its cost." 

"Admitting that they are not regularly educated in the 
business," said I, "like the city merchants, still I cannot 
perceive a better or safer guide by which to be governed 
* than the one you have named. If they give one dollar for 
an article and sell it for two, I do not see the indispensable 
necessity of their being acquainted with the intrinsic value 
of the goods sold." 

"You don't, eh? Then I do. They have to cope with 
usj when they come to buy their goods. They are in our 
power, and we can cheat their eyes out of them. Don't 
talk to me about the shrewdness of western merchants. 
The eastern men can beat them at any kind of a bargain." 

" When we are not familiar with the value of an article," 
said I, " we rely upon the word and honor of the man we 
buf of. Surely you don't mean to iKtow out the inference, 
that cheating and making false Tepe^eii\«N\ow^lQ\\xi'^\^MX 
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of the education of the eastern merchant, and are to be 
taken as specimens of your eastern refinement and man- 
ners. If so, the more you condemn us, the better we will 
be pleased with ourselves." Here he was again irritated 
by the laughter that ensued. 

"No, sir!" cried he, "I do not mean that you shall draw 
any such inference. My words do not warrant it. I said 
we could take advantage of your ignorance — not that we 
would do it, or had done it. But it is different with you. 
If you possessed the same advantage, you would use it. 
But you do not possess anjrthing of the kind, sir ; you never 
cheat us, with all your shrewdness. I never knew an in- 
stance of it." 

I strove to check the angry feelings which his very ofien - 
sive and personal remarks were well calculated to produce. 
I suspected that his wealth and age had habituated him to 
the exercise of such license in his unscrupulous denuncia- 
tions. And it struck me that perhaps he had recently sus- 
tained some heavy losses, which might naturally have caused 
his ill-humor — but which, if I could elicit the fact, would 
contradict the assertion that the western merchant was 
never able to make the best bargain. So I asked him 
if he had any fault to find with his Missouri customers. 

"Fault to find? I can find nothing else^ to use one of 
their own vulgar expressions," said he, actually red with 
indignation, "when I ought to find some thirty thousand 
dollars." 

**How so?" I inquired. 

"I'll tell you, sir. One of your men of St. Louis failed 
in business two years ago, owing me twenty thousand dol- 
lars. I was the first to be informed of the failure. I hur- 
ried out here, and soon found it was a ^L^s^waXfe ^"^sfe^ '^^^ 
bad been speculating in lands, and Vatiii^ \.^\vm)X^ \» 'c^- 
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prove them, instead of making them pay him rent. He 
had ten thousand acres up the Missouri river, divided into 
twenty farms of five hundred acres each. On these he had 
rude houses erected, and fields enclosed, which cost him a 
deal of money. In short, when I arrived, his assets ton* 
sisted mostly of these investments. They had cost him 
first and last, full twenty thousand dollars. Bat he said 
lands were increasing in value, and his would bring five 
dollars per acre at the end of two years. All the people 
told me the same thing; I didn't weigh his word a feather. 
That would be fifty thousand dollars at the end of two 
years. I demanded the documents. He exhibited the 
patents, all right, so that there could be no dispute about 
the title. He then proposed to settle with me, and asked 
what proportion of the lands would satisfy me. I told him 
I wanted them all. I looked at the chart, and saw that 
they lay along the river. They were situated well, and I 
wanted to have the benefit of the rise. So I compounded 
with him by paying him ten thousand dollars in cash, be- 
sides giving up his notes, and took all the farms. 

'^ The next one I had large dealings with, was a peaked 
nosed fellow, who, instead of giving his references in the 
usual manner, boldly pointed to his boxes before the doors 
of several of our leading merchants, and showed invoices 
of his purchases in Philadelphia. He was too bold, we 
thought, and too indifferent about buying, to be irresponsible. 
So we sold him ten thousand dollars' worth of goods on six 
months' time, it being understood that he was not to have 
any longer indulgence. Well, six months have not elapsed, 
and yet I am too lati^'. The rascal swindled me. He sacri- 
ficed the goods to obtain cash for them, which he now 

ioJds in bis pocket, and cooWy \ii\Ym«l^^ l\v^t he hopes I 

jnajr get it! Have I no fauU lo ?iiidV^ 
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"Was his name Moses?" asked I. 

"You ki\ow him, then!" he continued. "Yes, it was 
Mr. Moses Tubal, sir, at your service. I iSnd he is an ac- 
quaintance of yours." 

"He is a wandering Jew, sir, and has been my rival 
and antagonist in business. But, sir, he never got the ad- 
vantage of me, as he did, confessedly, of you. Did you 
not say the western men never were known to be shrewd 
enough to get the advantage of you?" 

"Yes! yes! he did!" exclaimed a half dozen voices, 
mingled with laughter. This was more than Mr. Snapup 
could endure. He clenched his fists, foamed at the mouth, 
and springing up from his chair, walked backwards and 
forwards rapidly, for several minutes. * 

"But you have not told us the sequel of the other trans- 
action ; perhaps you had no fault to find with it?" said I, 
when he became a little composed. This threw him into 
greater excitement than ever. 

" Fault to find ! I tell you I found nothing else ! When 
I left the Jew, I went straight to look after my farms. Sir, 
this spring's flood has washed away every acre of them !" 

"Then you had the benefit of the rise,^^ said I. But he 
did not hear me. He rushed into the state room and 
locked himself up. 



CHAPTER X. 

We ran all day without seeing anything more of the steamer 
-which the pilot supposed was chasing us. We overtook 
and passed one or two boats bound do^xi^^t^^^^^^^'^ 

started several hours before us; nnd so mo^X. olxltw^^^^'^^^'' 

^ers ceased to think any more o£ lYie KiW, 
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The Earthquake performed well, and was really a fine 
running craft; besides, the captain consumed no time un- 
necessarily by the way. When forced to land for a supply 
of wood, he ran ashore himself, where he remained, con- 
stantly urging the crew and the deck passengers, (whom he 
compelled to give their aid,) to greater activity and expedi- 
tion ; and when the last stick was deposited on the guard8» 
the boat was always in readiness to push out again, with 
an ample supply of steam. He refused to take in more 
freight, and declined rounding to for more passengers. 

The night was fair, all the stars being out, and we con- 
tinued onward with unabated speed. The weather was 
warm, and many of us remained on the boiler deck till 
a late hour to avoid the perforations of the musquitoes, 
which had taken possession of our state rooms. The velo- 
city of the boat produced such a current of air on the for* 
ward deck, that they were unable to buzz about our ears. 
Nothing disperses a cloud of musquitoes so quickly and so 
effectually as a smart puff of wind. Some of the passen- 
gers, however, braved the fury of the insects at the exciting 
card table. They " bled freely,'' both in pocket and from 
their veins, and seemed to evince most impatience under 
the first-named system of phlebotomy. I noticed that those 
whose circumstances were the most desperate, and who 
could least afford to lose, were the boldest to bet, and the 
most eager to play. I had my stakes safely under lock 
and key, and refused every invitation to join the hazardous 
game. I remembered my adventure on the old Belvidere, 
and resolved not to play. I kept my resolution on the 
Earthquake. 

Towards midnight I retired to rest, first anointing my 
face and iands, and other paitsWVeV^ \.ci\i^ ^iL^sed to the 
assaults of the annoying insects, V\W\\\e oA ol^^ww^vs^-^^ 
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which IS particularly annoying to all kinds of tiny blood- 
suckers. I slept soundly. The rumbling of machinery, 
and the motion of a steamer on the western waters, never 
^^iifail to produce profound slumber, if one's mind is at ease. 
The boat acts like a vast cradle, and gently rocks one to 
. fcleep. True, it sometimes acts as a baby-jumper, and 
^ tosses the slumberers helter-skelter through the air; — but 
!■" one must not think of such a thing if he desires to have a 
refreshing nap. 

I awoke the next morning to the sound of a tremendous 
hissing of steam. It seemed like a ton of shot poured down 
from a high tower on plates of tin. I dressed myself and 
walked up on the hurricane deck, making my way pretty 
well back to the stern. The sound of escaping steam al- 
ways has a disagreeable effect on my nerves, and involun- 
tarily produces a disposition to remove my "corpse" as far 
as possible from the locality of the boilers. I have been 
often laughed at and rallied by others, when seen briskly 
walking towards the hindmost part of the vessel ; but their 
rallying has rarely sufficed to disturb an equanimity based 
upon the consciousness of being distant from the focus of 
danger. Now-a-days, however, the boilers are placed so 
very far back — reaching almost to the centre of the vessel — 
that they have a fair sweep when they blow up, ripping 
everything fore and aft ; and one is quite at a loss to find a 
place of security. I hope they will adopt the plan of taking 
passengers in tow, and have floating saloons constructed 
for that purpose. The one who first seizes upon this hint, 
may make a fortune. He shall certainly have my patronage. 
The hissing and whistling continued, so that when I 
stood on the top deck, '* solitary and alone," I was com- 
pletely enveloped in a white cloud o£ s\.fe^xxi, "axA ^'^'s^Vs^ 
some moments unable to perceive w\iewce v\. -^to^^^^^^ 
J20 
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Finally, "when I succeeded in getting a view of the state 
of things around me, I found that the vapor did not come 
from the Earthquake, but from another steamer that lay 
beside us, which had just landed. Her captain wisely 
preferred to lose the steam generated in her boilers than to 
run the risk of their bursting. Our boat was quiet enough, 
economizing all its resources. We were at Cairo— that 
famous city yet to spring up at the mouth of the Ohio — and 
the steamer along side of us was the dreaded Ark. 

I learned that we had been lying there nearly an hour, 
taking in a large supply of wood, and that the Ark had just 

- come in for a similar supply. So we still had the start of 
her. I soon found that the ambitious desire to beat her 
was fast spreading from the captain and crew to the pas- 
sengers, who, coming out one after another in succession, 
expressed the hope that we might again leave the Ark in 
our rear. 

While I stood on the hurricane deck the cable was loos- 
ened, and the Earthquake putting out, rushed iip the stream, 
trembling at every joint, and making the wood« on either 
side quake with the reverberations of its roar. A long 
white mark was left behind us as we receded from the 
Ark, showing the violence of our progress. I remained 
on deck until we had turned out of sight of Cairo, and 
long after the rest of the passengers — summoned by the 
steward's bell — had gone below. I had no stomach for any 
breakfast until I was satisfied the terrible Earthquake had 
worked oft* its palpable superabundance of steam, and 
until I supposed there was a probability of having time 
accorded me to digest a meal. I did not profess to be pro- 
foundly wise in regard to the philosophy of explosions; 
but common sense taught me iWl^Vvexvlh.e steam was out,. 

it could not burst the' boUeis, ^xvA IV^X. >^^ Wv^\i^ xx^^cml'^ 
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of the boat was an indication that it was getting out as fast 
as possible. Nor could I help reflecting that when a blow 
up did take place, some were killed and some escaped ; 
and I had a peculiar desire, in the event of the Earthquake 
gaping open, to be included in the latter category. 

I made my appearance at the table in time to get 
my breakfast, and with an improved appetite, for the 
cool fresh air of the morning had braced me amazingly. 
While I was seated at the table, the old Snarleyyow from 
New York came creeping out of his state-room and sat 
down opposite to me. His vinegar fiice seemed more acid 
than ever; and, as he did not deign to speak to me, I 
politely reciprocated the compliment by not speaking to 
him. Still I could not wholly forbear the temptation to 
. speak at him. I saw that he turned up his nose at every- 
thing set before him, and made mouths particularly at the 
coffee, because there was no cream to put in it. So I 
called for a cup beyond my usual number, and took oc- 
casion to praisie its flavor. The old. gentleman put down 
his cup, and rose from the table without finishing his meal. 
He spoiled his stomach to spite the table ; and only afforded 
amusement for the mischievous cabin boys. It is a com- 
mon saying, when there is no remedy for an evil, it is well 
to "grin and bear it." My experience in traveling con- 
vinces me that it is best to bear it without grinning. 

When I walked forward, I found the passengers talking 
of nothing else but the race — always a word of ill-omen 
to me on a steamer. It seemed to produce a pleasurable 
excitement among them, in which I could not participate. 
I might have been somewhat differently affected, had I not 
had all my fortune On board, and had I not been on the high- 
way to matrimony. 

Again I ascended to the Yiurncaive Aed^, ^>$^^ \ci^^^ 
down the river. To my dismay , 1 \>e\ve\i5L ^ coXvxmxi ^S. ^^^ 
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some five miles below. Whether the boat. was, or was not 
the Ark, it was unquestionably gaining on us ; for there 
was no steamer that nigh us when I went down to break- 
fast. The captain, the pilot, indeed all of us, gazed at it 
in silence. It was too evident that we were pursued by 
a superior boat. I asked no questions and made no re- 
quests, as all seemed intent on keeping the Earthquake at 
its utmost speed ; nothing I could have said against it would 
have produced any effect. I merely descended and walked 
back to my state-room. I pulled off my coat, and opening 
the door on the outside to let in the fresh air, threw myself 
on my berth, and attempted to read one of the light works 
that I had purchased from a newsboy in St. Louis. But 
the author, whoever he was, (his name was wisely with- 
held,) had not the power to beguile me. His imaginary 
love fits did not touch my heart, nor his piratical encounters 
dispel my fears. So truth is not only stranger, but stronger 
than fiction. 

At the end of a couple of hours, I walked on the hurri- 
cane deck again, without exchanging a word with ai;iy one 
in my progress thither. I now saw the Ark plainly enough, 
for she was not more than half a mile behind us. The 
captain was evidently trying her metal, for she ploughed 
the water like one of the North river steamers. 

I sat down on a bale of hemp to await the result, and 
partly to conceal the tremor that seized upon the joints of 
my knees. There were many others on the top deck, among 
whom were several of the females from the ladies' cabin, 
who seemed to enjoy the sight as much as any of the rest. 

Our firemen, while at breakfast, had suffered the steam 
to escape faster than it was generated, and now the captain 
was almost furious in bis orders \o fetors vcl wood and 
rosj'n. However, it required lime Vo -^lod.we ^iskfe ^^i\i^^ 
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effect; and in the meantime the Ark ran up gracefully 
(oh, very gracefully !) along side of us. She also had been ' 
making pretty violent efforts to diminish the distance be- 
tween us, and had consumed the major part of her steam. 
But when we were precisely even, bow with bow, and when 
I expected to see her pass by us (hoping she would leave 
us out of sight, and annoy us no more), our sweating fire- 
men below, who had been skipping about the doors of the 
furnaces like sable imps from the nether regions, had done 
their work so effectually, that the Earthquake itself quivered 
with the internal impulse, and shooting forward, absolutely 
glided past its puffing and groaning antagonist, amid the 
huzzas, exulting screams, and frenzied excitement of the 
men, women, and even the children on our decks. 

The Ark's bow, as she fell behind, turned towards our 
stern, and she ran along in our wake only a few yards 
distant from us. I could distinctly see that she was pre- 
paring to make another effort. Her firemen were in a 
savage commotion, and soon two dark whirling columns of 
smoke rose from her chimneys. But our imps of darkness 
were not idle. We had our sable columns too, sometimes 
mingled with red angry flame, as the rosin and lard were 
applied. 

For many painful moments (to me) each boat maintained 
its position. The distance between them continued about 
the same. It occurred to me that if any accident, how- 
ever slight, should happen to our machinery, and cause us 
to stop, the Ark, immediately in our rear, must inevitably 
run into us. I thought, besides, that our relative posi- 
tions might be maintained equally as well, and with much 
more comfort, at less expense, and vastly greater safety, 
if both boats would only consent to dispense with. ^hQ^\<;. 

20* 
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half their steam. But their commanders had no such 
thoughts. 

At length, when we got to a long bend of the river, the 
Ark sheered out to the left, as if she designed to take ad- 
vantage of a more direct course to the distant point ahead — 
viz., the inside track. Her steam was now at its greatest 
pressure, and it was in vain that the Earthquake essayed 
to defeat the object. She likewise diverged to the left; 
but when the steamers came together again, the Ark was 
even with us. Our firemen relaxed not their exertions, 
and for a long time we seemed to maintain our position. 
At last, to my infinite gratification, it was announced from 
below that the "combustibles" were getting short. The 
last barrel of rosin had been knocked on the head, and the 
last keg of lard had been pulled up the hatches. While 
I rejoiced at this intelligence, the rest seemed dismayed. 
There was an old lady on bo^rd, whose husband was well 
known as one of the richest farmers of Illinois ; and the 
wife was pretty well known too, as being the " better 
horse," and assuming rather more than feminine authority 
in her better halPs business. She was, however, well 
skilled in speculations, and was generally very lucky in 
devising plans to get the highest price for their produce. 
This horrible old lady sat on the other end of the bale of 
hemp I occupied. She had been sitting there a long time 
without uttering a single word ; but her toothless mouth 
was drawn up to a purse-like pucker, while her chin almost 
touched her nose. Her little sharp eyes sparkled like a 
serpent's, as she watched the progress of the race. I sup- 
posed at first that she was partaking of my painful alarm, 
inasmuch as she was a woman, and an old woman at 
that. No such thing. When it was understood that the 
combustibles^^ were failing, she \3ecko\ie^ \\i^ ^'a:^\^\Ti\a 
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come to her, with a commanding gesture, which indicated 
nerves of iron rather than flesh and blood. 

"See here, Captain," said she, in a squeaking voice, 
" I am a true grit Kentuckian, from the old Boonsboro set- 
tlement, on the Kentucky river. I have seen the boys chase 
the Indians, an,d run their blood horses. I have raised 
race horses myself, and have a spirit in me that can't 
stand being beat. I have twenty c^sks of bacon hams on 
board, which are at your service. They will make as hot 
a fire as anything else — I have tried them ; for my cook 
once burnt down my kitchen with a fat ham. Take them, 
and go ahead!" 

Such was the substance of her speech. The captain 
made no reply, but hastened below. In a few moments 
the atmosphere was loaded with the fumes of the whole- 
sale fry; and the Earthquake, which had begun to lose 
ground, held its own again. The boats were now close 
beside each other, and the passengers amused themselves 
by occasionally stepping from one deck to the other. 

I looked at the shore, near which we were* now running, 
and for the first time was enabled to realize the fearful 
spjBed we were making. The trees danced by us like the 
flitting creatures of a vision ; and the occasional houses, 
orchards, and fields beyond, seemed to be twisting, whirling 
and flying about, as if indeed " all creation had broken 
loose." I closed my eyes on the thrilling scene, and 
strove for some time to banish the startling apprehensions, 
which held me on the rack, from my mind. It was a vain 
endeavor. 

We were now approaching Paducah, and both boats 
were striving more furiously than ever to gain the victory. 
The landing in front of the .town was crowded vivtk %^$>^^- 
tators. They took a most lively mlei^^X. Vxt ^^ ^^6isNsi^^ 
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scene, as could be seen from the waving of hats and up- 
raised arms. Our wheels hummed like whirligigs in the 
water, while the escape pipes coughed like claps of thunder. 
On we rushed, the Earthquake being next to the shore, and 
not twenty paces distant from it. Most of the passengers 
on the hurricane deck collected around the pilot house in 
front, while I maintained my position in the rear. But in 
the intensity of my alai:pi I had unconsciously risen from 
my seat, and now stood upright on the bale of hemp. 
The old lady sat still, her livid lips compressed, if possible, 
still more closely than ever, while not a sigh escaped her, 
and not an exhibition of the slightest tremor. 

Both steamers had freight to put out at Paducah ; but 
neither seemed disposed to stop. We had the inside track, 
and the Ark strove in vain to head us. At length, when we 
were even with the landing, the Ark's machinery stopped 
abruptly; she fell back and landed. From the moment 
her wheels ceased to work, her considerate engineer had 
begun to let off the steam, which escaped with a deafening 
sound, forming- an expanded cloud over head, and creating 
astonishment that such an immense amount of vapor could 
have been confined in so small a compass as three boilers. 

The Earthquake ran ahead a few rods, and then stopped. 
The freight to be delivered there had been previously placed 
on the gangway, so that it might be rolled off without a 
moment's delay: this was done. No steam escapedr from 
our boilers; all was husbanded for the renewal of the 
struggle. Indeed, there was no diminution of the exer- 
tions of the infuriated firemen during the brief delay at the 
landing. Wood and hams of bacon were still crammed 
into the jaws of the gaping furnace. The huge chimneys 
grew red'botf and all the passengers were forced to retreat 
/rom the ioiier-deck. 
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As soon as the freight was put ashore, the men were 
ordered to push out instantly, which they lost no time in 
doing, for the lowest subordinate on board was now 
thoroughly imbued with the prevailing anxiety and deter- 
mination to win the race. The merchant for whom the 
freight had been delivered was seen coming down from his 
store with a bag of money in his hand. But our captain 
would not wait to receive it. When*he reached the water's 
edge the planks wiere pulled in, and the crew were push- 
ing the boat out into the current. The vessel turned out 
quickly, so that the bow pointed up the stream. We were 
some sixty feet from the shore when the order was given to 
go ahead. The engineer obeyed. • The wheels made two or 
three revolutions — and then — oh how shall I describe it ! I 
can never bring my mind to reflect upon what ensued, with- 
out a renewal of the thrill of agony which seized upon my 
soul. I saw the huge black chimneys shoot high up in the 
air — pieces of machinery, timbers, fragments of hissing red 
hot iron — human limbs separated from their bodies — bodies 
without limbs — men, women and children — all in one hor- 
rible promiscuous mass, hurled upward, in the twinkling 
of an eye, and followed, like the blinding flash of lightning, 
by such an awful explosion as seemed to rend the heavens 
and the earth. A blindness, a deafness, a total insensibility 
then kindly intervened, and obscured from my vision the 
appalling spectacle. 

I do not know how long it was before my consciousness 
returned. My last impression was that of having been 
enveloped in steam, which collapsed my lungs. The first 
thing I observed, on recovering my senses, was that I lay 
extended, with my face on the earth, and that my clothes 
were saturated with water. After orve oi \.^o fe^^^ ^^\fi^^ 
to rise, I only succeeded in turning ovet on xk^ iA^* "^^ 
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first object that met my eyes was the body of a female, 
without a heady lying within a few inches of me. I turned 
and looked in the opposite direction. There, too, were the 
dead and tlie dying. I sat up, and gazed in bitter agony 
on the most heart-rending scene that ever mortal eyes 
beheld. I was in the midst of a long row of the dead and 
the dying, which had been either thrown ashore, or rescued 
from the water. Men and women were busy around us, 
striving to alleviate the sufferings of the wounded. Groans, 
arid cries, and shrieks were heard on every hand. Car- 
riages and litters came to take us away — some to 4ingering 
couches, others to the grave. 

I found, upon an examination of my limbs, that I had 
not received any material injury. The only pain I felt was 
a scalding sensation in the lungs, which seemed to dimin- 
ish, as I breathed more deeply ._ Though satisfied of my 
own safety, the miserable condition of those around me 
again overwhelmed me with horror. I fell back, closed 
my eyes, and stopped my ears, in the vain hope to obtain 
a brief respite from the realization of the mournful event. 
The picture was graven in my brain, and the unhappy 
spectacle could not be hidden from my mind. At last they 
were all removed but me. I was startled by the rude 
hand of a cartman placed upon my shoulder. I turned 
and looked him in the face. 

"You are not dead ?" said he. 

"No," I replied; " nor do I believe I am hurt much," 
I continued, as I made an unsuccessful effort to rise up. 
"Pray, tell me how many have perished." 

"Nobody will ever know how many," said the driver. 
"The cabin passengers were registered, and all of this class 
that cannot he found, wiW be rcAssed ^.\id counted. But 
the poor deck passengers \iad iio\. X\i^\t n^tcifc^ ^xsX ^Qr^\N., 
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They suffered the most, as usual. The few r>{ them that 
survive, say there must have been fifty on deck. But ten 
escaped. Of the cabin passengers, it is supposed only 
fifteen were killed — but as many more are wounded. They 
counted you as dead.'* 

"But where is the other boat ?" I inquired, seeing the 
Ark alone at the wharf. 

"She was blown to pieces. As I came to town, I found 
several doors of her state-rooms three hundred yards beyond 
the farthest house. All of her that was not blown away, 
immediately sunk. They say her hull was split open in 
the centre, and that she spread out and went down before 
any one could go to the rescue of the passengers that re- 
mained on the wreck." 

" But how came I on shore ?" I asked. 

"I cannot tell — I was not here," said he. 

"I can tell you," replied a gentleman who had wit- 
nessed the explosion. " I was looking at you when the 
boat blew up. You stood upon a bale, and towered above 
the rest. A heavy piece of iron qame up through the 
decks, and carried away the head of a female sitting near 
you. You still remained standing. . When the steam 
rushed up, and all the decks, as well as the hull, sank 
down in one chaotic mass, I perceived you still in your 
erect attitude, as a puff of wind blew aside the cloud of 
vapor that enveloped you. Thus you went down. When 
you reached the water, the bale on which you stood turned 
over, and then, for the first time, your position was 
changed. You sank down on your side, without lifting 
your arms, and the water closed over you. You rose 
again, pale and stiff, and was brought ashore in a yawl, 
supposed to be dead." 

/ could DOW stand up — and witYi a\\\.\\e ^^«v^Va:i^R*^-»'v^^^ 
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was yery weak, I walked up to the nighest hotel, and was 
conducted to a room, where I lay in bed while they dried 
my clothes before a fire. When this was done, I rose 
again and dressed myself. I sat down to reflect. My 
first thought, then, (I must own it,) was about my money. 
I had heard nothing of my trunk. If it, too, had been 
sent sailing through the air, I. had no doubt it had burst in 
its course like a bomb-shell, and scattered my treasure in 
such a manner that I would never recover it. On the 
other hand, if it had gone down with the boat, still the 
chances were twenty to one against my ever seeing it 
again. 

i These were bitter reflections, and banished the remain- 
ing efiects of the steam and the subn^ersion. I no longer 
felt pain in my lungs, nor as much sympathy as at first 
for my fellow-sufierers. On the contrary, the sickness of 
despair seized upon my heart. If I was doomed thus to 
lose everything I had hitherto been toiling for, it was 
almost a matter of regret that I, too, had not perished with 
the rest. 

I had a few bank notes in a belt round my body. They 
were Virginia notes, which I was unable to convert into 
specie in St. Louis without (submitting to a discount I was 
unwilling to bear. I unbuttoned my vest and took off the 
belt. It was w-et and warm with the returning heat of my 
body. I spread the smoking notes on the table before the 
fire. They were stained, but not ruined. I clutched 
them as the last remnant of my fortune, and counted them 
over and over again, as if this process could increase their 
number, or magnify their denominations. They amounted 
to about one hundred dollars, which, with some two hun- 
clred I bad in Philadelphia, foimed m^ ^tktire wealth. 
But I could not, at first, leaWze m^ saiAetv ^^"^^Sfcofess^. 
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I felt strong now, and walking down stairs without difficulty, 
I went out to the scene of the disaster. I wandered among 
the remains of the wreck upon the shore in search of my 
treasure. I could find fragments of human beings, but no 
money. I made known my loss, and offered a liberal 
reward for its recovery. Other trunks were found floating 
on the surface of the stream, but not mine; while not a 
vestige of it had been seen on the land. 

Others involved in the calamity had large sums about 
them, but sustained no serious losses. Theirs were in 
checks and drafts; mine — oh, the infatuation of our fool- 
ish resolves! — I had determined should be in heavy metal, 
which was to save me some seventy-five dollars in ex- 
change. And it had been for the purpose of saving a few 
paltry dollars that I had taken passage on the ill-fated boat ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

Would that I might obliterate the next few months of 
my life from my memory ! But that may not be. Well, 
then, why record the events which followed ? Expressly 
that my example may be a warning to others. I ran 
through a career of folly, which hundreds in destitute cir- 
cumstances embark in, to find in the end what I found — 
disappointment and mortification. Such generally sink into 
the grave, or into impenetrable obscurity, their history — 
which, if once stated in candor, might deter others from 
pursuing a similar course — unknown. I have no hesi- 
tation, therefore, in recapitulating my eiTO\^,\^>i)w^\xi^\i^ 
the means, as I tmst it will, of delemivg «»t£i^ ^^^ \Qf\aas^« 
21 
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tic young men or young ladies from casting themselves 
into a vortex as delusive in reality as it is bright in appear- 
ance, and which too frequently leads to destruction ; while 
never — no, never — does it conduct anyone to the full realiz- 
ation of his hopes! But " sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof," and I will not anticipate. 

For several days I wandered about the wharf in the 
vicinity of the scene of my disaster. At the close of each 
day the small particle of hope with which I set out in the 
morning, was more and more diminished, and finally be- 
came extinct. I grew thoughtful, silent, almost desperate. 
I was calm in outward appearance, while burning medita- 
tions consumed me within. One moment my thoughts ran 
back rapidly through the past, when I had been happy 
without appreciating my condition. Then I reflected how 
easily I might have spared a few more dollars, and taken 
passage on the Ark, where all would have been safe and 
well — but this was only adding fuel to the fire. My for- 
tune was gone, irrecoverably gone, and why should I 
draw upon the past for additional pangs ? I then thought 
of the future, and that was but little better. Blanche, too- 
all hopes of her must be relinquished. A beggar cdtild not 
aspire to the possession of her hand. I might go back to the 
hospitable wilds of Missouri, and accumulate another little 
fortune ; but this would be a tedious process, ever mingled 
with the intolerable remembrance of what I had lost, and 
what I might have enjoyed, had not misfortune overtaken 
me. The very contemplation of it seemed like forcing 
back the current of my life. I wanted not solitude now. 
My mind was seized with a desperate frenzy, and I 
could not brook deliberation. I felt that some pursuit was 
necessary which would district ta^ \\v'av3L^t^, rather than 
one that mi^t lead me toTotooA o\w W^i^^c^* "W^^^^^^ 
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of my father occurred to me more than once ; but I could 
not conceive that such a calamity was the work of Provi- 
dence for some good or wise purpose. In truth, I was 
tempted to reproach what I considered to be the injustice 
of the Supreme Ruler of events, in permitting such a ca- 
lamity to befall me and all the rest that suffered. I could 
not be convinced of the possibility of any good growing 
out of such a disaster. 

I resolved to pursue my journey eastward, but not to 
Norfolk ; and so I took passage on the next boat going up 
the river. I was now more indifferent about my fate ; and 
never hesitated to occupy a seat at the card-table directly 
over the boilers. I indulged in play, and in any other 
amusement likely to keep my thoughts from running back 
to the past. There was one mieans, however, too often 
resorted to by others in similar circumstances, which I 
avoided. I did not, and never could, go to the bottle. 
But, as I have said, I sought mental excitement at the 
card-table on the boat. At first I won, and won pretty 
freely sometimes ; but it happened that I invariably lost 
nearly all I won before I rose from the table. Upon the 
whole, my playing neither diminished nor increased to any 
great extent the funds I possessed. 

A small sum in still remained my pocket on reaching 
Philadelphia, which, added to the amount to my credit on 
the books of the firm which had made disbursements for 
me, was enough to keep me from want for some time. 
The calamity of which I was one of the victims had been 
published in all the papers, and the loss of my trunk 
formed one of the paragraphs of the narrative. The mer- 
chants of whom I had been in the habit of purchasing 
my goods, proposed, with a generosil^, v«\i\^\v ^v5i. *C!^^\^ 
honor, to sell me another, stock en\.\te\^ oxi ^\^^>^.> "^^^^ 
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vided I had aay desire to try my luck again. But I 
declined the offer. Then one of them offered me a libe- 
ral salary as a salesman in his establishment. This I 
acceded to. But it was not long before my new employ- 
ment became insufferably irksome. 

While the novelty of my situation continued, and while 
I was kept actively egaged in the business of my employers, 
the time seemed to pass lightly enough: but when, in the 
midst of a dull season, I sat down like the rest, my thoughts 
immediately reverted to the past, and I could not avoid 
making a contrast between my present condition and that 
of independence and almost afiBuence which I had so re- 
cently enjoyed. My employers, perceiving my fits of sad- 
ness, and rightly conjecturing the cause, did everything in 
their power to dissipate my cares, and to encourage me to 
persevere in my new career. I saw their kind solicitude, 
and felt grateful. I was familiar with the manners and 
modes of thought of the western merchants, and every one 
whose custom I was so fortunate as to draw to the house of 
my employers, acceded to my wishes. There can be no 
doubt, if I had continued a few years in this kind of 
employment, that I would have repaired all my losses. 
My acquaintance among the western merchants was very 
extensive, and they would naturally have preferred to deal 
with a house whose salesman had been taken from among 
themselves. 

But now my evil star seemed to be in the ascendant. I 
resolved not to remain, and announced my deterijiination to 
the firm. They parted with me reluctantly, after offering 
an increase of salary, and a prospective interest in the pro- 
fits of the house. At that time there were few, perhaps 
not any, young men from tYie fat vj^^X. vcv Market street — 
and the brief time I was tVieie, suSEiQ,^dL\Q ^^^ ^^ tw^^^ssl- 
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tages to be derived from a true knowledge of western cha- 
racter. 

When I abandoned my employment, I had still a few — 
and only a few — hundred dollars. I took an attic room in 
my boarding-house, that I might be undisturbed in my 
inevitable meditations. There I shut myself up for some 
days — a prey to grief and melancholy. I had just sense 
enough left to find out pretty soon that this mode of life 
could afibrd no remedy for a mind diseased ; and so I sought 
distraction in the drawing-room of the establishment, where 
I always found lively and gay company, music, and all 
the inexhaustible diversions of accomplished female so- 
ciety» I attended the ladies to concerts, to the theatre, 
and other places of amusement — but rarely to church. Yet 
even this kind of life did not long beguile me. I thought 
often of the indispensable necessity of providing for my 
future support, and as my present supply of money was 
gradually diminishing, my anxiety increased. I hoped 
something would turn up in my behalf — I cared not what ; 
while the idea of returning to any ordinary business pur- 
suit, never occurred to me without bring speedily dis- 
missed with contempt. 

I was rapidly approaching lunacy, and my course was 
only accelerated by the habit I had contracted of daily 
perusing and re-perusing the works of Lord Byron, in the 
solitude of my chamber. To one in my desperate circum- 
stances, whose course of reading had been pretty extensive 
in the flowery paths of light literature, and whose nature 
was, perhaps, in an unusually high degree, tinged with the 
dangerous hue of romance, the flights of that unparalleled 
genius in the world of passion were the least likely of 
any others that could have fallen into my k^M^^V^ W«s?^ 

21* 
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me to my senses. They increased my madness, my reck- 
lessness, and desperation. 

From his impassioned verse, I turned to the noble poet's 
letters, and was particularly struck with the vast amount 
of money he boasted of receiving for his MSS. I gloated 
over the page, until the sums set down seemed to rise up 
in heaps of glittering gold before me, and invite my hand 
to seize upon them, that I might resume my career of pros- 
perity which had been so abruptly checked. Why could 
I not write poetry, too, and also realize such enormous 
wealth? Such was the presumptuous interrogatory I dared 
to propound to myself. Byron had his woes, and I had 
mine — and there the similarity ended. But I did not pur- 
sue the comparison any farther. The idea had seized upon 
me, and fired my excited mind. I thought of nothing now 
but the emoluments and the glory of a literary career. Of 
its disappointments and miseries, Byron made no mention, 
and they did not occur to me. 

I seized my pen and perpetrated several stanzas, which 
were offered to a family newspaper. They were accepted, 
and printed with some commendations. This was almost 
fatal to me ; for it made me believe that I was really pos- 
sessed of genius, and at once banished from my mind all 
suggestions of pursuits of another nature. My pen alone 
was henceforward to constitute my sole means of support, 
notwithstanding I had received nothing for my stanzas. I 
understood, however, that such bagatelles were considered 
as gratuitous contributions ; and, filled with thoughts of the 
immensity of fortune and fame I was to acquire in the fu- 
ture, I had every disposition to be liberal with the pub- 
lishers. But there was one thing which surprised me. I 
discovered^ upon enlarging my literary acquaintance — for 
there is a sort of free masonry ^laoii^ \\i^ \xoN\>Cva^.^\^«^^^ 
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as well as among men of acknowledged talents — that there 
was a prodigious number of scribblers of verse and prose in 
the city, both male and female, and that not one of them, as 
far as I could learn, had made a fortune by the pen. Nor had 
many of them even a very exalted niche in the temple of 
fame. But still they nfiver ceased to write. How they 
lived, was to me a great mystery. 

But Byron had not acquired his fame and amassed his 
fortune by writing sonnets and tales for the papers and 
magazines — and neither would I attempt it. I would not 
deal in such small matters. And above all, my infatuated 
mind now shrunk with horror from the contemplation of 
any of the dray-horse, honest business pursuits of the day— • 
and particularly from the recollection of the time when I 
sold goods by the retail in a hen-house^ out in the western 
wilds. I would as soon have proclaimed that I had been a 
counterfeiter or a burglar, as to have intimated that I had 
once measured goods by the yard. So far had been my 
progress in this very prevalent species of insanity. 

I lost no time in purchasing several quires of foolscap 
paper to begin with. I determined to write a long poem, 
which of course I resolved should be a great one. I was 
not precisely certain what description of a poem it should 
be; and in truth, I was hardly able to distinguish between 
an epic and an elegy. It should be original, wild, ram- 
bling, bold, startling; in short, it was to be different from 
anything that had preceded it, and beyond the imitation of 
any who were to come after me. My first and greatest 
difficulty was to fix upon a title ; and it was a very great 
difficulty, for I had not adopted any particular subject to 
constitute its body. I sat for an hour with my pen sus- 
pended over the page, racking my ipe.tV.\rc\i^^ xKv\\$i.lQ»\ ^^v. 
title, and Gnally adopted "the Rovet.'' ^V\^ -^cs^^^ ^S^i^ 
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me scope enough. I might go whithersoever I pleased ; and 
so I did. I dived into the past and soared into the future ; 
traversed our own country, and crossed the great ocean to 
compliment Byron, Shakspeare, and all the renowned 
literary worthies. It was a tribute which I felt was due 
from me. I hallowed Washington, and immortalized all 
the heroes of the revolution*. I dwelt especially upon the 
emotions of my own heart, and described with minuteness 
of detail the impression made by matters and things in 
general, on my own mind. 

The first day and night I accomplished about twenty 
Spenserian stanzas, and then threw myself down to rest, but 
not to sleep, for my mind was a boiling caldron of dis- 
jointed images and fragmentary fancies. I thought the 
true inspiration was upon me, and I perused what I had 
written with delight. Of course others would derive a 
similar delight from its perusal ; and judging by this crite- 
rion, I felt assured of success^ — of fame and fortune. My 
next ridiculous impulse was to spring up and count the 
lines of one of Byron's cantos, which had been atjirstpub- 
lished separately, and then refer to the time w^hich it took 
him to write it. I made an exact computation, and was 
gratified to find that I could WTite as fast as the great poet 
had written. 

I counted the days and weeks which would be consumed 
in the composition, and then estimated the delay of printing 
and binding. Time was now an object to me. I longed 
to read the commendations of the press, to realize the golden 
harvest, and enjoy the super-eminent distinction in the 
world which my visions depicted. And above all I sighed 
for the bright day to come when, with my fortune retrieved, 
and my merits on the tongues of all, I might present my- 
self before BJanche, like some \.iwxm^\v^ii\.\i^ici cS. tssojox^t^^^ 
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and proudly claim her hand, with the full approbation of 
her appeased uncle. These were the thoughts that incited 
me, and which kept'my pen in motion. The matter of the 
" work was left to the inspiration of the moment, and was to 
flow from my pen like words from the mouths of the apos- 
tles. When forced to take a modicum of exercise, to re- 
lieve the pains and cramps of my inactive limbs, I walked 
the streets with a conscious superiority. Whenever any 
one would stare «it me, attracted by my abstracted gaze, I 
thought it might be one who had heard of the great work I 
was writing, or had, perhaps, when I was absent, found 
access to my manuscript^ ahd now regarded me with won- 
der and admiration. Such are the ridiculous fancies of 
. merely moon-stricken scribblers; and it would surprise any 
one to have a correct knowledge of the astonishing number 
of this class of subjects that daily wander about the streets 
of our principal cities, " hoping against hope.** 

Well, it was not many weeks before my great work was 
done. I had passed my perihelion, and now wished to 
attract the gaze of the mortals below. I consumed three 
whole days revising and transcribing my production.^ I 
then sat down and wrote a polite note to an eminent pub- 
lisher, stating that I had a poem ready for the press, which 
I desired him to issue. The very next day I had his reply. 
The note was brought in to me while I was talking to the 
young ladies in the parlor. I held it in my hand, repress- 
ing my anxiety to hasten away to the printers with my 
manuscript, not doubting that such was the import of the 
reply. The young ladies desired me to read it, but I de- 
clined, merely intimating that the subject to which it related 
was one of no importance. I had, somehow or other, the 
prudence, or the luck, to keep my cott^^'^^'cAfe^^'^ ^^^ 
publishers a profound secret. 
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I opened the note in the privacy of my chamber. It 
was brief, and to the point. He simply declined making 
any additional engagements, in consequence of the preca- 
rious condition of the business of the country, &c. &c. I 
thought this was very strange. He had not read my pro- 
duction; and how could he know but that it might improve 
bis business? I had never supposed, for a moment, that 
the publisher who got my work would run any risk; and 
surely a man could not enter into too many engagements 
which paid him a profit. I felt quite indignant, and wrote 
to another publisher. His answer was similar to that of 
the first. I wrote to others, and still it was the same. 
They all declined. I thought surely there must be a com- 
bination to suppress native merit! It was inconceivable to 
me why they should decline my poem without reading it. 
How could they know it would not make their fortunes as 
well as mine ? They knew nothing about my capabilities ; 
I might be a genius equal in every respect to Byron, and 
they might see the day when they should regret having 
declined to publish my work. Such was my hallucination. 
But it is precisely the same with hundreds of young gen- 
tlemen and ladies at this day. There is a fascination 
in this description of delusion surpassing ordinary com- 
prehension. Every poetic aspirant in this country, and 
in most countries, is deluded with the belief that he is 
gifted above all others, and that he is destined to encircle 
his brows with an unparalleled halo of glory. He may be 
told, and it may be demonstrated beyond the possibility of 
contradiction, that not one perpetrator of poetry in a thou- 
sand succeeds in Europe, and that not a single one in this 
country has ever yet realized sufficient means from the 
promts of his pen (the poetic pen) to support his family ; 
yet he will not hesitate a momervl Vo t€i\iio;cL\^ '^ ^s^^x 
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modes of making a living, and take the desperate chance 
of winning a substantial triumph which all other poets have 
failed to achieve! 

Such was my case, indubitably; for while I was writing 
to the different publishers in the several cities, two of my 
brothers arrived from the West, to purchase fresh supplies 
of goods, and offered me most advantageous terms, if I 
would only give up my mad project and accompany them 
back to Missouri. I refused peremptorily. I told them 
my lot was cast, and henceforth I would follow the course 
my star pointed out. Fate had bereft me of the fortune I 
had amassed in the pursuit of business, and might do it 
again if I returned to the West. No — I was resolved to make 
my way through the world by my wits, or fall in the at- 
tempt ; and I hinted to them the possibility of my succeed- 
ing some day in surpassing them all in the pursuit of wealth 
in my peculiar way, and then it would be a subject of 
bitter reflection to them that they had attempted to dissuade 
me. I borrowed some money of them, and we parted. 

There was one publisher who desired to see my work and 
ascertain its merits. Upon this being intimated to me, I 
took my manuscript to him, and he placed it in the hands 
of a lady of some literary taste and judgment, who perused 
it and gave her opinion of its merits. This lady was doubt- 
less an admirer of Byron, and must have been, to some 
extent, a partaker of the same kind of enthusiasm which 
actuated me. If she still lives, I hope she will pardon this 
expression, when she learns the extent of suffering in which 
her praises contributed to involve me. At the tifine they 
were communicated to me, I could have fallen down at her 
feet and worshiped her. If I had been the possessor of 
millions, they would have been «l \vet ^^W\c.^» ^\j^.X 
never met ber. And the fact lY\^l s\v^ xv^^et 'w^'^^tw^^'^^ 
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my presence, or afforded an opportunity for me to approach 
her, only heightened my admiration of her. It drove* more 
deeply into my soul the fatal conviction that I was a poet, 
for it evinced the fact that she was wholly disinterested 
in her commendations. 

The following is a ver"batim copy of her note to the pub- 
lisher: — 

" This poem I have attentively perused; it is extremely 
interesting ; it shows a quick imagination and a brilliant 
intellect. The writer without doubt is a gentleman of pro- 
found talent, and is destined at no distant period to shine a 
bright star in the literary hemisphere. 

" I fully appreciate its worth, but am ill calculated to give 
it a deserving opinion." 

The name of course I suppress, because it was not my 
fortune to realize her prediction. Had I succeeded, it 
would have been the study of my life how to please and 
serve that lady ; for she seemed to be the only friend I had 
in the wide world. She alone seemed to appreciate my 
talents, and to encourage my lofty aspirations. 

The bookseller was very naturally influenced by the 
frank expression of such unbounded encomiums. He 
promptly agreed to be the publisher, and the poem was 
placed without delay in the hands of the printer, who exe- 
cuted his part of the work in a faultless manner. It was 
completed in due time, (although my impatience made the 
necessary delay seem like a cruelty,) and delivered to the 
publisher. I marked every step of its progress through 
the press, through the hands of the binder, to the house 
- of the publisher. I even saw the boy take the presenta- 
tion copies, with the advertisements, to the different news- 
paper ofBces ; and then 1 returned to my garret to ruminate 
on what was to follow. TYvaX ii\^\.\ co\3\^w^\.^^^^. '^^^ 
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mind was filled with fancies and anticipations which kept 
me in a fever of excitement. My name was not to the 
poem, it was true; but would not the poem itself be the 
subject of conversation in every polite circle the next day ? 
What would the critics write about it ? I felt willing 
to compound for a share of denunciation mingled with 
plaudits. That my poem would be praised by some of the 
editors, I did not doubt, inasmuch as the only individual 
to whom it had been submitted, had felt herself constrained 
to express so favorable an opinion of its merits. There 
could have been no partiality to sway her judgment, for 
she did not know the author. But that some would con- 
demn it, was a matter of course. Still, I looked forward to 
their condemnation with much complacency — for had not 
Byron himself been assailed by the Edinburgh reviewers ? 

The morning came at last, and I took my place at the 
table, modestly and diffidently. I presumed the company 
had seen the morning papers. Most of them had learned 
that I had a poem in press, from seeing the proof sheets 
brought in by the printer's boy. I.ventured to peep at their 
faces, but did not observe that their eyes were on me. 
And when the usual conversation began, it was all about 
Robinson and Helen Jewett, instead of my immortal 
poem. 

I made no inquiries, but rose from the table, and taking 
an umbrella, (it was raining,) wended my way stealthily to 
a public reading-room, where they kept the papers, as well 
as oysters and liquors. I trembled as I approached the file of 
the " U. S. Gazette." I strove to afiect a careless indiffer- 
ence as, glancing over its columns, I looked at the heads of 
the editdrial articles. With a palpitating heart, and a per- 
spiring brow, I read over every patagt«jp\i >n\^qv\\. xvsi^vsxw^ 
a line about my production. 1 tVveiv ^\ftedi xoi ^cii\<\ss^^^ 
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the '^ Philadelphia Gazette," and with the same result. It 
was the same with all, except the ^^ Inquirer," which mildly 
noticed the reception of the work. This was all very strange 
to me, then — but subsequently it seemed natural enough. I 
felt a cold pain at my heart as I withdrew ; but it was only 
momentary. It occurred to me that to read a poem of some 
sixty pages, and to review it properly, required some little 
time. I then turned back and examined the advertising 
columns of the papers, where I found the work set forth by 
its title in all of them. I returned to my room, expecting 
to enjoy the praises I had so fondly anticipated, the next 
day. But the next and the next came and passed away 
like the first. For weeks I continued to frequent the read- 
ing-rooms, and never saw another notice, commendatory or 
condemnatory, of my work. This was a most astound- 
ing and unexpected result. Where was my fame ? Where 
the mint of gold that was to compensate for my lonely labor 
by the flickering light of the midnight taper ? For some 
time r was plunged more deeply than ever iu the darkness 
of despair. I ascertained that but few copies w«re sold, 
and that even these were called for mostly by the miserable 
poetic tenants of other garrets, who had met with a similar 
fate. 

This ecstacy of folly still exists in all our cities, while 
none reap the full fruition of their illusory hopes. This 
narrative of my own pitiable case is painful to give, and 
it would never have been undertaken, had I not believed it 
might deter others from pursuing a similar career, inevita- 
bly to end in harsh regret and stinging mortification. 

I would not be understood as deprecating all attempts at 
poetic success. I would merely warn the young, the ar- 
dent, the inexperienced and tiie V\iCia^^\^, ^^^vist relying 
upoD a fondly hoped-for success a^ V\v^ m^«sk^ ol %^x'^^«^.. 
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But those who, in addition to ample me^^ns of subsistence, 
possess sufficient leisure, I should certainl^not feel disposed 
to dissuade from indulging such fani^ies to a limited ex- 
tent, if they really believe they have, what I firmly believe 
I had — genius. I would also warn literary ladies and gen- 
tlemen against pronouncing hasty opinions upon the merits 
of the productions submitted for their perusal. I need not 
be particularly careful to warn the publishers ; they know 
their own business best. 

Still, I was not cured of my fatal hallucination. After 
floundering some time in the depths of despondency, I rose 
full-fledged from the ashes of my first immolation. Per- 
haps I had mistaken the appropriate field for the exercise 
of my genius. That I had genius, and of a high order, 
too, I still did not doubt. Perhaps all the editors and 
poets on the continent, as well as the publishers, were not, 
as I was at first inclined to believe, in actual combination 
against me. My work might not really possess the merit I 
thought it possessed. Besides, the admirers of poetry were 
select and few in number, compared with the readers of 
other descriptions of composition. I would make another 
eflbrt. It should be in prose — a novel — in short, the " Wan- 
derings of ." I chose Fielding for my model, and set 

to work with all the ardor and rapidity of a new impulse. 
I supposed the taste of the majority of readers, to be the 
same that it was wheu '^ Tom Jones" was published ; else, 
thought I, why is that work reprinted and circulated^so ex- 
tensively ? So I succeeded in rivaling both Fielding and 
Smollett in licentiousness and vulgarity, but was minus 
their wit, their humor, and their philosophy. I felt a sort 
of resentment against the public for its neglect to buy my 
poem ; and was otherwise mad enow^ m ^ ^Ci\i'aR\^\^^^- 
I described some of the worst scenes ocGUXtvx^^ ^vmsiv^ '^^ 
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most groveling portions of humanity, without the slightest 
stint of their phraseology, or of their depraved actions. 

The work was completed in an incredible short space of 
time. It was printed, and failed. The independent public 
were not to be inveigled into the expenditure of money to 
enable me to be revenged on them. 

Thus ended my second step as a man of the world and 
author, after the abandonment of my legitimate pursuit. 
Each step was a manifest descent and departure from the 
condition of independence and happiness that I had once 
enjoyed. But still I looked with a sullen eye steadfastly 
downward. I had not yet the first impulse to turn back, 
or to look upward. I was conscious of being thwarted — 
of being miserable and destitute ; but still I braved my 
sad predicament with a firmness and determination worthy 
of a better cause. 

I now floated upon the waves of time, like a dismasted 
ship, a mere wreck, and reckless whether the winds should 
waft me outward, or drive me headlodg upon the break- 
ers. I never felt, however, the slightest inclination to 
perpetrate dishonest or dishonorable acts : the counsels and 
example of my pious parents had secured me against 
the approach of such evil temptations. But I became 
prodigal of my existence, and by nourishing the miseries 
which consumed me, was, by a slow but sure process, 
laying violent hands upon my own life. Abject dependence 
on the charity of others, utter destitution, vagabondism ! 
the very thought of such a condition — and such was the 
inevitable tendency of my course — pierced my heart like a 
dagger! I no longer found refreshment in quiet slumber. 
Incessant dreams disturbed my rest. The horrors of bitter 
and unsuccessful struggles umfoimX^ tW^vi tk^ vidons, and 
I awoke to prefer the reaiity oi l\ieVutt\c^^atk.^^^^s^\sl^^ 
^ aspect 
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I grew weak and pale, and began to look for the end. 
I supposed I should die ; but even this conviction did not 
produce any disposition to retrace my steps. I had de- 
fied the worst that fate could do, and still felt a determina- 
tion to resist even unto death. I knew not precisely what 
I resisted ; but I was convinced that I contended against 
something; and as I felt that something had ill used me, 
I desired to have the victory or death. Such is sometimes 
the perverseness and haughtiness of our nature, even when 
we have not the means of obtaining food and clothing. 

Some forty dollars, now, comprised my entire stock of 
money.. It would be mere folly to try my pen again. It 
was true my last work, in spite of its many absurdities and 
its immoral tendency, had been reviewed rather favorably 
by several sympathizing critics ; still it failed to produce me 
any substantial benefit to compensate for the labor of com- 
position; — though this was, in fact, a small matter^ I could 
not remain in Philadelphia. I was not willing to die where 
my poor works had been so prematurely buried. Nor could 
I live where I would be pointed out as a disappointed and 
unsuccessful author. And yet I knew not whither to go, nor 
what to do. With no promise of employment, no engage- 
ment on which to rely, I resolved to go to another city. I 
came to this resolution one night during a solitary and aim- 
less stroll through one of the public squares. I say a soli- 
tary walk among the crowd, and I say the truth ; for there 
is a painful sense of utter loneliness in mingling with a 
multitude of fellow-beings, when none of them notice you. 
More cheerful by far would be the scene in the solitude of 
some impenetrable desert; for there the company of one's 
own fancies and meditations might be enjoyed without limi- 
tation. But to a person in my condilioxi,ou^'^a^^^w\.^oX^ 
are bis enemies and assailants, aikd 1 sovx^X. ^y^^*^^"^^^' 

22^^ 
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I had never injured any mortal on earth; had never perpe- 
trated any description of crime; and yet, the thought that 
I should be reduced to such a state of misery almost rent 
the heart that indulged it. 

Having formed a determination to leave the city the 
next morning, I walked briskly in the direction of my 
boarding-house, to make preparations for the journey. As 
I passed along Chestnut street, I happened to cast my ^yes 
towards the brilliant saloon of one of the fashionable hotels, 
which was filled with gay strangers. I paused abruptly, 
for I beheld through the open window the friend of my 
youth, the object of my adoration — Blanche. I stood and 
gazed. She was sitting on a. sofa, arrayed in lawns, laces, 
jewels, and surrounded by an admiring crowd. But the 
one who was the most diligent in his attentions, was a 
young gentleman of fine stature, and -noble brow. I had 
struggled to teach myself to regard Blanche as one lost to 
me forever. She was involved in the failure of my literary 
projects. All my bright hopes were crushed together. 
Blanche was relinquished with the rest. But in relinquish- 
ing her, the idea had not occurred to me that she might be 
appropriated by any one else. 

I stood immovable as a statue, and gazed on that fair), 
but maddening scene. Gradually one after another — 
the dreadful uncle among the rest — retired from my view, 
and Blanche and her young gallant were left alone to con- 
tinue their half- whispered conversation. She happened to 
look out in the direction of the place where I was standing, 
and I supposed my eyeballs gleamed upon her Hke orbs 
of fire. She started, and rose. What were the words ad- 
dressed to her by the gentleman at her side, or what she 
replied, I could not hear, ^ul 1 ^vn Wi vjv^Sftctual at- 
tewpt to smile, with'lips as ^a\e a^ mat\A&, axA \ ^\i.^ 
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posed she was striving to conceal the true cause of her ex- 
citement. She came, followed by her attendant, towards 
the window. I retreated across the street, and ascended the 
steps of the arcade. When I turned, I saw them standing 
on the iron balcony. Blanche had not lost sight of me. 
Her eyes were doubtless still fixed upon the dim outline of 
my form, when I paused within the shadow of one of the 
arches. She could not be sure, but she evidently appeared 
to think, that it was myself she gazed upon. She was 
abstracted, while her friend seemed to become more assidu- 
ous in his attentions. It was a place well adapted for a 
tender declaration, and I fancied that he was availing him- 
self of the opportunity. Presently, I saw him make a pro- 
found bow, and withdraw from her presence, leaving her 
alone. She did not turn her head when his parting words 
were addressed to her, but continued to gaze in the direc- 
tion of my position. Something whispered to me that she 
had given my stranger rival his quietus, even while I 
looked upon her. I felt a measure of relief from this con- 
viction, but did not dare to approach her. She knew of my 
loss of fortune, but not of my present degradation. I could 
not present myself in such a predicament. She might 
-scorn to recognize one who had thus abandoned himself — 
and I scorned to be either an object of pity, or a wretch to 
make her a participator in my misfortunes. Resolving to 
address her a letter, taking my final leave of her,,at no dis- 
tant day, I embraced an opportunity, when a company of 
six or eight came by, to mingle with the crowd, and pursue 
my lonely walk. After going some distance, I turned 
aside,' and observed that she still stood alone upon the bal- 
cony, and that she still kept her face in its original posi- 
tion. There 1 left her, and TetuTneOi \.o \)Si^ ^xvs'?^^^ <^^ 'sa:^ 
dreary room. 
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The next morning I took passage for another city. But 
all cities vfere alike to me now, as I carried with me the 
source of my misery. More than once I was seized with 
utter despair, and hoped that death would put an end to 
my sufferings before my scanty supply of money was en- 
tirely gone. I took cheap lodgings, so as to prolong my 
means of payment until I should meet with some unex- 
pected good fortune, or sink quietly into the grave. 

Once or twice a precarious description of employment, 
(I still rejected all other modes of making a living than with 
my pen — determined to be a literary martyr) — which a 
generous and gifted literary friend, who still watched my 
downward course, and desired my ultimate success, threw 
in my way. These were the mere fitful resuscitations pre- 
ceding eventual literary death. 

Time dragged on in this manner, until spring, the season 
that brought the western merchants eastward. It once oc- 
curred to me that I might replenish my finances, by seeking 
them out. Not one, I felt sure, would refuse to lend me a 
moderate sum of money. I had never known one to re- 
fuse. But now I had reached the lowest round of my down- 
ward course, and why should I desire a prolongation of my 
misery? I determined that I would do nothing myself, but 
leave all to chance. And while I sat in my gloomy apart- 
ment, and came to this conclusion, I felt a strange kind of 
relief in my recklessness of the present, oblivion of the 
past, and contempt of the future. I even laughed aloud 
in the maniacal ecstasy of my strange exemption from the 
tortures which had hitherto incessantly preyed upon my 
mind. I then took up my pen to bid a final adieu to 
BJanche — I could not bear the thought of writing to my 
mother. No, the letter to BlaitveYie ^\vo\AA W my last act. 
I wrote fervently. I described e\et^AV\\x^ Vi^\. ^*\V\a.\ 
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occurred. I told her how I had long admired, and^then how 
deeply I had loved her; not omitting to state my intention to 
have declared myself in form, and solicited her hand, when 
the fatal catastrophe scattered my money and my hopes to x 
the winds. I filled the sheet with my half-subdued ravings, 
and closed with an eternal adieu. That she might not 
know my address, I determined to dispatch the letter by a 
private hand to Philadelphia, where it should be mailed^ 

I have said that I could not bear the thought of writing to 
my mother. But my letter to Blanche, by touching a mys- 
terious connecting link in my memrory, produced some sad, 
but not altogether painful fancies. The joys of my child- 
hood rose in retrospection ; and father, mother, Blanche, 
were with me again. It was a moving panorama, and I 
followed the vision. I re-perused the letters of Blanche, 
which I still preserved. Once more my heart was partially 
imbued with those Christian influences she always strove to 
inculcate; and this led to the death-bed scene of my father 
— his dying words — and my meditations at his grave. 

I tore open the sealed letter and added a postscript — a 
faithful transcript of my sudden emotions, and concluded 
by declaring that I would immediately seek the counsel of 
some pious clergyman, and be guided by his advice ; but 
reiterated my intention never to presume to thrust my un- 
worthy self again in her presence. 

The counsel of the pious minister was freely accorded 
me, and I determined as, soon as I could become pre- 
pared, to seek admission into the church, and die, as my 
Christian father had done, with a full conviction of an 
eternal future, and a firm hope of a happy existence in it. 
A star, a far-off star of hope, now beamed upon my heart. 
Its twinkling rays, at first feeble, aivA se^xe.^^ ^^x^^A^'Ci^^^ 
seemed to increase daily, until my Yie^tX. Xi^^^xcia '^X^^'^^ 
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fully illuminated with its glorious light. It was the star of 
Bethlehem. My desires, my purposes, my disposition, all 
were undergoing a change; and my state of abject misery 
was being converted into a condition of hope, faith and 
happiness. Hope, that I might be enabled ,to retrieve the 
past; faith, that I had discovered the means of doing so; 
happiness, in the conviction that if I performed my duty, 
no evils could overwhelm me here, or assail me in the 
life to come. 

One day I was most unexpectedly confronted in the 
street by my old friend, Elijah Sage. My first impulse 
was to avoid him; but the next moment better thoughts 
prevailed. He might know my history if he desired it. 
But he had evidently heard it from others. 

^' Luke," said he, taking my hand, ** I have a message, 
as well as some information, for you. But you must first 
promise me to get in the cars, which will start in fifteen 
minutes for Philadelphia ; and that, when there, you will 
proceed directly to the counting-room of Messrs. Y. S. & K. 
Will you promise?" 

" I cannot," said I. 

"Why not?" 

"To tell you the truth," I continued, "I have not the 
money I once possessed, and it is prudent for me to ob- 
serve due economy in my expenditures. You know, as a 
merchant, I should consider whether there is any profit 
likely to be realized from the undertaking." 

Elijah stared at me a moment, astonished at my calm- 
ness and my smile; and then pulling out his pocket-book, 
told me to take what I wanted. I refused, and he stared 
again. 

^^How much have ^o\xV^ \^e ^.^^^. 
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" Five dollars, after paying my board." 

" That will do," said he, putting his pocket-book back. 
Then I stared ait him. " That will be sufficient to carry 
you to Philadelphia. I say you will not lose by the trip." 
" " Then I promise," said I. " But what is this informa- 
tion ? What message have you ?" 

" You will find, at the counting-room named, a letter for 
you from Norfolk, Va., marked Hmmediate and important.^ 
The message is from your brother Joseph, who is there. 
He says " 

"Never mind what he says, Elijah!" I replied, hur- 
rying away abruptly, without waiting for the message. I 
paid the good old landlady the last stiver that I owed her, 
and soon found myselif on the way to Philadelphia, think- 
ing of nothing but the letter. , What could Blanche say in 
reply to my final adieu ? Would her letter also contain a 
final adieu ? Such thoughts alone occupied my mind. 

Six hours sufficed to annihilate the space. I was met 
at the front door of Y. S. & K.'s establishment, by Joseph, 
and several western acquaintances. I rushed through them, 
after brief salutations, and did not pause until I clutched 
the letter. Then I strove to make my way out with as 
little ceremony as I had observed on entering, but I was 
forcibly detained by Joseph. 

" Luke," said he, " are you mad ?" 

"I will be, Joseph, I fear, if you keep me a minute 
&om reading this letter," said I, struggling to depart. 

" Why not sit down and read it here ?" he inquired. 

" No, I must be alone," said I. 

"Now, Luke," said he, "I think I can make you forget 
all about the letter." 

"You can't," said L 
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" I can," said he. " Your trunk has been found, and I 
have brought it on with me, with your tnoney safe.'' 

"You can't!" I still repeated. "But now I shall go 
to your hotel instead of my old garret. Drive to the City 
Hotel!" said I, springing into a hackney coach, and van- 
ishing with the letter in my hand. 

When I was alone in my room, with trembling hands I 
broke open the seal of the epistle. 

"Luke," said Blanche, "if you have seen proper to af- 
flict yourself without reason, it was cruel to aflSict Blanche 
also, who never did you any harm. And now, if you per- 
sist in dying, you may have the consolation, if the fact 
can console you, of knowing that Blanche will die also, 
murdered by you. * * * * You declare your love, and an- 
nounce your purpose never to see me more. Would it 
not have been generous to have withheld the declaration, 
and left me in doubt ? Luke, did you know that the pas- 
sion was mutual ? You have spoken plainly, at last; and 
I will do so too. Never, since we first parted, no, never for 
a moment, have I entertained the shadow of a thought that 
I could or would bestow my hand on any other than your- 
self — and such is the case still. ***** Luke, I have 
been addressed by several since we parted last, and all 
have abandoned the pursuit on learning my purpose, 
which I have frankly made known to them. My uncle 
took me to the falls of Niagara, Saratoga Springs, and 
divers other gay places last summer ; but all in vain : he 
found that it was impossible to wean me from my first 
attachment. On my return, I pronounced my last positive 
rejection of the suit of the one whom my uncle preferred. 
Luke, we were standing oxv ftve Wl^owy of a hotel in 
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Philadelphia, when he desired to know my decision. At 
that moment I thought I beheld your pale features, and 
that you cast upon me a look of reproach and sadness. A 
monosyllable sufficed for my petitioner, and I did not even 
have the' curiosity to look after him, and observe how 
deeply he was disappointed and piqued. I had eyes only 
for the vision before me, if vision it was. I felt that Pro- 
vidence had linked our destinies together by adamantine 
chains, and I had no disposition to rupture them if they 
had been formed of a weaker material. Luke, was it you ? 
Oh, if it was, how cruel not to come and speak to me ! 
****** Luke, when I learned through the newspapers 
of your loss on that terrible steamer, my mind was made 
up. It was my fixed determination to place myself and 
my little fortune in your keeping, if you desired it, as soon 
as we met. How could you suppose that the loss of your 
money might involve the loss of my affisction ? No, Luke, 
you have not yet learned fully the character of Blanche. 
In misfortune she will cling the -more closely to you, and 
be all the bolder in her ministrations of solace and en- 
couragement. ***** 

" Now I will surprise you. I have shown your letter to 
my uncle — all excepting the postscript, which pleased me 
most, and formed the foundation of my present hopes. My 
uncle sent away for your poem and novel, and read them 
both before making any response. He then brought them 
to me to read, with an air of pleasure. He said, although 
he was no judge of the merits of such productions, yet as 
he believed them to contain indications of respectable 
talents, and of a lofty ambition^ he announced his purpose 
not to oppose our marriage, if such a thing should be desired 
by us! Luke, how could he suppose you would conde- 
23 
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scene! to desire any such thing? But such is the verj 
miraculous change in his views. The loss of your money, 
although he is aware of it, has never been even alluded 
to. So you see that his motives have never been merce- 
nary. For my part, LuVe, I have not the pride and vanity 
to desire you to consume your days and destroy your 
health in quest of a mere name. I have no objections to 
the pursuit of business. *»»»»* Yet you must not un- 
derstand me as pronouncing an unqualified condemnation 
of your books. If you write well, I should never object 
to your writing — only I hope, if you should be disposed to 
take up the pen in future, you will compose nothing but 
what may be calculated, at least designed, to instruct and 
benefit some portion of your fellow beings. * » » » * Now 
I must close this audacious effusion. You. must act as 
your judgment will dictate on its reception, 

Blanche." 

When Joseph, and several of my acquaintances from 
the west, came to the hotel to look after me, they found me 
at the door, about to get into a hack. 

"Where are you going, Luke?" asked Joseph. 

« To Norfolk," said I. 

"What for?" 

"To be married!" said I, boldly. "And I want you, 
and all of you, to go with me." 

"Pshaw!" said he. "I'm afraid you are mad, past re- 
covery." 

"But I am not, though. I must be off. Will you go 
with me?" 

" Why," said he, " if you are really going to be married, 
I am under an obligation to accompany you. You may 
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peifhaps, recollect that you went to my wedding.'* I did 
recollect it — the immersion and the toothache were indeli- 
ble remembrancers. 

"But," he continued, "you have not money enough to 
pay the parson, nor to pay your expenses thither, nor to 
buy a wedding suit. Miss Blanche, they say, has some 
little fortune ; but would it not be indelicate to draw upon 
her pwTse so soonV^ 

This speech brought me to my senses. It was a sensi- 
ble speech, and the plain truth. My entire wardrobe was 
on my person, and there were only one or two dollars in 
my pocket. Sol gave up the trip for the present, and 
made preparations to set out the next day. 

I soon overhauled my trunk full of dollars. They were 
black and rusty enough from the effects of their submer- 
sion. Only one hundred dollars had been claimed as a 
reward for fishing them up. After taking out a sufficient 
sum to answer my purposes, I had the rest deposited in the 
Philadelphia Bank, with, a request for Mr. T., the cashier, 
to invest the balance for sixty days, at six per cent., taking 
good collateral security. 

We arrived in safety at Norfolk, and I was again with 
Blanche. ****** Our silly speeches and actions I 
will suppress, as matters too personal to b» laid before the 
public. 

The very next day, at sunrise, the wedding party was 
assembled before the chancel in the church, while the whole 
town seemed to be present as witnesses. Every pew be- 
low, and every seat in the galleries above, appeared to be 
occupied. My old counselor and friend, Mr. T., gave me 
away, while the terrible uncle oflSciated for Blanche. The 
minister, in his sacerdotal garments, advanced and soleTs^wV^ 
performed the rites. * * * * 
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The mora] of the past may be summed up in these sim- 
ple words : 

Adhere Steadfastly to your Business. 

Luke Shortfield. 
P. S. Blanche adds another moral : 

Adhere Steadfastly to your First Love. 
The minister adds: 

Adhere Steadfastly to the Church. 



THE END. 
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Daubux, Lancaster, Hutcfaeson, &o. 

6. The Work contains several other Articles, 

Indexes, Tables, tta, &&, and is, 

7. Illustrated by a large Plan of Jerusalem, 

identifying, as for as tradition, Ac., go, the original sites, drawn on the spot by F. Catherwood, qf 
Loadon, arehitact Also, two steal engravings of portraits of seven foreign and eight Anetidn 
theological writers, and numeroos wood engravings. 

The whole forms a desirable and necessary fond of instruction for the use not only of cleigymsn 
and Sabbath-school teachers, but also for families. When the great amount of matter it must 
contain is considered, it will be deemed exceedingly cheap. 

" I have examined * The Companion to the BiUo,' and have been soipiised to find ao much infonn- 
ation introduced into a volume of so moderate a siza It contmns a library of sacred knowle^^ 
and criticism. It will be usefol to miniKtora who own large libraries, aud cannot foil to be Ea 
invaluable help to every reader of the Bible." HKNRY MOiLR.\&> 

The above work can be had in BeveraV al^Xe* o^ \j\xAv5i^. ^\v^ ^"«t«« 

from 11 75 lo %^ 00. 
3 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 

In one Bnper-ro3ral volnme. 

DERTVED PKINCIPALLY FROM THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ANnQUITlES, TRADITIONS, 

AND FORMS OF SPEECH, RITiS, CLIMATE, WORKS OF ART, AND 

UTERATURE OF THE EASTERN NATIONS: 

EMBODTINa ALL THAT IS VALUABLE IN THE WORKS OF 

BOBEBTS, HAWWBH, BUBDEB, 7AZT0N, OHANDZJSB, 

And the most oelabnted oriental traTeUen. Embracing also the aaliieet of the Falfilment of 

Prophecy, aa exhibited by Keith and othen ; with descriptiona of the present atate 

of coantriea and placea mentitmed in the Stkcred Writings. 

ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS LANDSCAPE ENGRAVINGS. 

VKOM SKETOHES TAKEN ON THl SPOT. 

Edited by Rev. GtEOBQE BusH; 

Proi^saor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature in the New York City University. 

The importance of this wnrk most be obrious, and, being altogether tRwtrotiw, without referenoe 
to doctrinea, or other points in which Christians differ, it is hoped it will meet with fiaivour from all 
who loTe the saored Tolume, and that it will be aoflkiently Interesting and attractiTe to recommend 
itself, not only to profiMsed Christians of fUl denominations, bat also to the general reader. The 
amngement of the texts illastnted with the notes, fn the wder of the clu^jters and Tones of the 
aathorized venion of the Bible, wHl render it omivenient for reference to particular pasaages; 
while the eopkms hidat at the end will at once enable the reader to torn to erery soliyect discaased 
in the rolnme. 

JTiis vobamt is not deemed to takt (he place of Commentaries^ but is a distinct d^^artmettt </ MbHoal 
mslruelioH, md mof te used as a companion to (he Comprehamvs or mig tOher Commentanf, or tks 
OolgBibU. 

THE ENGRAVINGS 

in this volnme, ft is beliered, will fbrm no small part of its attractions. No pains haTe been wpenA 
toprocnre soch as shoold embellish the work, and, at the same time, illastrata the text Obfeo* 
tious that have been made to the pictures commonly introdaoed into the BiUe, as being mere crea- 
tions of fkney and the imagination, often unlike nature, and frequently co n vey in g ttHm impraasiaaa^ 
cannot be urged against the pictorial illustrations of this rolume. Here the fine aits are made 
Bubserrient to utility, the landscape riews being, without an excepttoa. wiatter-cf-faet mevos afjUaets 
mentioned in Saipturet as Iheii appear at the present dot; thus in many faistanoes exhibiting, in the 
most forcible manner, to ths sye, the strict and literal AiUQment of the ramaikable propheciee ; ** the 
present rained and desolate condition of the cities of Bahylon, NincTeh, Selah, Ac., and the coun- 
tries of Edom and EjgypC, are astonishing examples, and so completely eixemplify, in the most 
minute particulars, every thing which was foretold of them in the height of their prosperity, that 
no better description can now be given of them than a simple quotation Grom a chi4>ter and Terse 
of the Bible written nearly two or three thousand years ago." The publishexs are enabled to select 
trma several collecti o ns lately published in Londcm, the proprietor of one of which saya that "seve- 
ral disGnguiBhed traveUers liave aflbrded him the use of nearly Tkrot Bmtdrsd Oni^MoJ SkttAaf 
of Scripture places, made upon the spot. "The land of Paleaitine, it is well known, abounds in 
scenes of the most picturssque beauty^. Syria eoffiprehands the anowy heif^ts of Lelbtaum, and ths 
miUestic ruins of Tadmor and Baalbea* 
The above work can be had in various styles of binding. 

Price Urom $1 60 to $5 00. 

THE ILLUSTRATED CONCORDANCE, 

In one volume, royal 8vo. 

A new, ftill, and complete Concordance; illustrated with numumentil, traditional, and oriental 

engravings, founded on Batterworth'k, with Croden'k definitions ; forming, it is believed, on many 

aooounta, a more valuable woHl tlian either Butterwortli, Cruden, or any other similar book in the 

Jaqguoge. 

7%0 FH/otf of a CSmioordanoe li now genenilly understood; and thoaewho have need oiie,eoB- 

tfder It indiapemablB tn ooimeetioii with the Bible, ^ma ol \;Ya irams %fimaAa«ia the Dlustrated 

CoiHkudanoe has orer all the others, axe, that Vt eomtstoa aasa XmoYLTofionli vsRrc»tfteau»««M<rB«|k\ 

* if printed on One wbite paper, with beantiMVlaxitt tyv** 

Price On© I>o\\ut, 

A 
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LIPPINCOTT'S EDITION OF 

BAGSTER'S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 

In order to deY«lope the peenliar natura of the ComprehenaiTe Bible, it will only be necoHaiy 
to embrace its more prominent features. 

let The SACR£D TEXT is that of the Authorized Veivioa, and ia printed Arom the edition cor- 
rected and improTed by Dr. filaney, which, from its accuracy, is considered the standard edition. 

M. The VARIOUS READINGS are faithfully printed from the editim of Dr. Blaney, inclwira 
of the translation of the proper names, without the addition or diminution of one. 

3d. In tUp CHRONOLOGY, great care has been taken to fbc the date of the particular transao- 
tions, which has seldom been done with any degree of exactness in any former edition of the Bible. 

4th. The NOTES are ezclusiTely philological and explanatory, and are not tinctured with senti- 
menta of any sect or party. Thoy are selected from the moat eminent Biblical critics and com- 
mentators. 

It is hoped that this edition of the IToly Bible will be found to contain the essence of BiUioal 
research and criticism, that lies di&periiod through an immense number of volumes. 

Suoh is the nature and design of this edition of the Sacred Volume, which, from Uie various 
objects it embraces, the freedom of its pages from all sectarian peculiarities, and the beauty, plain- 
ness, and correctness of the typogrupliy, that- it cannot fail of proving acceptable and useful to 
Christians of every denomination. 

In addition to the usual references to parallel passages, wliich are quite full and numerous, the 
student has all the marginal readings, together with a rich selection of PhUoloqkal^ Critieal, Hi^o- 
rical, Geographical, and other valuable notes and remarks, which explain and illustrate the sacred 
text. Besides the general introduction, containing valuable essays on the genuineness, anthentidty, 
and inspiration of tlie Holy Scriptures, and other topics of interest, there arc introductory and con- 
cluding remarks to each book— a table of the contents uf the Bible, by which the difbrcnt portions 
are so arranged as to read in an historical order. 

Arranged at tho top of each page is the period in which the prominent events of sacred history 
took place. Tlie calculations are made for the year of the world before and after Christ, Julian 
Period, the year of the Olympiad, the year of tlie building of Rome, and other notations of time. 
At the close is inserted a Ciirouological Index of the Bible, according to tlie computation of Arch- 
bishop Usslicr. Also, a full and valuable index of the nilotcU contained in tlie Old and New Testa- 
ments, with a careful analysis and arrangement of texts under their appropriate subjects. 

Mr. Greenfield, the editor of this work, and for some time previous to his death the superintend- 
ent of the editorial department of the British and Foreign Bible Society, was a most extraordinary 
man. In editing the Comprehensive Bible, his varied and extensive learning was called into auo- 
oessfbl exercise, and appears in happy combination with sincere ploty and a sound judgment. The 
Editor of the Christian Observer, alluding to this work, in an obituary notice of its author, speaks 
of it as a work of ** prodigious labour and research, at once exhibiting his varied talents and pro- 
found erudition.*' 



LIPPINCOTT'S EDITION OF 

THE OXFORD QUARTO BIBLE, 

Tho Publishers have spared neither cnre nor exponfte in their edition of the Bible ; it is printed 
on the finest white vellum paper, with large and bcniitirul type, and hound in tho most substantial 
and splendid manner, in the following styles : Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments ; Turkey super 
extra, with gilt clasps ; and in numerous otliers, to suit tlie taste of the must fastidious. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" In our opinion, the Chri.«!ian pnhlic generally will fed under groat ohlii^tions to the publishers 
of this work for thft lieautiful tasie. arr:in<;einvut, ami delicate neatness wiili which thoy have got 
it out TheintriuAic merit of tho Bible reconnnoiuls iiself; it nnatU no tinsel ornament to adorn 
its SHcred pages. In this edition ev(;ry Ruperfliious orimnient has been avoided, and we have pre- 
fiented iis a perA'Ctly chaste specimen of the Bible, without note or comment, it appears to be just 
what is neniiKd in every family — 'the unsophisticated wonl of GihI.' 

" The size is quarto, printed with tHtantiful type, on white, si/ed vellum paper, of tho finest texture 
and most h«;iuitiful surface. Tho publisliers .seem to have been solicitoiw to make a perlectly 
unique b(M)k. and they have acooinplisbtnl the object very succ4»ssfullv. Wo trust that a lilieral 
ctmiiiiuiiity will afford them ample remuneration for all the expense and outlay they have necessa- 
rily incurrifl in i'.s publication. It is a .standard Bible. 

*'l'he publishers are Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo <k Co., No. 11 North Fourth street, Philadel- 
phia." — Hiiplist Record, 

"A oeaaUfnl Quarto edition of the Bible, by L, G. & Co. T^oWVwv^ cmv «tlc««?^ V\» ^'^^S^^j.^SS 
iiess and beauty: the paper is of the lineal texture, wmV V\k« ^YwAe «*««»'^^'"i^ '^^T^StaTS 
No lUastmUonH or oniiunontnl tviKj are Qsoi\. 'L'haie -who v^f«'i u W^ ?^5S?^^^\2^ESSN»>i 

pitatf.yet e/e^anoe of «tyle, wilhout adormneat, viVa. vr^AntoXi i»N«t «oAoBft^«'*^ 

— If. Magazme. 



LIPPINCOTT'S EDITIONS OF 

THE HOLY BIBLE. 

SIX DIFFERENT SIZES, 

Printed in the beat manner, with beantiftil tjpe, oo the fineat siied paper, and bound fak the moat 
aplendid and anbatantial atylaa. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the beet Engliah editiona, at 
noeh leea price. To be had with or without platea ; the pobliahera haTioc: atq)plled themaelTea with 
orer fifty iteei engraTinga, by the firrt aitiata. 

Baxter's Comprelicnsive BiblC; 

Royal quarto, oontalninff the Tariona readinga and marfinal notea ; diaquiaitiana on the genolnenen^ 
authenticity, and inapiration of the Holy Scriptaras ; introductory and ooocludinff remarka to each 
book ; philological and explanatory nutei ; table of contents, arranged in historical order; a chro- 
aologieal index, and varioua other matter; forming a suitable book fat the study of clergymen, 
Sabbath-achool teachers, and students. 

In neat plain binding, from 14 00 to 15 00. —In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edgee. from t8 00 to 
•12 Oa — In do., with splendid platea, 110 00 to 115 Oa —In do., bevelled aide, gUt daspa and illo- 
■.»«»M.>— $i« 00 to 125 00. 

The Oxford Quarto Bible, 

Without note or comment, univerBally admitted to be the moet beautiful Bible extant 
In neat plain binding. fh>m It 00 to 15 00. — In I'urk^ morocco, extra, gilt edges, 18 00 to #12 OQL 
—In do., with steel engravings, tlO 00 to tl5 00. — In do., clasps, itc, with platea and illnmina- 
tioBS, lis 00 to 125 00. —In rich velvet, with gilt ornaments, 125 00 to 150 00. 

Crown Octavo Bible, 

Printed with large clear type, making a moat convenient hand Bible for fhmily nae. 
In neat plain binding, from 75 cents to II 50. — In English Turicey morocco, gilt edges, 11 00 to 
•2 00.— In do., imitation, <ko., II 50 to 13 00. — In do., clasps, &&, 12 50 to 15 00.— In rich velvet, 
with gilt ornaments, 15 00 to 110 00. 

The Sunday- School Teacher's Polyglot Bible, with Maps, &o., 

In neat plain binding, from GO cents to II 00. — In imitation gilt edge, II 00 to 11 50. —In Turkey, 
■uper extra, II 75 to 12 25.— In do. da, with daspa, 12 50 to 13 75.— In velvet, lidi gilt oruBr 
mente, 13 50 to 18 Oa 

The Oxford 18mo., or Pew Bible, 

In neat plain binding, from 50 cents to II 00. — In imitation gilt edge, II 00 to II 50. — In Turker, 
anper extra, II 75 to 12 25. — In do. do., with clasps, 12 50 to 13 75.— In velvet, rich gilt orna- 
ments, 13 CO to 18 00. 

Agate 82mo. Bible, 

Printed with larger type than any other small or pocket edition extant 
In neat plain binding.fh)m .'iO cents to II 00. — In tucks, or pocket-book style, 75 cents to II 00. — 
In roan, imitation gilt edge, II 00 to II 50.— In I'urkey, super extra, II 00 to 12 00.— In do. do., 
gilt clasps, 12 50 to 13 50. — In velvet, with rich gilt ornaments, 13 00 to 17 00. 

82mo. Diamond Pocket Bible; 

The neatest, smallest, and cheapest edition of the Bible published 
In neat plain binding, fnun 30 to 50 cents. — In tucks, or pocket-book style, 60 cents to II 00.— 
N In roan, imitation gilt edge. 75 cents to II 25. —In Turkey, super extra, II 00 to II 50. — In do. do., 
^ gilt clasps, II 5U to 12 00. — In vclvut, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 50 to 16 Oa 

OONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
A large assortment of BIBLES, IkiuiuI in the most splendid and ccwtly styles, with gold and silver 
ornaments, auilable ftir presentation ; ranging in price from 110 00 to 1100 00. 
A liberal discount made to Booksellers and Agents by the Publishers. 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE; 

OX, DICTIONARY OF niE IJinii; TIIKOI/XSY, RKUGIOIT.S BIonRAlMlY, ALL REUGIONS, 

f:rCLKSlASTlCiVli lUSTOM^, J^^Yi WVi^WNS. 

D^9lgoed OB M mmploto Bntk oflloferenc^s om a\\ Re\\6vo\\»^u\\\w\%.t«A^ioTOVM^«L\ft>4^ 
bnoiof a cheap n nd nmipaot Librnrv of KeVigiona Unow\wVwj. YAWetWsi 'ftwi . ^ .'t^w«^«»'«sswnk. 
^amtnted by wood-cat*, maps, and oiigmvingB wv coppw «»A iMmA. In w«>«Jo»»,T«r^.**^ 
^, $4 00. 



Lippincott's Standard Editions of 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRATER. 

IN SIX DIFFERENT SIZES. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH A NDlklBER OT STEEL PLATES AND ILLUMINATIONS. 
COMFBEHENDINS TH£ MOST VARIED AND SPLENDID ASSORTMENT IN TH£ 

UNITED STATES. 



THE ILLUMINATED OCTAVO PRAYER-BOOK, 

Printed in seventeen different colours of ink, and illustrated with a number of Steel Plates and 
niaminations : making one of the most splendid books published. To be had in any variety of the 
most superb binding, ranging in prices. 

In Turkey, super extra, from t5 00 to 98 00.— In do. do., with clssps, 16 00 to 110 00. —In do. 
do., bevelled and panelled edges, 18 00 to 115 00. —In velvet, richly omamentod, tl2 00 to taO oa 

8vo. 

In neat plam binding, from II 50 to 12 00. — Id imitation gilt edge, 12 00 to 13 00.— In Turkey, 
super extra, t2 SO to 14 SO.— In do. do., with clasps, 13 00 to 15 00. —In velvet, richly gilt om*- 
ments, 15 00 to 112 Oa 

16mo. 

Printed throughout with large and elegant type. 
In neat plain binding, firom 75 cents to II .%. — In l^irkey morocco, extra, with plates, II 75 to 
13 00. —In do. do., with plates, dnsps, itc, 12 50 to 15 00. —In velvet, with richly gilt (Mmaments^ 
$4 00 to $9 00. 

18mo. 

In neat plain binding, fh)m 25 to 75 cents. —In Turkey mon)cco, with plates, II 25 to 12 00.— la 
velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 13 00 to 18 00. 

32x110. 

A beautiful Pocket Edition, with large type. 
In neat plahi Mnding, firom 50 cents to II 00. —In roan, imitation gilt edge, 76 cents to II 60.— la 
Turkey, super extm, II 25 to 12 00. -In do. do., gilt clasps, 12 00 to 13 00. —In velvet, with ridUjr 
gilt ornaments, 13 00 to 17 00. 

32mo., Pearl type. 

In plain binding, from 25 to 37 1-2 cents. —Roan, 37 1-2 to 50 cents. —Imitation Turkey, 50 cents 
to II 00. —Turkey, super extra, with gilt edge, II 00 to II 50. — Pucket-book style, 60 to 75 cents. 

PROPER LESS.ONS. 

18mo. 

A BEAUTIFUL EDITION, WITH LARGE TYPE. 
In neat plain binding, from fO cents to II 00. — In roan, imitation gilt edge, 75 cents to II 50. —la 
Turkey, super extra, II £0 to 12 00.— In do. do., gilt clasps, 12 50 to 13 00.— In velvet, with richly 
gilt oriiumuuts, 13 00 to 17 00. 

THE BIBLE AND PRAYER-BOOK. 

In one neat and portable volume. 

32mo., in neat plain binding, from 75 cents to II 00. — In imitation Turkey, II 00 to II 50.— lA 
Turkey, super extra, II 50 to 12 60. 

ItiiiKi, in lar^e type, pluin, II 75 to 12 50. — In imitation, II 00 to II 75. — In Turkey, super 
extra, II 75 to 13 00. Also, with clasps, velvet, &c. &c. 

The Errors of Modern Infidelity Illustrated and Refuted. 

BT 8. IMC. sohukuoker, a. ]«. 

In one volume, 12mo. ; cloth. Just puUlvaKed, 

We cannot but regard this work, in whatever V\k\\1 >we. -mvii W, Vcvtv.^*i^t«tv«6 \ft ^i* ^'^''^■iSeS^ 
fflf the most masterly productions of the ae^e, and ftWed lo motooX. owe* oi \.\v« ^^*"*i^Sr2-^I^»«w 
and damfDrous of afl ancient or modem erroTS. GoA mx»x\A«m »\\ctv »^.'«y>'t^''^??S?^Z vi^Vfli«« 
iratb. and doing fierce and succes«fal battle agiditflbVacNt VuftAeVfi^ ,'wV^BV^o^^^^ 
mad Word dowa to the tribunal of hamaa Teaaon, for caiwa»TnMfcVQia)itA«Mx*s«N«««^ *»« 

T \ 
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<£[(t Clngq tf Smnltn: 

CONSISTING OF 

ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHARACTER OF MINISTERS OF RELI- 
GION IN THE UNITED STATES, 

BY JOSEPH BELCHER. D. D., 
Editor of "The Completo Works of Andrew Fuller." "Robert Hall," Slc 

**Tliia TPrv interpjitin^ and instnirtivp ci)'lp<'«irm of pIpaRin? and nolemn remembrances of many 
iriona men, illnslratca the ctiaracier of ilie duy in which they hved, axkd defines the men mora 
clearly than v*;ry t-lalMirute essuys.'' — Ballimcie Americati. 

" We regard the collection as highly iuteresiixigr, and judiciously made.**— Prexflyterion. 

JOSEPHUS'S (FLAVIUS) WORKS, 

FAMILY EDITION. 

BY THE LATE -WTLLZ AIME TVHZSTON, A. IMC. 

raOM THi: LAST LONDON EDITION', COMPLETE. 
One volume, beautifully illii8tratrd with Steel Plates, and the only readable edition 

published ill this country. 

As a matter of courae. evnry fomily in our country has a copy of the Holy Bible ; and as the pre- 
samplion is tliat the greater portiim often consult its pafros, we take the liberty of saying to all Uiuse 
that do, that thu pcruxnl of the writing!* of Joiiephus will be found very iutcrestio^ and instractire. 

All those who wish to posfipss a beautiful and correct copy of thin valuable work, would do well 
to purchase this edition. It is for sale at all the principal bookstores in the Unitod States, and by 
country merchants generally in the Southern and Western States. 

Also, the above work iu two volumes. 

BURDER^S VILLAGE SERMONS; 

Or, 101 Plain and Short Discourses on the Principal Doctrines of the Gospel. 

INTENDED FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, OR COMPANIES ASSEM- 
BLED FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN COUNTRY VILLAGES. 

BY GEORGE BX7BDER. 
To which is added to each Sermon, a Short Prayer, with some General Prayers tot Families, 

Schools, &C., at the end of the work. 

COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 

These sermons, which are characterized by a beautiful simplicity, the entire absence of contro- 
Tersy, and a true evangelical spirit, have gone through many and larxe editions, and been translated 
into several of the continental languages. ** They have also been the honoured means not only of 
convening many individuals, but ahK> of introducing the Gospel into districts, and even into parish 
(lurches, whi^re before it was comparatively unknown." 

" This work fully deserves the immortality it has attained.** 

This is a line library edition of this invaluable work ; and when we say that it should be found in 
the possession of every family, we only reiterate the sentiments and sincere wishes of all who take 

deep interest in tlio eternal welfare of mankind. 



FAMILY niAYERS AND HYMNS, 

ADAPTED TO FAMILY WORSHIP, 
AND 

TMES FOR THE REGULAR READING OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

By Rev. S. C.'Wi^ckf.^t^sl^ k.^i., 

iMte Piutor (^ the Sixth Presbyterian ChnrcYv, P\i\\B<Ve\i^atoi\ «sA MS» ^vatotXsi^Ki Qbsb^i 

IlBtc\vez, ^us- 

One voVume, l^mo. 



SPLENDID LIBRARY EDITIONS. 



ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS: 

ELEGANTLY PRINTED, ON FINE PAPER, AND UNIFORM IN SIZE AND 



The following Editions of Standard British Poetg arc illustrnted with numerous Steel 
Engravings, and may be had in all varieties of binding. 

BYRON'S WORKS. 

COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 

INCLUDING ALL HIS SUPPRESSED AND ATTRIBUTED POEMS ; WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL 

ENGRAVINGS. 

Tills edition baa been careMljr compared with tlie recent London edition of Mr. Murray, and 
made complete by the addition of more than fidy pages of poems heretofore unpubliahed in Eug- 
land. Among theser there are s namber that have never appeared in any American edition ; and 
the pnblishera believe tliey are warranted in saying: that this is the most complete edition of Lord 
Bjfron'* Poetical Works ever published in the United States. 



Gompleto in one volume, octavo ; with seven beautiful Engravings. 

This is a new and complete edition, with a splendid eng^raved likeness of Mrs. liemans, on steel, 
and contains all the Poems in the last London and American editions. Witli a Critical Preface by 
Mr. Thatcher, of Boston. 

"As no work in the English longnage can be commended with more confidence, it will argae bad 
taste m a female in this country to be without a complete edition of the writings of one who was 
au honour to her sex and to humanity, and whose prodnctions, from llrst to last, contain no syllable 
calculated to call a blush to the cheek of modesty and virtue. There is, moreover, in Mrs. Hemans's 
poetry, a moral purity and a religions feeling which commend it, iu an esi>cciul munner, to the dis- 
criminatin:^ reader. No parent or gunnliaii will be under the necessity of imposing restrictions 
with regard to the free perusal of every production emanating from this gifted wonum. I'here 
breatlies throughout the whole a most emiuuut exemption froui impropriety of thought or diction ; 
and there is at times a peusiveness of tone, a winning sadness in her more serious compositions, 
which tells of a soul whicti has been lifted from tlie coutemplutiou of terrestrial things, to divine 
2onuiiuuiu^ with beings of a purer world." 



MILTON, YOUNG, GRAY, BEATTIE, AND COLLINS'S 

POETICAL WORKS. 

COMPLETE IX ONE TOLUMK, OCTAVO. 
WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL EN&RAVINaS. 



COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 

Including two hundred and filly Letters, and sundry Poems of Co^vpor, never before published in 

this country ; and of I'homson a new and interesting Mpmoir, and upwards of twenty 

new Poems, for the first time printed Arom his own Manuscripts, taken from 

a late Edition of the Aldino Poels, now publishing in London. 

WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL ENOHAVINOS. 

The distinguished Professor SilHman, speaking of lVv» editaoxi, oVwene**. ^\«a.*a\«Qj3ft.^E«s5**^ 
bj the elegance and fine fasle of your edition, as Y)y l\\e nottVe Xt\\jxx\o o^ ^«atCv>i."* -sjsA "^"^^^^^^S^ 
JeoM w2iiah Umbo deJighttijl aathors have left lor sILfatnxe fptifiw3tvoT»\ ***^^^*^'^*^"*^^^ 
is not legs ootupicuom u a true Christian, motalist and teocihet , \\«xl t» ^ V«^ ^"^ ^**' ^^'^ 
exquisite taste.* 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROGERS, CAMPBELL, MONTGOMERY, 

LAMB, AND KIRKE WHITE. 

COMPLETE IK ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 
WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL ENaRAVINaS. 

The hpnuty. corrootness, and convcninnce of this favourite edition of these standnnl authon are 
•(> well known, that it is srumuly nece-wnry to add a word in its favour. It is only necessary to say, 
that thu piibhshera have now isNued an illustrated edition, whicli greatly enhances its fanan value. 
The engravings are oxcelieut and well soloctod. It is the iMst library edition extant 



CRABBE, IIEBER, AND POLLOK'S POETICAL WORKS. 

COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 
WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL EN&RAVINaS. 

A writer in the Boston Truveller holds the following language with reference to theae valuable 
editions : — 

** }>\t. Ixlitor : — I wish, without any idea of pufllni;. to say a word or two npon the ' Library of 
Emrlish Poets' that is now published at Philndolphia, by I<ippin('X)tt, Grambo A Co. It is certainly, 
taking into consideration the clngnnt manner in which it is printed, ond the reaoonable price at 
which it is nffurded to purchasers, the best edition of the modem Britivli Poets that ■has ever been 
publislicd in this conntry. Kach \'oliiTne is an octavo of abont 500 pages, double columns, stereo- 
typed, and accompanied with fine engravings and biui;raphical sketches ; and most of them are 
reprinted fnim Galignaiii's French edition. As to its value, we need only mention that it contains 
the entire works of Monts;onicr}'. Gray. Bcattie. Collii'is. Byron, Cowper, Thomson, Milton. Voung, 
Kogcrs, Caniiibtill, Lamb, Honians, Ileher, Kirke White, '''ruU>o, the Miscellaneous Works of Gold- 
smith, and other masters oflhe lyre. Ilie publishers arc dointr a great service by their pnblKation, 
and their volumes arc almost in as great demand as the f:Mhionablo novels of the day ; and they 
deserve to be so : for they are certainly printed iu u style superior to that in whicli we have before 
had the works of the Kn!;li!ih Po<<i!!.'' 

No library can bo considered complete without a ropy of the above beautiful and cheap editions 
of the Kuiclish Poets ; and persons ordering all or any of them, will please say IJpplncott, Grambo 
& Co.'s iiluslratod editions. 



A COMPLETE 

liftioiwrij of l^ortiml (!iiuof ntions : 

COMPRISING THE MOST EXCELLENT AND APPROPRIATE PASSAGES IN 

THE OLD BRITISH POETS; WITH CHOICE AND COPIOUS SELEC- 

TIONS FROM THE BEST MODERN BRITISH AND 

AMERICAN POETS. 

EDITED BT SARAH JOSEPHA HAZ.E. 

As nightingales do upon glow-worms Coed, 

So poets live upon the living light 

^ Of Nature and of Beauty. 

Bailey's Futus. 

Boantifully illustrated with Engravings. In one super-royal octavo volume, in various 

bindings. 

The publishers extract, from the many highly cmnplimontary notices of th« above valuable and 
beautiful work, the following: 

" We have at last a volume of Poetical Quotations worthy of the name. Tt contains nearly six 

hundrrd (x*.tavo jioircs, carefully and tunlefuily selected from all the home and foreieni authors of 

celebrity. It is invulnaMe to a writer, while to the ordinary reader it presents overy subject at a 

glance.''— Godey's Lady's Book. 

" Thfinhn or Urn of Mn. Hi.Ip's work is fc\wvtons. \\. \s otv^ for wUvc.h her fine taste, her orderly 

habits of mint!. unO htT lone occui>ali<m w\\h U\CTn\\\TC,\\wa e\»w V.t ^rcxvVwt Iwcmw*-^ and tho- 

ronffrhJy hiis aho aw;ompli«hod her tiisk in Uio wotWXwioTe oa." — SarUnn » Magoxwt. 

"/r ua choice crilJoclimi of poeUcal exttocU from «;7«%y"^f>^^ *^ ^T****^ ""^^ 
perusing, from tha days of Ciiaucer to llie ptcaetit Xwno." -\.^us)anoU*a Lt««u 
" There i» nothing negative about this work ; it te DOsitUylv sooA- - E^tmiMi Buu«wc 
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THE DIAMOND EDrTIGN OF BYRON. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON, 

"WITH A SKETCH OF HIS LIFZ!. 

COMPLETE IN ONE NEAT DUODECIMO VOLUME, WITH STEEL PLATES. 

The type of this edition is so perfect, and it is printed with so mooh care, on fine white paper, 
that it can be read with as ranch ease as most of the larger editions. This work is to be had in 
plain and superb binding, maldng a beautiful Tolnme for a gift. 

" The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, complete in one volnme ; published by L., 6. & Co.. Phila- 
delphia. We hazard nothing in iwying that, taice it altogether, this hi the most elegant worlc erer 
isfsiipd from the Aniericun press. 

**' In a sinsrle volnme. not larger than an ordinary dnndecimo, the publixhers have embraced the 
whole uf Lord Uyron's Poems, usually printed in ten or twelve volimuis ; and, what is more remark- 
able, have done it with a typo so clear and distinct, that, notwithstanding its necersanly small size« 
it may be read with the utmost facility, even hv tailing eyes. The Ixiok is stereotyped ; and never 
have we seen a finer specimen of that art Lverylhina^ about il is perfoot — the {Miper, the priot- 
. iag, the bmding, all correHpond with each other ; an(| it is embelUshed with two fine engravinfi, 
well worthy the cDnipanicmship in wliich they are nlaced. 

"'This will make a beautiful Christmas present.' 

*' Wo extract thn above from Godey's Lady's Book. The notice itself, we are given to understand, 
is written by Mrs. Hale. 

** We have to add our commendation in faronr of this beautiful volume, a copy of which haa 
been sent us by the publishers. The admirers of the noble l>ard will feel obliged to the enterprise 
which has prompted the publishers to dare a competition with the numerous Mitions of his works 
already in circulation ; and we shall he surprised if this cmivenieut travelling edition does not in a 
great degree supersede the use of tho large octavo works, which have little advantage in size and 
openness of type, and are much inferior in the qualities of portability and lightness." — InUiUffenetr, 



THE DIAMOND EDITION OF MOORE. 

(OORRESPONDIXa WITH BYRON.) 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS MOORE, 

COLLECTED BY HIMSELF. 

COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

This work is published uniform with Byron, from the last London edition, and ia the moat oom- 
plete printed in the country. 

THE DIAMOND EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE, 

(complete IN ONE VOLUME,) 

zvozsin>z»ra ^ skbtoh of his jjtil 

UNIFOHM WITH BYRON AND MOORE. 
THK ABOVK WORKS CAV BE HAD IN 8KVBRAL VARIBTIE8 OF BZITDIJCa. 

GOLDSMITH'S ANIMATED NATURE. 

IN TWO VOLUMES, OCTAVO. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 386 PLATES. 

CONTATNINO A HISTORY OF THE EARTH, ANIMALS, BIRDS, AND FISHES; FORMINO 
THE MOST COMPLETE NA'l'URAL HISTORY EVER POBLISHED. 

This is a work that should be in the library of every family, having been written bj one of th« 
most talented authors in the £n(;li.sh lan^na?e. 

" Goldsmith can never be made ohsolnto. while delicate genius, exquisite feeling; fint invention, 
the moat harmonious metre, and the happiest diction, are at all yalued.** 

BIGLAND'S NA.TT3B.k\. \\\^'^'^^"^ 

OfAttimMjg, BlTdM, FMief, R«ptfle% and Inawsia. lUnrttuleA mXXv tsaontftwa mfi^>Q««ss»^^wow 
wga. Br JOHN BIGLAND.axrthor of a*'Viev»ol x.\l«kVJox^^^* »*\«8cyw* ^ 
Univonal Hiotory ;* dca. CompVslto m \ ^A. , Vtana. 
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THE POWER AND PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



THE UNITED STATES; Its Power and Progress. 

BY QTJJU^USILE TEUJ POUSSZIT, 

LATE MINISTER OF THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

FIRST AMERICAN, FROM THE THIRD PARIS KDITIDN. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FBENOH BT EDMOND L. DU BABBT, M. D., 

SURGEON U. S. NAVT. 

In one large octayo Yolume. 

SCHOOLCRAFT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK ON THE INDIAN TRIBES OF 

THE UNITED STATES, 

WITH BEAUTIFUL AND ACCURATE COLOURED ILLUBTKATIONS. 



WSTDRICAL AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION 



RE8PBCTXNO THK 



HISTORY, CONDITION AND PROSPECTS 



OF THE 



nhian €x\hts oftjie ^nlUh $hUs, 

COLLECTED AND PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE BUREAU OF INDIAN 

AFFAIRS, PER ACT OF MARCH 3, 1847, 

87 HBXrB7 B. S0HOOZ.0B AFT, XiZa.D. 

ILLUSTRATED BY S. EASTMAN, Capt. U. S. A. 
PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF CONGRESS. 

THE AMERICAN GARDENER'S CALENDAR, 

ADAPTED TO THE CLIMATE AND SEASONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

ConUinintr a complete »cooiint of all the work necesnuy to be diHie in the Kitchen Garden, Frait 
Garden, Orchard, Vineyard, Norwrjr, Plaaaure-Orouud, Flower Garden, Green-hooae, Hot-house, 
and Forcing Frames, for every month in the year ; with ample Practical Directions for perfiarming 
the same. 

Also, general as well at minute imtnictions for laying out or erecting each and every of the above 
departments, according to modem taste and the most approved plans; the Onuunental PlantinR of 
Pleasure Grounds, io the ancient and modem style ; the cultivation of Thorn Quicks, and other 
plants suitable for Live Hedges, with the best methods of making thom, Sub. To which are annexed 
catalogues of Kitchen Garden Plants and Herbs; Aromatic. Pot, and Sweet Herbs; Medicinal 
nants, and the moet important Or^)es, Sac., usod in rural economy ; with the soil best adapted to 
their cultivation. Together with a copious Index to the body of the work. 

BY BERNARD M'MAHON. 

Tenth Edition, greatly improved. In one voluine, octavo. 



THE POATFOLIO OF A SOUTHERN MEDICAL STUDENT. 

BY asoRGB M. vraA"BLio«, tmii. 

WITH JPf 17MER0U8 ILLT3 STB. ATIOT^^ T^-^ C^^^^^^, 

One volume, \^mo. 



THE FARMER'S AND PLANTER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

BI CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON, 
ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES BY GOUVERNEUR EMERSON. 

niustratfld by Bevsnteen beantafdl Engravings of Cattle, Hmms; Sheep, the Tarietiei of Wheat, 

Barley, Oats, Grasses, the Weeds of Agricalture, Stc. ; besides numeroos £ngmv> 

ings on wood of the most iaqxutant implements of Agrieoltore, Ac 

This standard work contains the latest and best information upon all subjects connected with 
ftrming, and appertaining to the country ; treating of the great crops of grain, hay, cotton, hemp, 
tobacco, rice, sogar, &c. &c ; of horses and mules ; of cattle, with minute particulars relating to 
cheese and butter-making ; of fowls, including a description of capon-making, with drawings of the 
instruments employed ; of bees, and the Russian and other systems of managing bees and con* 
structing hives. Long articles on the uses and preparation of bones, lime, guano, and all sorts of 
animal, mineral, and vegetable substances employed as manures. Descriptions of the most approved 
ploughs, harrows, threshers, and every other agricultural raachme and implement ; of fruit and 
shade trees, forest trees, and shrubs ; of weeds, and all kinds of flies, and destructive womw and 
insects, and the best means of getting rid of them ; together with a thousond other matters relatioff 
to rural life, about which information is so constantly desired by all rssidents of the country. 

IN 0MB LARGE OCTAVO VOLUME. 

MASON'S FARRIER-FARMERS' EDITION. 

Price, 62 cents. 

THE PRACTICAL FARRIER, FOR FARMERS: 

COKPaiSINO X aENBRA.L SESCRIFIION OF THE MOBLB AJID DSEFUL AMXIKAXh 

THE HORSE; 

WITH MODES OF MANAGEMENT IN ALL CASES, AND I'REATMENT IN DISEASE. 

TO WHICH IS ADDED, 

A PRIZE ESSAY ON MULES ; AND AN APPENDIX, 

Containing Recipes for Diseases of Horses, Oxen, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Dogs, Swine, &c. &o. 

BZr BZOHA&D XSASOZOr, M.D.y 

Formerly of Surry County, Virginia. 
In one volume, 12mo.; bound in cloth, gilt. 

MASON'S FARRIER AND STUD-BOOK-NEW EDITION. 

THE GENTLEMAN'S NEW POCKET FARRIER: 

COMPRISING X GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP THE NOBLE XKO USEFUL ANIMA.L, 

THE HORSE; 

WITH MODES OP MANAOE.MENT IN ALL CASES, AND TREATMENT IN DISEASE. 

BZT BZOHABD KASOM, M.D., 

Formerly of Surry County, Viig juia. 

To which is added. A PRIZE ESSAY ON MULES; and AN APPJiNDIX, containing Recipes tx 
. Diseases of Horses, Oxon, Cows. Calves, Sheep, Dogs, Swine, &c. &e. ; with Annals 
of the Turf, American Stud-Book, Rules fur Tmining, Racing, Sui. 

WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 
Comprising an Essay on Domestic Animals, espedaWY the Hone \ N^^J3^'^toKx^^3^ ac»>'^'wii*.T»««*.^a^ 
Breeding; together with Trotting and Racing TaVAes, s\vowvtt^XVkft >»tX xisn* Wi Twaait^^s^^^*-* 
two, three and /bur mile Iwats ; Pedigreea oC V/taimn« ¥VoTM»,«w«»^«»>"wA.^^'^°*.^^ 
celebreted Stallions and Mares ; vvtth ^«eUV Ca\^i« «A ^*^'^''''^*J!^!r^*^ 
J. S. SKINNER, Editor now of the Fwnwt'a U\««n,^«*^'=*^'^ 

IS 



• f ^* ^»*** w ^^>\^ WH y^\^m K« ^ ^ Jb*4MA^A&^ &%^A^iM* 



HINDS'S FARRIERY AND^D-BOOK-NEW EDITION. 

farrTert, 

TAUGHT ON A NEW AND EASY PLAN: 

BEZKO 

51 €« otisf nil t{ie Dlsfasfs ml %inkn\5 nf tjit I3iim ; 

With InitructionB to the Shoeinff Smith. Farrier, and Groom ; preceded bjr a Popnlar Dcacription of 
the Animal Functions in Health, and how these are to be restored when disordered. 

BY JOHN HINDS, VETERINARY SURGEON. 

With considerable Additions and Improvements, particalarljr adapted to this coantiy, 

BY THOMAS M. SMITH, 
Veterinary Surgeon, and Member of the London-Veterinary Medical Sode^. 

WITH A SUPPLEMENT, BY J. S. SKINNER. 

The publishers have received numerous flattorinir notices of the great practical value of these 
works. The distinguiiihcd editor of the American Farmer, speaking of them, observes: — "We 
cannot too highly recommend these books, and therefore advise every owner of a horse to obtain 
them.** 

"There are receipts in thoto books that show how Founder mav be cured, and the traveller pur- 
sue his jonruey th« next day, by giving a tahlespoonful of alum. This was got from Dr. P. Thomttn, 
oAloutpelier,Happahanuuck county, Virginia, as founded on his own observation in several cases." 

" The constant drraand for Mason's and Hinds's Farrier has induced thepublishers, Messrs. Lip- 
pinoott, Grambo & Co., to put forth new editions, with a ' Supplement' of 100 pages, by J. S. Skinner, 
Esq. W« should have sought to render an acceptable service to our agricultural readers, by giviug 
a chapter from the Supplement, 'On the Relations between Man and the Domestic Animals, espe- 
cially the Horse, and the Obligations they impose ;' or the one on 'The Form of Animals;' but tnat 
either one of them would overrun the space here allott<td to such subjecls.** 

" Lists of Medicines, and other articles which ought to be at hand about every training and livery 
stable, and every Farmer's and Breeder's establishment, will be found in these' valuable works.** 



TO CARPENTERS AND MECHANICS. 

Just Published. 



A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OP 

THE CARPENTER'S NEW GUIDE, 

BEING A COMPLETE BOOK OF LINES FOB 

ABPBXrTR7 AXTD JOZXIBB?; 

Treating fully on Practical Geometry, Saffit's Brick and Plaster Groins, Niches of every dosori(^ioo. 

Sky-lights. lines for Roob and Domes : with a great variety of Designs for Roofl^ 

Trussed Girders, Floors, Domes, Bridges, «bc., Angle Bars for Shop 

Fronts, <kc., and Raking Mouldings. 

ALSO, 

Additional Plans for various Stair-Cast's, with the Lines for produdng the Face and Falling' Moulds, 
liever before published, and greatly superior to those giveu in a former edition of this woric. 

BY WILLIAM JOHNSON, ARCHITECT. 

OF PaiLADKLPHIA. 

The whole founded on true Geometrical Principles ; the Theory and Practice well explained and 
Ailly exemplified, on eighty-three copper plates, including some Observations and Calculations on 
the Strength of Timber. 

BY PETER H\CHOV.SOH, 

Author of -Th9 CSupanter and Joiner'a AwWtaiitr **T^ SVo&wjSa IxateMtot Vk ^a&A Tbb* 

Oidara," Ac 

Thirteenth Edition. On* vo\xim©, 4\o., ^e>XV««A. 
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A DICTIONARY OF SELECT AND POPULAR QUOTATIONS, 

WHICH ARE IN DAILY USE. 

TAKES FROM THE LATIN, FRENCH, GREEK, SPANTSPl AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES. 

Together with a copious Collection of Law Maxims and Law Terms, translated into 
English, with Illustrations, Historical and Idiomatic. 

NEW AMERICAN EDITION, CORRECTED. WITH ADDITIONS. 

One volume, 12mo. 

This volame comprises a copious collection of legal and other terms which are in common ose, 
with English translations and historical illustrations ; and we should judge its author had surely 
been to a frreat " Feast of Lang^uaffcs," and stole all the scraps. A work of this character should 
have an extensive sale, as it entirely obviates a serious difficulty in which most readers are iDvolved 
by the frequent o<*^urrence of Latin, Greek, and French passage, which we suppose are introduced 
by authors fur a mere show of learning— a difficulty very perplexing to readers in general This 
** Dictionary of Qaotalions," concerning which too much cannot be said in its favour, efiectually 
removes the difficulty, and gives the reader an ailvahtage over the author ; for we believe a majority 
are themselves ignorant of the meaning of the terms tliey employ. Very few truly learned authors 
will insult their readers by introducing Latin or French quotations in their writings, when ** plain 
English" will do as well ; but we will not enlarge on this point. 

If the book is useful to those unacquainted with other languages, it is no less valuable to the 
classically educated as a book of reference, and answers all the purposes of a Lexicon — indeed, on 
nany ucconnts, it is better. It saves the t rouble of tumbling over the larger volumes, to which 
every one, and especially those engaged in the legal profession, are vorv often sutyected. It should 
have a place in every library in tho country. 

RUSCHENBERGER'S NATURAL HISTORY', 

COMPLETE, WITH NEW GLOSSARY. 



€)^t (BlmtnlB of Ihtunil Bbtorq, 

EMBRACING ZOOLOGY. BOTANY AND GEOLOGY: 

FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND FAMILIES. 

87 IV. 8. IV. RnSOHBXTBBRaSByM.D. 

IN TWO VOLUMES. 

WITH NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS, AND A COPIOUS GLOSSARY. 

VoL L coptains VertehraU Animals. Vol. II. contains InierverUbraU Animals, Botany, and Geologjf. 

A Beautiful and Valuable Presentation Book. 



THE POET'S OFFERING. 

EDITED BY MRS. HALE. 

With a Portrait of the Editress, a Splendid mumlnated Tltle-Page, and Twehre Beautiful HBgnr' 
ings by Sartaiu. Bound in rich Turkey Morocco, and Extra Cloth, Gilt Edge. 

To those who wish to make a present that will ne7er lose its rains, this will he found the most 
desirable Gift- Book ever published. 

•* We commend it to all who desire to present a friend with a volume not only very boautifhl, bnt 
of solid intrinsic value." — Washington Unicm. 

"A perfect treasury of the thoughts and fancies of the best Ens-lish and American Poets. The 
paper and printing are beautiful, and the binding rich, elegant, and substantial ; tho most sensible 
and attractive of all the ele^nt gift-books we have aeen." — Evening Bulletin. 

" 1'he publishers deserve the thanks of the public for so ha^OT v^ \.^w».^V«» -w^vur^xVju^. ''^^!>» 
emrravings are by the best artists, and tlie utuer porUona ol %u« vrot^ cott«s^Ki^ v&. «i^B«uB«s»r — 
Public Ledper. « i> Ari 

"There la ao book of selections so diversified and anpiannsto Nw^Vvn ww^tXiOPwXaA.^- -- J^f"Ss 
"It la one of the moat valnable at well as elsgant XmmVu «v«i wx>J^ik^»aLVa.\:coga CKysss.^ . ^*«- 
XadytBook. ' -^aVafflte 

J* It ia the most beantiAiI and the mort wefVil ofSaiiiiK e¥« bMtowoQi aa>iNk» V^a«^' ^ 
ofhtenry taate will venture to be without it,"— The Citv Item. 
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THE YOUNG DOMINICAN; 
OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THE INQUISITION, 

AND OTn£R SECRET SOCIETIES OF SPAIN. 
BY M. Y. DE FEREAL. 

WITH HISTORICAL NOTES, BY M, MANUEL DE GUENDIAS, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY SPLENDID KNGRAVINGS BY FRENCH ARTISTS 

One volume, octavo. 

SAY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



A TREATISE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY ; 
Or, The Production, Distribution and Consumption of Wealth. 



FIFTH AMERICAN EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES, 

BY C. C. BIDDLE, Esq. 

In on€ volumr, octavo. 

It would be beneficial to onr country if all those who are a^iring to ofUce, were required by their 
oonstirunnts to be familiur with tho pathos of Say. 

The distiiiguiaheU bii^praphcr of the anthor, in noticing thin work, ohecrres : " Happily for science, 
he commenced that study whidi forms the baniii of his adniimble Trealiso on PotUieal Economy ; a 
woric wbirh not only improved under his hand with every suocotsivc edition, but has been translated 
into most of the Europcim languages." 

Tho Editor of the Nortli American Review, speaking of Say, observes, that " he is the most 
popular, and perhaps the most able writer on Pohticul Ecouomy, since tho time of Smith." 

LAURENCE STERNE'S WORKS, 

WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR: 

WRITTKN BY HIMSKLP. 

WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, ENGRAVED BY GILBERT AND GIHON, 

FROM DESIGNS BY DAK LEY. 

One volume, octavo; cloth, gilt. 

To commend or to criticiM Sterne's Works, in this age of the world, would be all '^ wasteful and 
extravagant excess." Uncle Toby— Corpond 'I'rim— tho Widow— Le I'evre — Poor Maria— the 
Captive — even the Dead Asa,— this is all we have to say of Sterne; and in the memory of tliese 
characters, histories, and sketches, a thousand foliicd and worse than follios are IbrgotteiL The 
Yolume is a very handsome one. 



" /\/V/\'^"SAs/» 



THE MEXICAN WAR AND ITS HEROES; 

A COMPLETE HISTOrVot THE MEXICAN WAR, 

EMBRACING ALL TlIK OPERATIONS UNDER GENERALS TAYLOR AND SCOTP. 
WITH A BIOaRAFHY OF THE OFFIOZiRS. 

ALSO, 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONQUEST OF C/^UFQRNIA AND NEW MEXICO. 

l/mler Gen. Keumy,Cols. Doniphan and Frenvoul. TogeVXiw n«a\v TSxHawwaa ksMcftfAx^ v&^Sqa 
War, and Penonal Adventurw of ttxe OIBcwcm. lVV(»iCws«a.'«VxSi kCKOis^ftA 
Portrait*, and olYier Be&wUtui "Rwswnn«^. 

In one ^olum^, \2>mo. 
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NEW AND COMPLETE COOK-BOOK. 

THE PRACTICAL COOK-BOOK, 

CONTAIKIire UPWlKDB Of 

OXrZS THOtrSAXTD asozsiPTS, 

Consisting of Directions fur Selecting, Preparing, luid Coolcing all kinds of Meats, Fish, Poaltrjr, and 

Game ; Soups, Broths, Vegetables, arid Salads. Also, for making all kinds of Plain and 

Fancy Breads, Pastes, Puddings, Cakes, Creams, Ices, Jellies, Preserves, Marmap 

lades, ice. Sio. &jq. Together with various Miscellaneous Recipes^ 

and numerous Preparations for Invalids. 

BY MRS. BLISS. 
In one yolume, 12mo. 



BT J. B. JONES, 

AUTHOR OF "WILD WESTERN SCENES," "THE WESTERN MERCHANT," &0, 

ILLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS. 
In one volume, 12mo. 

EL PUCIIERO ; or, A Mixed Dish from Mexico. 

EMBRACING GENERAL SCOTT'S CAMPAIGN, WITH SKETCHES OF MIUTARY LIFE IN" 
FIELD AND CAMP; OF THE CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY, MANNERS 

AND WAYS OF THE PEOPLE, <kc. 

BY RICHARD M'SHERRT, M. D,, U. S. N., 

LATK AGTINO 8UROE0N 07 R K Q I M E N T Or MARINES. 

In one volume, 12mo. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

MONEY-BAGS AND TITLES ! 

A HIT AT THE FOLLIES OF THE AGE. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FKENCU OF JULES SANDBAU. 

BY LEONARD MYERS. 

Oue volume, 12nK>. 

** 'Money-Bags and Titfes' is quite a reniurlcable worlc, amounts (o a Icindlgr exposare of the folly 
of human pride, and also presents at oiirh the evil and tlic remedy. If ^od-nntured ridicule of 
the impostures practised by a sot of selfstyled refornieTS. who have nothing to lose, and to whom 
chanpre must l>e gain — if, in slinrt, a deliiieutinn of the mistaken ideas which prevent, and the 
means which conduce to happinuss. he traits deservim; of commendation, — the reader will find 
much to enlist his attentiou and win liis approbation in the pa^es of this unpretendinff, bat troly 
meritorioQs publication." 

WHAT IS CHUPxCH HISTORY? 

A VINDICATION OF THE IDEA OF HISTORlG«kLQtHLV.^'^^^>K\^v 

BY PHILIP aOB.KT. 
TKANSLATED PROM TIl"a QLia>^K.l^- 
In one volume, \^tao, 
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DODD'S LECTURES, 

BISCOURSES TO YOUNG MEN. 

ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS HIGHLY INTERESTING ANECDOTES. 

BY ixmxiAaa dodd, Zaii.D^ 

CHAPLAUI IK O&DIMART TO UlS MAJKSTY OEOROE THE THIRD. 
FIKST AMERICAN EDn'ION, WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

One Tolume, 18mo. 

THE IRIS: 

AN ORIGINAL SOUVENIR. 

With Contributions from the First Writers in the Country. 

EDITED BY PROF. JOHN S. HART. 

With Splendid Uluiuinatiou* and Steel Enfrrannip. Doand in Tarkcy Morocco and rich Papier 

Macbe Binding. 

IN ONE VOLUMK, OCTAVO. 

Its contents are enlirclj originaL Amotig^ the contril>utors are names well known in the repnblio 
of letters; such as Mr. Boker, Mr. Studdanl, Prof. Muflut, Edith May, Mrs. Sii^ouruey, Caroline May, 
Mrs. Kinney, Mrs. Butler, Mn». Pease, Mrs. Swift, Mr. Van Bihlicr. Kev. Charles T. Brooks, Mrs. 
Dorr, Erastus W. I'nis%vorth, Miss E. W. Barnes, Miu. Williams, Mary Youn?, Dr. Gardctre, Alire 
Carey, I'hebe Carey. Augusta Browne, liuniillou Biuwne, Curoliue EustM, Margaret Junkin, Maria 
J. B. Browne, Miss Starr, Mrs. BrotUeraon, Kale Cam[)bell, Ac. 

(JDmiB from \^t §mih 3&m] 

OR, HOLY THOUGHTS UPON SACRPJD SUBJECTS. 

BY OLERaYMEN OF THE EFISOOFAL OHUROH. 

EDITED BY THOMAS WYATT, A.M. 

In one volume, 12iiin. 

WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 

The contents of this work are chiefly by clergymen of the Episcopal Church. Among the con- 
tributors will be found the namos of the Riicht Kuv. Bishop Potter, Bishop Hopkins, Bishop Smith, 
Bishop Johns, and Bishop Doane ; and the Kev. Dis. H. Y. D. Johns, Coleman, and Butler ; Rev. G. 
T. Bt>dell, M'CaT)e, OtTilsby, <^c. I'hc illustrations are rich and exquisitely wruucsht ens^ravin^ upon 
the following subjects:— "Samuel before Eli," ** Peter and John healing the Lame Man," "The 
Resurrection of Christ," "J«woph sold by his Bretliren," "The Tables of the Iaw," "Christ's 
Agony in the Garden." and "The Flight into Egj'pt." These subjects, with many others in prose 
and verse, are ably treated throughout the work. 

HAW-HO-NOO: 

OR, THE RECORDS OF A TOURIST. 

BY CHARLES LANMAN, 
Author of •• A Sunimnr in the VVilderncPs," &c. In one volume, 12mo. 

** In the present book, *Haw-ho-noo,* (nn Indian name, by the way, for America,) the author has 
gathered up some of the relics of his former tours, and added to ihum other interesting matter. It 
poutuiaa a oumhor of carefully written and iustructive articles u])on tlio varioas kinds offish la our 
eountrj, whate capture afTords sport for ungVcre ; Ten\m\w*TvcJBa o? xm^vaift vRcvdcuts, manners, and 
customs in different parts of the country ; and olhot aT\\c\ea,uwt;l^Av?»,^««fvv^A^«,'^tA«l«!^^^^ 
Jo « Mupplement mn gathered many carloua Indian \ftgenii3». TYv^y w* x%\B4*4mx\w^?«»x««wJ«s\v^ 
«K? cletumen, end will be of ■ervice henmlUr to the iK»«i-Tnak«» «il km*t«^ . V^l ^"l >X>K«i*s% 
»/!» beeutin2l^^fifation€d JntelHoenar. 
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LONZ POWERS; Or, The Regulators. 

A ROMANCE OF KENTUCKY. 

POUNDED ON FACTS. 

B7 JABSES WXrZH, ESQ.. 

IN TWO VOLUMES. 

The nenea, duuracten, and inddents in these voiames have been copied ftom natme, and from 
real life. They are represented as taking place at that period in the history of Kentucky, when 
the h}dian,driTen, after many a hard-fought field, from his fitvonrite hantiqg-ffround, was succeeded 
by a rude and unlettered pcqmlation, interspersed with organized bands of desperadoes, scarcely 
less savage Uian the red men they had displaced. The author possesses a vigorous and graphio 
pen, and has produced a very interesting romance, which gives us a striking pcvtrait of the timra 
hedeseribea. 

THE WESTERN MERCHANT. 

A NARRATIYE, 

Containing usefhl Instruction for the Western Man of Business, who makes his Purchases In th« 
East. Also, Informaticm for the Eastern Man, whose Customers are in the West 
Likewise, Hints ibr those who design emigrating to the West. De- 
duced from actual experience. 

BY LUKE SHORTFIELD, A WESTERN HOiBOHAirr. 

One volume, 12mo. 

TUs is a new work, and will be found very interesting to the Country Merchant, &a &o. 

A qirightly, pleasant book, with a vast amount of information in a very agreeable shape. -Busi- 
nees. Love, and Aeligicm are all discussed, and many proper sentiments expressed in regard to each. 
The ** moral** of the work is summed up in the following concluding sentences : ** Adhere stead- 
ftstly to your business ; adhere steadfastly to your first love ; adhere steadfastly to the church." 

A MANUAL OF POLITENESS, 

COXFRIBIMO THS 

PRINCIPLES OF ETIQUEUE AND RULES OF BEHAVIOUR 

IN GENTEEL SOCIETY, FOR PERSONS OF BOTH" SEXES. 

ISmo.y with Plates. 

Book of Politeness. 



THE GENTLEMAN AND LADY'S 

BOOK OF POLITENESS AND PROPRIETY OF DEP0RTMEN1 

DEDICATED TO THE YOUTH OP BOTH SEXES. 

B7 IKEADAZMEE OELNART. 

Translated from the Sixth Paris Edition, Enlarged and Improved, 

Fiftlt American Bdition* 
One volume, 18mo. 

THE ANTEDILUVIANS; Or, The World Destro^fti. 

A NARRATIYY. POEM, 1^ TY.^ ^Qy^Y.'^* 

BY JAMES M'H.Iiia'RTI, lIL.'Ck. 
Ono \o\ume, ISmo. 
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Bennett's (Bev. John) Letters to a Tonng Lady, 

ON A VARIETY OF BUnJECTS CALCULATED TO IMPROVE THE HEART, 
TO FORM THE MANNERS, AND ENLIGHTEN THE UNDERSTANDING. 

** That oar daogfaten majr be u polished oomen of the temple. " 

The publishera nncerely hope (for the happinen of mankind) that a copy of this raluable iitUs 
work will l>o foand the companion of every jrounif: laily, as much of the happinasa of every Cftmily 
dapends on the proper caltivattoD of the female mind. 

THE DAUGHTER'S OWN BOOK: 

OR, PRACTICAL HMS FROM A FATHER TO HIS DAUGHTER. 

Ono Yolume, 18mo. 

This ia one of the most practical and truly valuable treatises on the oolture and discipline of the 
female mind, which htis hitherto been published in this country ; and the publishers are very confi- 
dent, from the great demand for this invaluable little work, that ere ion; it wdl be found in the 
library of cveiy youn; iudy. 

THE AMERICAN CHESTERFIELD : 

Or, "Youth's Guide to the Way to Wealth, Honour, and Distinction," fe. 18nio. 

CONTAI27INa ALSO A COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE A£T OF GABYIKQ. 

" We most cordially recommend the American Chesterfield to ^neral attention ; but to young 
persons particularly, as ono of the best works of the kind that has ever been published in this 
country. It cannot be too highly appreciated, nor its perusal be unprodoetive of sattsfactioa and 
usefulness.** 

SENECA'S MORALS. 

BY WAY OP ABSTRACT TO WHICH IS ADDED, A DISCOURSE UNDER 

THE TITLE OF AN APTERTUOtTOnT. 

BY SIR ROGER L'ESTRANGE, KNT. 

A nuw, fine edition ; one volume, 18ma 
A copy of this valuable little work should be found in every family library. 

NEW SONG-BOOK. 

loutlj^rtt nnb ^tBltm longster; 

BEING A CHOICE COLLECTION OF THE MOST FASHIONABLE SONGS, MANY OF WHICH 

ARE ORIGINAL 

In one yolume, 18mo. 

Great care was taken, in the selection, to admit no song that contained, in the slightest degree, 
any indelicate or improper allusions; and with great propriety it may claim the title of ** The Pai* 
lour Song-Book, or Songster." The immortal Slmkspoare observes— 

" 'l*he man that hath not music in himself, 
Nor is nut moved with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit fur treasons, stratagems, and spoils." 

AWD THE PRONONCimON OP kLl, TH*: WYlcm.T N.OMa «K«.-a. 
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THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY, GENTLEMAN. 

COMPRIBINO THB HDM0R0D8 ADVENTURES 07 

UNCLE TOBY AND Cj^RPORAL TRIM. 

B7 Zi. STBBXrZI. ^ 

Beautlfally Illuitrated by Darley* Stitched* 



A SENTIMENTAL JOUENEY. 

BY L. STERNE. 

niuitrated as above by Darley* Stitched* . 

The beauties of this author are so well known, and his errors in style and expression so fiiw and 
fu between, that one reads with renewed delight his delicate turns, ice. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL JACKSON, 

WITH A LIKENESS OIT THE OLD HEAO. 
One Yolome, 18mo. 

LIFE OF PAUL JONES. 

In one volume, 12mo. 
WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY JAMES HAMILTON. 

The work is compiled from his original Joumals and correspondence, and faiclndee an account of 
his serrioes in the American Revolution, and in the war between the Russians and Turks in the 
Black Sea. There is scarcely any Naval Hero, of any age, who combined in his character so much 
of the adventurous, skilful and daring, as Paul Jones. The incidents of his life are almost as start- 
ling and absorbing as those of romance. His achievements during the American Revolution— the 
fight between the Bon Homme Richard and Scrapis, the most desperalo naval action on record — 
and the alarm into which, with so small a force, he tlirew the coasts of England and Scotland— are 
matters comparatively well known to Americans ; but the incidents of his subsequent career have 
been veiled in obscurity, which is dissipated by this biography. A book like this, narrating the 
actions of such a man, ought to meet with an extensive sale, and become as popular as Robinson 
Crusoe in fiction, or Weems's Life of Marion and Washington, and similar books, in fiict. It con- 
tains 400 pages, has a handsome portrait and medallim likeness of Jones, and is illustrated with 
numerous original wood engravings of naval soenes and distinguished men with whom he was 
familiar. 

THE GREEK EXILE; 

Or, A Narrative of the Captivity and Escape of Christophorns Plato Castanis, 

DURING THE MASSACRE ON THE ISLAND OP SCIO BY THE TURKS. 
TOGETHER WITH VARIOUS ADVENTURES IN GREECE AND AMERICA. 

WniTTEN BY niMSELP, 

Author of an Essay on the Ancient and Mudem Greek Langiincfos ; liilerpretntion of the Attributes 

of the Principal Fubiiluus Deities ; Tlie Jewish Maiden of Sum's Ctl:ul(il ; uiid 

the Greek Boy in the Suuday-SchouL 

One Yolume, 12mo. 
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THE YOUNG CHOIIISTKR; 

4 Cfdleotfon of New and BeauUful Tunes, adapled u» U\e u»o oC aa\>W\\\-^\v*^>»Aw«i«!!TO» ^^Jo» 
iDoet distiflirtiished composers ; together w\V\\ muuv «^t VVv« ^v\\Wvf * wwnVv^n'^'^w^* 

EDITED BY MISXYVD VJ.N^Wi^O^. 
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CAMP LIFE OF A VOLUNTEER. 

A Campaign in Mexico; Or, A Glimpse at Life in Camp. 

p BY "ONE WHO EJI^SEEV THB ELBPHAWT." 

life nf (Sennnl ^ai:[iarq Caqlnr, 

COMPRISING A NARRATIVE OF EVENTS CONNECTED WITH HIS PROFESSIONAL 
CAREER, AND AUTHENTIC INCIDENTS OF HIS EARLY YEARS. 

BY J. REESE FRY AND R. T. CONRAD. 

With an original and accurate Portrait, and eleven elegant IlluatrationB, by Darlejr. 

In ona baodiome 12ino. Tolame. 

** It is by for the fblleit and moat intereating biography of General Taylor that we have ever aeeB." 
—-Richmond ( Whiy) Cftrvuxli. 

** On the whole, we are satiifled that this volume is the moat correct and cooiprehensiTe one yet 
published." — iAmi'j Merchants' Magaxbu. 

"The Ruporinrity of this edition over the ef^emeral publications of the day consists in fbllerand 
more authontic accounts of his family, his early life, and Indian wars. The narrative of his pn>« 
ceedinffs in Mexico is drawn partly from reliable private lettera, but chiefly from bis own oflociai 
corresiKindeoce . " 

" It forms a cheap, substantial, and attractive volume, and one which should be read at the fira- 
aide of every fumiiy who dnire a faithful and true lift of the Old GenoraL" 

GENERAL TAYLOR AND HIS STAFF *. 

ComprisiDg Memoirs of Generals Tbylor, Worth, Wool, and Butler ; Cols. Bfay, Cross, Clay, Hardin, 
Yell^ Hays, and other disting:uii(hed Officers attached to General Taylor's 

Army. Interspeiaed with 

NUMEROUS ANECDOTES OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 

and Personal Adventures of the Officers. Compiled from Public Documents and Private Con«- 

spoudence. With 

AOOURATE PORTRAITS, AND OTHER BEAXTTIFnL XLLUSTRATZOm. 

In one volume, 12mo. 



GENERAL SCOTT AND HIS STAFF : 

Comprisinr Memoirs of Generals Scott, Twiggs, Smith, Quitman, Shields, Pillow, Lane, Cadwalader, 

Patterson, and Pierco : Cols. Childs, Riley, Harney, and Butler ; and other 

distinguisliad officers attached to General Soott'a Army. 

TOOKTHJBR Wim 

Notices of General Kearny, Col. Doniphan, CoL Fremont, and other officers disthignished in the 
Conquest of California and New Mexico ; and Personal Adventures of the Officers. Com^ \ 
piled from Public Documents and Private Correspondenoe. With 

ACCURATE PORTRAITS, AND OTHER BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In one volume, 12mo. 

THE FAMILY DENTIST, 

INCLUDING THE SURGICAL, MEDICAL AND MECHANICAL TREATMENT 

OP TflE TEETH. 

lllastrated 'witU tl^vtyvonk^ 'BiBkf(«flivlnf;«* 

By CHAEIiES A. DU BOUCHE.Tlj'iJLT^.^TiOTSja^^^ttiBb!?^ 

In on© "^oVamft, \%mD. 
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MtUHANIUS l-UK IHt MILLWKIIiHI, tNlilNttH ANUMAUHimSI, 

CIVIL ENGINEER, AND ARCHITECT : 

CONTAMIlfO 

THE PEmCIPlES OF MECHANICS APPLIED TO MACHINERY 

Of American nuxlels, Steam-Engines, Water-Worki, MBvigatioo, Bridge-building, ito. &c. "Bf 

FREDERIOE OVERMAN, 
Author of " The Manufacture of Irwi," and other scientific treatises. 

niastrated by 160 Engrayiiigs. In one large 12mo. Yolume. 

WILLIAMS'S TRAVELLER'S AND TOURIST'S GUIDE 

Through the United States, Canada, &c/ 

Tliis book will be found replete with infonnati(m, not only to the traveller, but likewite to the 
man uf business. In its preparation, an entirely new plan has been adopted, which| we are con- 
vinced, needs only n trial to be fully appreciated. 

Among its many valuable featurea, are tables showing at a glance the diiUmoe,feat, and ttmt 
OGOupied in travelling from the principal citiee to the most important places in the Union ; so that 
the question frequently asked, without obtaining a satisfactory reply, is here answered in full. 
Other tables show the distances from New York, Ac, to domeetic and fcnreign ports, by sea; and 
also, by way of comparison, from New York and Uveipool to the principal porta beyond and around 
Cape Horn, &c., as well as vta the Isthmus of Panama. Accompanied by a large and accurate Map 
of the United States, including a separate Map of California, Oregon, New Mexico and Utah. Also, 
a Map of the Island of Cuba, and Flan of the City and Harbor of Havana ; and a Map of Niagara 
River and Falls. 

THE LEGISLATIVE GUIDE*. 

Containing directions for conducting business in the House of Representatives; the Senate of tht 
United States ; the Joint Rules of both Houses ; a Synopns of Jeflbrson^ Manual, and copious 
Indices ; together with a concise system of Rules of Order, based on the regulations of the 
U. S. Congress. Designed to economise time, secure uniformity and despatch in con- 
ducting business in all secular meetings, and also in all religious, poUtioal, and 

Legislative Assemblies. 

BY JOSEPH BARTLETT BURLEiaH, LL. D. 

In one Tolume, 12mo. 

This is considered by our Judges and Congressmen as decidedly the beat work of the kind extant. 
Every young man in the country should have a copy of this book. 

THE INITIALS; A Story of Modern Life. 

THREE VOLUMES OF THE LONDON EDITION COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 12M0. 

A new novel, equal to "Jane Eyre." 

WILD WESTERN SCENES : 

A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE WESTERN WILDERNESS. 

Wherein the Exploits of Daniel Boone, the Great American Fkmeer, are particalarly described 

Also, Minute Accounts oif Bear. Deer, and Buffalo Hunts— Desperate Conflicts with the 

Savages— Fishing and Fowling Adventures- Encounters with Serpents, &a 

By Luke Siiortfield, Author of "The Western Mercjiant" 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. One volume, 12mo. 

POEMS OF THE PLEASURES*. 

Consisting of the PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION, by K\i«wM«; X\«>^\JE.tS0^K8?.CS«'«S»SSK«. 
by Samuel Rogers; the PLEASURES OF HOPE, by Cam\toeYL\ «bA. X\l^ "S\:E.ifi»^^ '^'^ 
FRIENDSHIP, by JI^Hewy. With m lUmMi oC m^ kiA\At« ^t«^x««^ «.vwn«!l 

Ibi thii ^ravlL. IBno. 
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CALIFORNIA AND OREGON; 

Or, Sights in the Gold Region, and Scenes by the Way. 

BY THEODORE T. JOHNSON. 
With a Map and IlluBtrations. Third Edition. 

With JKN appendix, containinir Full Initructions to Emifnrants by the Overiand Route to Oregon., 
By lino. SAMUEL K. TliUKSl\)N, Delegate tu Cuugreu from that Territury. 

VALUABLE ST ANDAllD MED ICAL BOOKS. 

DISPENSATORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

BY DBS. WOOD AND BAOHE. 
New Edition, much enlarged and carefully revised. Oue volume, royal octavo. 



A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

BY aEOBOE B. WOOD, M. D., 
One of the Author* of the ** Dispenaatory of the U. S.," '6ic. Now edition, iraprored. 2 vola. Sro, 



AN ILLUSTRATED SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY; 

SPECIAL, MICROSCOPIC, AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. 

BT SAMUEL QEORaE MOETON, M. B. 
With 891 beautiful Ulustrationa. One volume, royal octayo. 



MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS, 

With ample Illustratioas of Practice in all the Departments of Medical Science, and copious No- 
tices of Toxicology. 

87 TSOBEAS D. XSZTOHBI-I., .A. BE., BCD., 

Prof of the Theoiy and Practice of Medicine in the Philadelphia College of MedJcine, 610. 1 voL On. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 

By Georob M*Clellai7, M. D. 1 toL 8yo. 

EBERLE'S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

New Edition. Improved by GEORGE M'CLELLAN, M. D. Two volumes in 1 voL 8vo. 



EBERLE'S THERAPEUTICS. 

TWO VOLUMES IN ONE. 



A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, 

By JOHN EBE&LE, M. D., «kc. Fourth Edition. With Notes and very laige Additions, 

By Thomas D. Mitchell, A. M., M. D., &c. 1 yoL 8yo. 



EBERLE'S NOTES FOR STUDENTS— NEW EDITION. 

*«* These worlcs are used as text-books in most of the Medical Schools in the United States. 

A BRACTICAL TREATISE ON POISONS : 

Their Syniptoms, Antidotes, and Treatment By 0. H. Costill, M. D. 18mo. 

IDENTITIES Of LIGHT AND HEAT, OF CALORIC AND ELECTRICITY, 

BY C. CAMPBtU* C001?£B> 

UNITED STMtsT^KmMR»^\V, 

UiOoa of 1S5I. Publidied by kuttkontj of »*• Hittmai. Vl.to»iC«wwSS««. \-.A.*~ 
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